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These  two  publications  throw  so  much 
light  on  the  political  history  of  England 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
that  ^though  they  are  both  undnished,  we 
thidk  it  right  to  give  our  readers  an  account 
of  their  contents,  without  waiting  for  their 
completion. 

The  late  Lord  Holland,  having  abandoned 
his  original  design  of  writing  the  life  of  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Fox,  made  a  full  compilation  of 
authentic  materials  for  his  biography,  partly 
consisting  of  letters  and  other  documents, 
partly  of  records  of  the  recollections  of  hU  sur¬ 
viving  friends.  Lord  Holland,  unhappily,  left 
this  compilation  unhnished  at  his  death :  but 
it  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  bis 
conBdential  fnend,  Mr.  Allen,  who  was  in 
every  way  qualified  to  complete  the  work 
which  had  been  thus  begun.  Mr.  Allen 
appears  to  have  brought  the  materials  into  a 
state  fitted  for  publication — but  the  MS.  was 

*  1.  Menwrialt  and  Corrttpandenee  of  ChaAot 
Jame*  Fox,  Edited  by  Loan  John  Rumklu  2 
vola  Sva  London:  186S. 

2.  Memoir$  of  the  Court  and  Cahinett  of  Oeom 
the  Third,  from  original  Family  Doeumente.  Bj 
the  Duke  or  Bccusobaii  asd  Cbasdos,  KO.  2 
Tols.  8to.  Second  edition,  revised.  London:  1862. 

YOL.  xxxL  va  m. 


possession  of  Lord  John  Russell  by  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Lady  Holland.  Lord 
John  has  now  given  it  to  the  world  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  left  by  Lord  Holland 
and  Mr.  Allen,  but  with  the  addition  of  some 
ably  written  and  judicious  comments  of  his 
own.  As  the  work  consists  of  a  substratum 
of  original  materials,  illustrated  by  the  in¬ 
dependent  annotations  of  three  commenta¬ 
tors,  which  are  distinguished  by  certain 
typographical  marks,  it  presents  (as  Lord 
John  observes)  “  a  disjointed  and  irregular 
appearance.”  It  has  the  form  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Fox  manuscripts,  with  variorum 
notes.  Nevertheless,  it  contains  so  much 
authentic  information,  accompanied  with 
criticism  so  intelligent  and  so  candid,  that 
no  Englishman  who  desires  to  understand 
the  history  of  his  country  between  the  years 
1768  and  1762,  can  fail  to  read  it  with  ad¬ 
vantage  and  pleasure.  Lord  John,  indeed, 
says  of  the  work  which  he  edits,  “  that  its 
g^reatest  value  will  be  found  in  letters  of  Mr. 
Fox  to  Lord  Holland,  written  between  1790 
and  1805.  Tlteee  lettert  are  more  literary 
than  political,  and  show  how  keen  was  Mr. 
Fox’s  enjoyment  of  poetry,  especially  Greek 
i9 
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and  Italian.”  Of  the  series  of  letters  thus  j 
described,  only  a  few  appear  in  these  i 
volumes;  but  we  think  that  Lord  John 
scarcely  does  justice  to  the  value  of  the 
documents  and  papers  which  he  has  already 
published ;  for  many  of  them  are  highly 
important,  and  the  period  to  which  they 
relate  comprises  the  most  active  and  promi¬ 
nent  portion  of  Fox’s  political  life.”* 

The  materials  for  the  publication  to  which 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is 
attached,  are  family  papers  which  have  been 
preserved  at  Stowe.  There  are  some  in¬ 
teresting  letters  written  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Grenville  when  employed  in  diplomatic 
service  on  the  Continent;  but  by  far  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  work  consists 
of  the  letters  of  Mr.  William  Grenville 
(afterwards  Lord  Grenville)  to  his  elder 
brother,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  These 
letters  were  evidently  written  in  the  strictest 
confidence,  without  premeditation,  and  with 
no  idea  that  they  would  ever  be  given  to  the 
public.  For  this  reason  they  cannot  fairly 
be  compared  with  official  or  semi-official 
letters,  which  are  composed  in  a  guarded 
and  reserved  style.  But,  on  account  of  their 
familiar  and  unstudied  character,  they  afford 
the  stronger  evidence  of  the  sagacity,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  undeviating  good  temper  of  their 
distinguished  author.  The  task  of  editing 
the  valuable  materials  which  he  had  ex¬ 
tracted  from  his  family  archives,  has  been 
committed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to 
some  person  whose  ignorance  of  the  events 
and  persons  of  the  period,  and  whose  conse¬ 
quent  incapacity  for  the  work,  almost  exceed 
belief.  Most  of  the  errors  of  this  scandal 
out-ly  incompetent  editor  have  been  already 
pointed  out  by  a  contemporary  ;f  but  are 
nevertheless,  with  a  few  exceptions,  faithfully 
reproduced  in  the  new  edition. |  Before  the 


*  There  exist  two  biographical  accounts  of  Mr. 
Fox.  One  is  entitled  “  Memoirs  of  the  Public  Life 
of  the  late  Right  Honorable  C.  J.  Fox,”  by  R.  Fell, 
in  2  vole.  8vo.  1808.  The  other  is  “  Memoirs  of  the 
Utter  Years  of  the  Right  Honorable  C.  J.  Fox.”  By 
J.  B.  Trotter,  Esq.,  late  Private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Fox. 
1  voL  8 VO.  1811.  Neither  work  is  at  all  satisfactory. 

f  Thus  the  strange  blunder  that  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  “was  succeeded  in  his  title  by  his 
nephew,  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,”  stands  unoorrected 
in  voL  L,  p.  48,  of  the  new  and  revised  edition. 
Seeing  that  the  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam  is  the  son 
and  immediate  succeseor  of  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  inherited  the  title  of 
Rockingham,  it  might  have  occurred  to  the  editor 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  statement 

^  Even  after  the  rich  harvest  of  blunders 
gathered  in  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  a  few 
still  remain  to  ne  gleaned.  Thns,  in  voL  L,  p.  185, 
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continuation  of  the  work  is  published,  we 
trust  that  an  editor  may  be  found  who  has 
heard  of  the  duel  between  Pitt  and  Tierney, 
and  who  knows  that  Cuxhaven  is  not  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Fox  was  first  returned  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  met  on  the  10th  of  May,  1768, 
being  then  only  nineteen  years  and  four 
months  old.  He  sat  for  the  borough  of 


Lord  Grenville,  in  giving  a  rumorad  list  of  the 
Coalition  Cabinet,  says,  “Lord  Keppel  to  return. 
Query,  whether  he  b  by  thb  means  to  be  in  the 
cabinet  with  Twitchert  1  think  he  should  appoint 
St.  Hugh  a  Junior  Lord.”  By  Twitehtr  is  meant 
Lord  Sandwich,  who  b  supposed  to  have  instigated 
the  court-martial  against  Lord  KeppeL  St.  Hugh 
is  evidently  a  mbprint  for  Sir  Hugh;  that  b,  bir 
Hugh  Pallber,  whose  bitter  feud  with  Lord  Keppel 
b  well  known.  At  the  end  of  the  letter,  the  quota¬ 
tion,  “amicitisB  sempitemse,  inimicitia;  placabiles,” 
b  u^  sarcastically  in  reference  to  Fox,  who  had 
cited  the  sentence  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
justification  of  the  Coalition,  (Feb.  17,  1788.) 

In  voL  L,  p.  372,  the  following  passage  occurs  in 
one  of  Lord  Grenville’s  letters:  “We  area  little 
uneasy  on  account  of  Uppoo,  who  had  made  peace 
with  the  Mahrattas,  and  was  collecting  hb  forces 
with  a  view  of  attacking  the  Nizam,  or  the  Rajah 
of  Oravancore,  whom  we  must  protect,  or  the 
Camatre  itself”  For  Oravancore  read  Dravaneore, 
and  for  Camatre  read  Carnatic. 

Again  in  p.  416:  “Yon  have  never  sent  me  any 
answer  about  the  Cranbourne  chair  proposal,  by 
which  means  that  business  b  delayed where  for 
chair  read  chaee. 

In  voL  iL,  p.  52,  Wm.  Gerard  Hamilton  is,  by 
the  interposition  of  a  comma,  divided  into  two 
persons,  Gerard  and  Hamilton. 

In  to),  ii.,  p.  893,  Lord  Grenville  writes  op  May 
25,  1798,  “O’Connor’s  acquittal  is  imputed  to 
Miller'*  charge,  and  that  to  his  being  completely 
exhausted,  so  as  to  omit  some  of  the  moat  materbl 
points  in  the  evidence.”  Who  ever  heard  of  Judge 
Miller  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  f  The  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  the  celebrated  ease  of  O’Quigley,  Arthur 
O’Connor,  and  three  others,  who  were  tried  for 
treason  at  Maidstone,  on  May  21  and  22,  1798. 
The  judge  who  summed  up  was  Mr.  Justice  Buller ; 
O'Quigley  was  convicted,  and  afterwards  hanged ; 
Arthur  O'Connor  and  the  three  others  were  ac¬ 
quitted. 

In  the  following  sentence  from  a  letter  written 
by  Lord  Grenville,  in  November,  1788,  a  negative 
appears  to  be  wanting:  “The  party  in  general  are 
so  hungry  and  impatient,  that  I  think  they  will 
[notf]  act  upon  the  better  judgment  of  their 
leaders,  and  prevent  them  from  doing  any  thing 
which  allows  a  moment’s  delay.”  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  24.) 

While  the  editor  details  at  length  those  well- 
known  events  which  may  be  found  in  the  “Annual 
Re^ster,”  or  any  ordinary  history  of  the  time,  he 
omits  to  explain  those  less  obnons  allusions  on 
which  a  reader  b  most  likely  to  desire  explanation. 
Thus  in  vol.  i.,  p.  258,  Lo^  Grenville  writes,  on 
May  7,  1788:  “1  am  in  some  doubt  what  to  do 
about  coming  over  to  yon,  as,  on  accoont  of  the 
prince’s  death,  there  is  no  levee  to-day,  nor,  I  fear, 
on  Friday.”  The  prince  here  alluded  to  b  Prince 
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Midhurst;  his  seat  having,  as  it  appears, 
been  purchased  by  his  father.  Lord  Holland. 
He  came  into  Parliament  as  a  supporter  of 
the  Government,  of  which  .the  Duke  of 
Grafton  was  then  the  head ;  and  was — fol¬ 
lowing  his  father’s  politics — an  eager  oppo¬ 
nent  of  Wilkes.  He  began,  even  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  to  show  his  remarkable  powers 
of  parliamentary  debate ;  and  some  of  bis 
earliest  speeches,  as  we  learn  from  the  un¬ 
willing  testimony  of  Horace  Walpole,  pro¬ 
duced  a  strong  impression  upon  the  House.* 
In  February,  177U — being  in  his  twenty-first 
year — he  accepted  the  office  of  a  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  shortly  after  the 
appointment  of  Lord  North  as  First  Minister, 
upon  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton.f  In  the  session  of  1772,  Mr.  Fox 
made  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Marriage 
Act;  on  which  occasion  Horace  Walpole — 
a  witness  whose  language  must  not  always 
be  construed  strictly — gives  the  following 
account : 

When  he  had  moved  this  repeal,  he  had  not 
read  the  .Marriage  Act,  nor  did  he  till  some  days 
after.  A  few  evenings  before,  he  had  been  at 
Brompton  on  two  errands ;  one,  to  consult  Justice 
Fielding  on  the  penal  laws,  the  other  to  borrow 
lO.OUOL,  which  he  brought  to  town  at  the  hazard 
of  being  robbed.  As  the  gaming  and  extravagance 


OcUvius,  son  of  George  IIL,  who  died  on  May  8, 
at  Kew  I'alaoe,  of  inoculation  for  the  stnall-poz, 
aged  four  years. 

In  vol.  iL,  p.  63 :  “I  was  a  little  mortified  at 
finding  our  friend  Hir  P.  P.  among  them.”  Sir  P. 
P.  is  t:iir  Peter  Parker,  as  appears  by  a  list  in  a 
subsequent  page,  p.  83. 

YoL  u.  p.  139  :  “  Pitt  authorizes  me  to  say  that 
he  could  find  the  means  of  opening  a  ten-shilling 
government  for  him  in  England  immediately.”  A 
ten-shilling  government  is  a  small  military  com¬ 
mand  with  a  pay  of  ten  shillings  per  diem. 

VoL  ii.  p.  377 :  In  a  letter  of  May  3,  1797,  Lord 
Grenville  says  to  Lord  Duekingluun,  “Have  you 
seen  My  Prince  /  He  is  sensible  and  well-informed, 
though  not  exactly  the  picture  of  a  young  lover.” 
The  Prince  alluded  to  was  the  Prince  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  who  was  married  to  the  Princess  Royal  on 
May  13,  1797,  and  whose  figure,  of  extraordinary 
ob^ity,  was  certainly  not  tti^  of  a  young  lover. 

*  Both  Fox  and  Pitt  showed  their  uncommon 
powers  of  parliamentary  speaking  from  their  earliest 
attemptsi  Sir  R.  Wal{>ole,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
for  courage,  readiness,  and  dexterity  in  debate,  was 
afterwards  second  to  none,  failed  in  his  first  speech. 
See  “Lord  Mahon’s  History,”  vol.  L,  p.  266.  Ed. 
12mo. 

f  The  popular  belief  that  Lord  Bute  oontinne<l 
to  exercise  a  secret  induenee  over  the  King,  after 
his  retirement  from  office,  is,  we  may  remark,  eon- 
cluaively  refuted  by  the  evidence  adduced  in  voL 
L  pp.  66—68,  of  the  “  Memorials  of  Fox.” 


of  young  men  of  quality  had  arrived  now  at  a 
pitch  never  heard  of,  it  is  worth  while  to  give  some 
account  of  it.  They  had  a  club  at  Almack’a,  in 
the  Pall  Mall,  where  they  played  only  for  rouleaus 
of  501.  each,  and  generally  there  was  10,000/.  in 
specie  on  the  table.  J/ird  Holland  had  paid  above 
20,000/.  for  his  two  sons.  Nor  were  the  manners 
of  the  gamesters,  or  even  their  dresses  for  play, 
undeserving  notice.  They  began  by  pulling  off 
their  embroidered  clothes,  and  put  on  frieze  great¬ 
coats,  or  turned  their  coats  inside  outwards  for 
luck.  They  put  on  pieces  of  leather  (such  as 
worn  by  footmen  when  they  clean  the  knives)  to 
save  their  laced  ruffles ;  and  to  guard  their  eyes 
from  the  light,  and  to  prevent  tumbling  their  hair, 
wore  high-crowned  straw  hats  with  broad  brims, 
and  adorned  with  flowers  and  ribbons ;  masks  to 
conceal  their  emotions  when  they  played  atquinze. 
Each  gamester  had  a  small  neat  stand  by  him  to 
hold  their  tea,  or  a  wooden  bowl  with  an  edge  of 
ormolu  to  hold  their  rouleaus.  They  borrowed 
great  sums  of  Jews  at  exorbitant  premiums. 
Cluirles  Fox  called  his  outward  room,  where  those 
Jews  waited  till  he  rose,  his  Jerusalem  Chamber. 
{Jlem.  nf  id*r,vol.  i.,  p.  70.) 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1772,  Fox,  being 
then  in  his  twenty- third  year,  resigned  his  seat 
at  the  Admiralty  Board.  His  resignation 
was  due,  partly  to  some  personal  discontent 
with  Lord  North,  but  chiefly  to  his  intention 
of  opposing  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  a  mea¬ 
sure  then  in  preparation,  much  desired  by 
the  King,  but  reluctantly  adopted  by  his  Min¬ 
isters.  While  the  bill  was  pending  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  King  wrote  to  Lord  North  in  the 
following  terms:  “ I  expect  every  nerve  to 
be  strained  to  carry  the  bill.  It  is  not  a 
question  relating  to  administrations,  hut  per¬ 
sonally  to  myself ;  therefore  I  have  a  right  to 
expect  a  hearty  support  from  every  one  in 
my  service,  and  I  sluill  remember  defaulter  s'* 
It  is  evident  from  the  King’s  language  that 
no  person  who  voted  against  this  bill  could 
continue  to  hold  office  under  the  Crown.  Fo^ 
took  an  active  part  in  opposing  it  during  its 
passage  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
“  In  the  course  of  the  debates,”  says  Horace 
Walpole,  “  I  have  given  very  inadequate  ideas 
of  the  speeches  of  Burke,  Charles  Fox,  and 
Wedderburne,  three  excellent  orators  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  Burke’s  wit,  allusions,  and  en- 
thu>ia8m  were  striking  but  not  imposing ; 
Wedderburne  was  a  sharp,  clever  arguer, 
though  unequal ;  Charles  Fox,  much  younger 
than  either,  was  universally  allowed  to  have 
seized  the  just  point  of  argument  throughout 
with  most  amazing  rapidity  and  clearness,  and 
to  have  excelled  even  Charles  Townshend  as 
a  Parliament  man.  though  inferior  in  wit  and 
variety  of  talents.” 

Fox  afterwards  introduced  his  bill  for 
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Amending  the  Marriage  Act :  it  was  opposed 
by  Lord  North  and  by  Burke,  and  was  ul¬ 
timately  thrown  out.  Walpole’s  account  of 
Burke’s  speech  against  this  bill  is  remarkable 
with  reference  to  his  subsequent  career: 

“  Burke  made  a  fine  and  long  oration 
Against  ihe  motion.  Burke  was  certainly  in 
his  principles  no  moderate  man ;  and  when 
his  party  did  not  interfere,  generally  leaned 
to  the  more  arbitrary  side,  as  had  appeared 
in  the  late  debates  on  the  Church,  in  which 
he  had  declared  for  the  clergy.  .  .  He  spoke 
with  a  choice  and  variety  of  language,  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  metaphors,  and  yet  with  a  correc¬ 
tion  of  diction  that  were  surprising.  His 
fault  was  copiousness  above  measure ;  and 
he  dealt  abundantly,  too  much,  in  establishing 
general  positions.  Two-thirds  of  this  oration 
resembled  the  beginning  of  a  book  on  speculative 
doctrines,  and  get  argument  toas  not  the  forte 
of  it." 

The  first  breach  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord 
North  was  not  of  long  duration;  for  in  De¬ 
cember  of  the  same  year,  1772,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made,  by  which  the  former  returned 
to  office  and  became  a  junior  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  His  habits  of  deep  play,  however, 
unhappily  continued  unbroken,  and  in  order 
to  pay  his  gaming  debts,  he  actually  incurred 
liabilities  to  the  enormous  amountof  140,000L, 
which  sum  was  discharged  by  his  father  from 
his  own  estate.*  A  strange  story  is  likewise 
told  by  Horace  Walpole  (the  truth  of  which 
is  recognized  by  Lord  Holland)  of  his  having 
been  at  this  time  duped  by  an  impostor  call¬ 
ing  herself  the  Jlon.  Mrs.  Grieve,  who  under- 
-  took  to  procure  for  him  as  wife,  a  Miss  Phipps, 
recently  arrived  from  the  West  Indies  with  a 
fortune  of  80,000f. 

In  the  session  of  1774,  Mr.  Fox,  impatient 
of  the  restraints  to  which  a  member  holding 

*  The  following  carious  aooount  of  tbs  occur¬ 
rences  of  this  time,  given  to  Lord  Holland  in  1828, 
by  Lord  Egremont,  is  worthy  of  attention  by  all 
persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  high  play.  “  Lord 
Egremont  was  oonvinced,”  he  said,  “  by  reflection, 
aided  by  his  sabaeqaent  experience  of  the  world, 
that  there  was  at  that  time  some  unfair  confederacy 
among  some  of  the  players,  and  that  the  great  losers, 
especi^y  Mr.  Fox,  were  actually  duped  and  cheated; 
he  should,  he  said,  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  and 
stoned  by  the  losers  themselves,  for  hinting  such  a 
thing  at  the  time ;  and  even  now,  those  of  them, 
himself  excepted,  who  survived,  would  exclaim  at 
such  a  suppomtion  ;  but  he  was  neverthelesa  satisfied 
that  the  immoderate,  constant,  and  unparalleled  ad¬ 
vantages  over  Charles  Fox  and  oUier  young  men 
were  not  to  be  accounted  for  merely  by  the  difference 
of  passing  or  holding  the  box,  or  the  hazard  of  the 
dice.  He  had  inde^  no  snspicions  (any  more  than 
the  rest  had)  at  the  time,  but  he  had  thongfat  it 
modi  over  sinoe,  and  he  now  had.” 
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a  subordinate  office  U  subject,  differed  from 
Lord  North,  and  took  an  independent  line 
with  respect  to  the  committal  of  Woodfall 
the  printer  for  a  breach  of  privilege.  The 
King,  who  appears  to  have  conceived  a  per¬ 
sonal  dislike  for  Fox  on  accountof  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Royal  Marriage  Bill,  was  much  dis¬ 
pleased  at  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and 
on  February  15lh  wrote  thus  to  Lord  North: 

“  I  am  greatly  incensed  at  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  Charles  Fox  in  forcing  you  to  vote 
with  hdm  last  night,  but  approve  much  of  the 
making  your  friends  vote  in  the  majority. 
Indeed,  that  young  man  has  so  strongly  cast 
off  every  principle  of  common  honor  and  hon¬ 
esty,  that  he  must  become  as  contemptible 
as  he  is  odious.  I  hope  you  will  let  him 
know  that  you  are  not  insensible  of  his  con¬ 
duct  towards  you.”* 

In  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  same  pro¬ 
ceeding,  Fox  repeated  his  insubordination  to 
Lord  North,  who,  in  consequence,  sent  him 
a  laconic  letter,  informing  him  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Fox  now* 
put  an  end  to  his  connection  with  Lord  North, 
went  into  Opposition,  aud  began  to  act  with 
the  Rockingham  party,  though  he  did  not 
formally  join  it  till  1778  or  1770.  By  this 
means  he  became  the  friend  of  Burke;  a 
friendship  which  exercised  much  influence 
upon  him.  His  independent  political  career, 
after  he  had  broken  through  his  original  party 
ties,  may  be  considered  as  commencing  from 
1774,  when  he  was  in  his  25lh  year.  This 
year,  as  Lord  John  Russell  remarks,  in  an 
excellent  review  of  our  history  from  1763  to 
1774,  (vol.  i.,  p.  102 — 133,)  was  the  turning- 
point  of  the  American  war.  It  was  then 
that  Lord  North,  though  he  had  originally 
been  adverse  to  the  imposition  of  the  teaduty, 
decided  to  maintain  it,  by  closing  the  port  of 


*  George  111.  oommeuisd  very  freely  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  men  whom  he  disliked,  in  his  letters  to  Lord 
North.  Thus,  in  s  letter  of  August,  1778,  he  speaks 
of  Lord  Chatham’s  recent  political  conduct  as 
“  abandoned he  describes  Lord  Chatham  as  totally 
devoid  of  the  honorable  sentiment  of  gratitude, 
and  calls  him  “a  trumpet  of  sedition.”  {Mem.  of 
Fox,  vuL  i.,  p  129.)  In  letters  of  the  16th  of 
March,  1778,  he  speaks  of  “  Lord  Chatham  and  his 
crew;”  and  calls  him  "that  perfidious  man.”  It 
seems  to  be  ascertained  that  George  111.  had  an  at¬ 
tack  of  insanity  (eonoealed  from  the  public)  so  early 
as  the  year  1766.  See  “Adolphus’  History  of  the 
Reign  of  George  III.,”  voL  i.,  p.  175,  ed.  1840; 
“  Lord  Mahon’s  History,”  vol.  v.,  p.  26.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  letters  from  Lord  Grenville  during  the 
King’s  illness  in  1788-9,  (in  the  Buckingham 
piq>ers,)  convince  us  that  the  Ministers  had,  at  that 
time,  no  suspicion  of  his  having  been  previously 
I  insane.  See  partieulariy  a  letter  in  vol.  il,  p.  6. 
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Boston,  and  altering  the  charter  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  “  In  taking  this  coarse,’'  says 
Lord  John,  “  Lord  North  was  warmly  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  closet,  and  received  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  country.  Yet  it  is  impossible 
not  to  reflect  that  Lord  North  was  the  same 
Minister  who  in  1768  had,  by  his  voice  in  the 
Cabinet,  prevented  the  repeal  of  the  tea  duty, 
and  the  abandonment  of  all  taxation  by  Par¬ 
liament  for  imperial  purposes.*  Had  he  sup¬ 
ported  that  repeal  in  1768,  he  would  have 

frrevented  the  American  war;  in  1774  he  at 
east  would  have  given  a  chance  to  peace  ;  in 
1778,  after  our  armies  bad  been  defeated,  the 
concession  was  useless  and  insufficient." 

Fox,  from  the  time  that  he  separated  him¬ 
self  from  Lord  North,  carried  on  an  unremit¬ 
ting  opposition  to  the  American  war.  His 
speeches,  always  marked  by  decided  ability, 
had  hitherto  been  desultory  and  occasional ; 
but  he  now  (as  Gibbon  said)  discovered  pow¬ 
ers  for  regular  debate  which  neither  bis 
friends  hoped  nor  his  enemies  dreaded.  Mr. 
Grattan,  (as  we  learn  from  Lord  John,)  who 
had  heard  Mr.  Fox  at  various  epochs,  de¬ 
clared  his  preference  for  the  speeches  deliv-  ] 
ered  during  the  American  war,  to  all  the  other 
efforts  of  his  eloquence.  His  denunciations 
of  Ministers  and  their  policy  were  conveyed 
in  the  strongest  language.  Thus  in  1777  be 
described  Lord  G.  Germaine  as  “  that  inaus¬ 
picious  and  ill-omened  character,  whose  arro- 
^nce  and  presumption,  whose  ignorance  and 
inability,'’  had  brought  evil  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  .f  Horace  Walpole  says,  that  on  the  bud¬ 
get  in  1778,  "Charles  Fox  poured  out  the 
bitterest  and  one  of  the  finest  of  all  his  phi- 

*  The  division  in  the  cabinet  of  6  to  4,  bj  which 
it  was  decided  to  maintain  the  tea  duty,  was  not  in 
17S8,  but  on  1st  of  May,  17<(9.  See  Lord  "  Mahon’s 
History,"  voL  v.,  p.  242,  and  Appendix,  p.  xxxviL 
The  votes  were  as  follows : 


For  repeal.  .Apainet  it. 

Duke  of  Grafton.  Lord  President. 

Lord  ChancellorCamden.  Lord  North. 

Lord  Granby.  Lord  Rochford. 

Gen.  Conway.  Lord  Hillsborough. 

.  Lord  Weymouth. 

On  such  slight  cirenmstancea  do  great  events  some¬ 
times  turn. 

f  On  this  occasion  "Lord  North  handsomely 
defended  Lord  George,  and  said  he  was  glad  Fox 
had  abandoned  him,  an  old  hulk,  to  attack  a  man 
of  war;  but  afterwards  he  perhaps  hurt  I»rd 
George  as  much  as  Fox  had  done;  for  the  latter 
ooming  up  to  the  Treasury  benches,  Lord  North 
said,  in  Lord  George’s  hearing,  'Charles,  I  am  glad 
you  did  not  fall  on  me  to-day,  for  you  was  in  full 
feather.’”  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  169.)  This 
anecdote  proves  the  private  familiarity  which  still 
sobaisted  between  Lord  North  and  Fox,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  political  differencea 


lippics  aminst  Lord  North,  taxing  him  with 
breach  of  honor  in  having  declared  that  he 
would  resign  if  his  first  conciliatory  proposi¬ 
tion  had  not  the  desired  effect ;  that  he  had 
broken  his  word  ;  that  be  had  this  year 
brought  measures  of  the  same  kind,  at  which 
he  confessed  he  felt  humbled,  though  not 
ashamed  ;  if  such  measures  did  not  make  him 
blush,  what  would  ?  And  in  this  style  he 
spoke  for  above  half  an  hour.” 

The  following  curious  account  of  a  scene 
in  an  American  debate  in  1777  occurs  in  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Crawford  (belter  known  by  his 
prenomen  of  Fisk)  to  Lord  Ossory : 

Charles  [Fox]  spoke  with  great  violence,  but 
the  House  this  time  went  along  with  him.  We 
were  not  shocked  at  his  talking  of  bringing  Ijord 
(Jeorge  [Germaine]  to  a  second  trial,  nor  were  we 
shocked  at  being  asked  if  we  could  patiently  con¬ 
tinue  to  submit  to  see  this  nation  disgraced  bv 
him  in  every  capacity.*  There  were  high  words 
between  Wedderburne  and  Burke,  which  so  of¬ 
fended  the  latter  that  he  went  out  of  the  House, 
and,  I  believe,  intended  to  challenge  Wedderburne, 
but  was  prevented  by  a  letter  from  Wedderburne, 
and  an  explanation  likewise,  which  he  sent  him 
through  Charles.  In  the  midst  of  Wedderbnrne’s 
■peaking,  Burke  burst  into  one  of  his  loud  hys¬ 
terical  laughs.  Unfortunately  at  that  moment 
there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  House.  Wedder¬ 
burne,  in  a  very  angry  tone,  said,  that  if  that  gen¬ 
tleman  did  not  know  manners, he, as  an  individual, 
would  teach  them  to  him ;  that  he  had  not  the 
good-will  of  that  gentleman,  and  did  not  wish  for 
it,  but  be  was  ambitious  of  having  even  his  re¬ 
spect,  and  would  force  it  from  him,&c.  This  the 

other  constnied  into  a  menace . I  have  given 

this  imperfect  description  of  a  quarrel  which  is 
very  well  settled  on  both  sides.  Burke  was  origi¬ 
nally  in  the  wrong,  because  nothing  could  be 
more  uncivil  than  his  laugh  appeared  to  be,  from 
the  accident  of  the  dead  silence  of  the  House  at 
that  moment.  (Memorials  >f  Fox,  vol.  i.,  p. 
162) 

The  efforts  of  the  Opposition  in  denounc¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  Lord  North’s  government 
were  not  unavailing,  for  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Ossory  of  November  29,  1777,  Fox  says: 
“  I  am  clear  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  is  with  us.  I  cannot  help  flattering 
myself  that  opinions  will,  in  the  long  run, 
have  their  influence  on  votes."  A  few 
months  later,  (February,  1778,)  he  uses  the 
following  remarkable  expressions  respecting 

*  The  allueion  is  to  Lord  G.  Germaine’s  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Minden,  in  1769,  for  which  he  was 
dismissed  by  Mr.  Pitt  from  all  his  military  employ¬ 
ments,  and  was  declared  by  a  court-martial  to  hav- 
been  guilty  of  disobeying  orders,  and  to  be  unfit 
to  serve  bts  Majesty  in  any  military  capacity  what¬ 
ever. 
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himself  in  a  letter  to  his  intimate  friend  |  oflSce,  Lord  Shelbnme  had  made  the  remark, 


Fitzpatrick,  who  was  then  in  America : 


that  “  surely  there  would  be  some  mode  of 


u  r  •  doing  every  thing  right,  without  doing  any 
1  think  I  have  given  you  enough  of  politics,  *i,-  i,  °  °  o  j 

considering  I  have  nothing  but  reports  and  con-  .1 

jectnres  to  give  you.  With  respect  to  my  own  *  This,  says  Mr.  Eden,  gave  me  the 
share,  I  can  only  say  that  people  flatter  me  that  I  opening  I  wished,  to  enter  fully,  and  in  the 
continue  to  gain,  rather  than  lose,  my  credit  as  plainest  language,  into  the  narrowness,  non- 
an  orator;  and  I  am  to  convinced  that  this  is  all  sense,  and  harshness  of  the  whole  propoei- 

that  I  ever  shall  gain,  (unless  I  choose  to  become  tjon^  so  far  as  implied  a  wish  and  expecta- 

the  mwnest  of  men.)  that  I  never  think  of  any  Lordship’s  friend  at  Hayes  [Lord 

any  other  object  of  ambition.  I  am  cerlamly  riu  au  i  *  -i  ir  /  au 

ambitious  by  nature,  but  I  really  have,  or  think  I  Chatham]  to  avail  himself  of  the  pressure 

have,  totally  subdued  that  passion.  I  have  still  *  moment  m  order  to  dictate  terms  to  the 
as  much  vanity  as  ever,  which  is  a  happier  pas-  closet,  every  part  of  which  would  imply  a 
sion  by  far ;  because  great  reputation  1  think  I  desertion  and  disavowal  of  servants  who  for 
may  acquire  and  keep;  great  situation  I  never  many  years  had  fought  the  cause  of  their 
^  acquire,  nor,  if  acquired,  keep,  without  mak-  master,  of  the  Parliament,  and  of  the  whole 
ing  sacrifices  that  1  never  will  make.  If  I  am  nf,tion  with  the  most  cordial  fidelity  and 

but  if  I  am  right,  I  am  sure  1  shall  be  the  hap-  kind,  the  truth  of  which  remains  un 

pier  for  having  made  op  my  mind  to  my  situa-  impaired,  though  mischances  and  circum- 
tion.  stances  may  make  it  more  difficult  to  enforce 

them.  I  added,  that  though  uninformed  and 
The  influence,  however,  which  hox  had  unauthorized  as  to  any  specific  resolutions 
gained  in  the  House  by  his  speeches  against  taken,  I  could  argue  safely  from  the  senti- 
ihe  Ministry,  and  the  waning  popularity  of  ments  of  honor  which  I  knew  to  be  firmly 
the  war  since  the  reverses  of  our  arms,  es-  rooted,  and  could  at  once  say  that  no  ar- 
pecially  after  the  surrender  of  Saratoga^  in  rangement  could  or  would  ever  be  littened  to 
October,  1777,  led  toa  negotiation  with  Fox  moment  except  on  the  ground  of  trure  ae- 
in  March,  1778,  to  induce  him  to  join  Lord  cession  of  capacity  and  business,  in  a  moment 
North  s  Ministry.  Ibis  negotiation  (to  which  which  would  require  great  exertions;  and 
the  King’s  consent  had  doubtleM  been  ob-  that  even  such  accessions  could  not  be  taken, 
tained)  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Eden,  (after-  unless  made  in  a  plan  consistent  with  the 
wards  Lord  Auckland,)  whose  account  of  his  honor  of  all  that  had  passed  heretofore.” — 
interview  of  three  hours  with  Fox  is  now  (Vol.  1,  p.  185.)* 

published.  Fox  is  reported  to  have  said.  The  limited  extent  of  the  King’4  views  in 
*'tbat  except  with  Lord  G.  Germaine,  be  consenting  to  these  negotiations,  and  his  reso- 
could  act  with  the  existing  Ministers;  but  lution  to  continue  the  anti-American  policy 
he  disavowed  every  possibility  of  accepting  go  long  as  he  could  find  Ministers  who  would 
singly  and  alone,  and  even  doubted  whether  support  him,  are  fully  displayed  in  his  letters 
he  could  accept  in  any  case.”  “I  am  con-  to  Lord  North  at  this  period.  In  a  letter  of 
vinced,”  adds  Mr.  Eden,  “  that  he  will  make  the  16th  of  March,  1778,  he  thus  expresses 
no  bad  use  of  the  conversation,  but  in  other  himself:  “I  will  only  add,  to  put  before  your 


respects  will  be  as  hostile  as  ever.’ 


eyes  my  most  inward  thoughts,  that  no  ad- 


similar  overture  was  made  at  the  same  time,  vantage  to  this  country,  nor  personal  danger 
through  Mr.  Eden,  to  Lord  bhelburne,  whose  to  myself,  can  ever  make  me  address  myself 
chief  political  connection  was  with  Lord  to  Lord  Chatham,  or  any  other  branch  of 
Chatham;  and  through  him  an  attempt  was  Opposition.  Honestly,  I  would  rather  lose 

made  to  ascertain  the  terms  upon  which  _ _ _ _ 

Lord  Chatham  would  join  the  Goveinment.  •  CkiDGeming  this  negotiation  through  Lord 
It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  King  did  not  Shelburne  with  Lord  Chatham,  see  “Lord  Mahon’s 
meditate  any  fundamental  change  of  policy.  History,”  a  67,  yol.  vi.,  p.  228 — 226.  I^rd  Mahon 

or  any  real  concession  to  the  views  of  the  that  the  object  of  the 

TT  1  .  -  KioK  was  at  this  juncture  wholly  unattainable; 

Opposition.  lie  was  ready  to  engraft  men  ^^at  if  Lord  North  wUred  as  not  willing  or  not 
of  ability  into  the  Ministry^  but  merely  with  able  to  carry  his  system  farther,  fio  oth^r  odmtnit- 
a  view  of  strengthening  it,  not  of  altering  its  trationon  the  same  system  could  he  formed.'^  This 
measures.  This  appears  clearly  from  a  cu-  opinion  seems  to  us  perfectly  correct,  but  the  plan 

rious  passage  in  Mr.  Eden’s  account  of  his  “I*®?* 

r  T  j  OL  iL  T  .1  ject”  It  was  the  King’s  aversion:  and  he  was 

interview  with  Lord  Shelburne.  In  the  inly  willing  to  consent  to  it  on  terms  which  ren- 
course  of  a  discussion  on  certain  changes  of  dered  it  impossible. 
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the  crown  I  now  wear  than  bear  the  igno¬ 
miny  of  possessing  it  under  their  shackles." 
On  the  following  day  he  writes  thus :  “  My 
dear  Lord,  no  consideration  in  life  shall  make 
me  stoop  to  Opposition.  I  am  still  ready  to 
accept  any  part  of  them  that  will  come  to 
the  assistance  of  my  present  eflScient  Minis¬ 
ters;  but  whilst  any  ten  men  in  the  kingdom 
will  stand  by  me,  I  will  not  give  myself  up 
to  bondage.  My  dear  Lord,  I  will  rather 
risk  my  crown  than  do  what  I  think  per¬ 
sonally  disgraceful.  It  is  impossible  this  na¬ 
tion  should  not  stand  by  me.  If  they  will 
not,  they  shall  have  another  king;  for  I 
never  will  put  my  hand  to  what  will  make 
me  miserable  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life.” 
On  the  22d,  the  King  says :  “  I  will  never 
consent  to  removing  the  members  of  my  pre¬ 
sent  Cabinet  from  my  service ;”  and  on  the 
29th  he  puts  this  question  to  Lord  North; 
“  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  strengthen  the 
present  Administration  by  an  accession  of 
some  men  of  talents  from  the  Opposition  ?" 
He  then  adds :  If  that  cannot  be  effected, 
will  you  consent  to  continue,  and  try  to  exert 
yourself,  and  cooperate  with  me  in  putting 
vigor  and  activity  to  every  department  ?  ’ 
Again,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1779,  the 
King  addresses  Lord  North  in  the  same 
strain ;  “  I  perceive,  as  I  expected,  that  Op¬ 
position,  when  they  talk  of  conditions,  mean 
to  dictate.  I  thank  Ood,  whatever  difficul¬ 
ties  may  surround  me,  I  am  not  made  of 
materials  to  stoop  to  that."  And  on  the  4  th 
February  :  “  My  conduct  will  show  that  I 
never  am  deaf  to  any  apparent  proposals  of 
general  union,  though  no  circumstances  shall 
ever  compel  me  to  be  dicLited  to  by  Opposi¬ 
tion." 

If  Qeorge  III.  had  understood  his  position 
as  a  constitutional  king,  he  would  at  this  time 
have  consented  to  form  a  new  Ministry  from 
the  leaders  of  Opposition,  and  have  ac¬ 
quiesced,  without  querulous  and  undignihed 
protestations,  in  a  policy  which  in  a  few 
years  was  forced  upon  hU  acceptance  by  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country,  and  at  the 
point  of  the  Parliamentary  bayonet. 

Lord  Holland  remarks  upon  these  declara¬ 
tions,  that  “  the  King  was  willing  to  employ 
any  one  who  would  concur  with  him  in  his 
efforts  to  reduce  the  revolted  colonies  to  obe¬ 
dience,  but  would  not  accept  the  services  of 
Opposition,  because  the  Opposition  thought 
that  object  unattainable,  and  were  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  The  result  is,  that  it  was  the  King 
at  that  period,  and  the  King  only,  who  pre¬ 
vented  a  coalition  of  parties,  and  peace  with 


America."  From  this  view  Lord  J.  Russell 
justly,  as  we  think,  dissents :  "  I  cannot,"  he 
says,  concur  in  this  last  remark.  The 
King’s  determination  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe  could  have  had  no 
practical  influence  had  not  Lord  North  con¬ 
sented  to  remain  Minister,  to  carry  on  a  war 
of  which  he  disapproved,  and  had  nut  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  House  of  Commons  supported  a 
system  which  they  believed  in  their  hearts  to 
be  fraught  with  danger  to  the  country.  The 
power  of  a  single  will  was  indeed  conspicuous, 
but  the  Constitution  afforded  ample  means  of 
overruling  that  will,  had  the  Minister  obeyed 
his  own  convictions,  or  had  the  House  of 
Commons  been  true  to  the  people  they  re¬ 
presented.” 

In  the  summer  of  1779,  fresh  overtures 
to  the  leaders  of  Opposition  were  made  for 
the  formation  of  a  Coalition  Government,  in 
which  Lord  Weymouth  was  to  be  fiist  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Thurlow  Chancellor; 
Lords  North,  G.  Germaine,  Suffolk,  Sand¬ 
wich,  Dartmouth,  and  some  others,  were  to 
retire,  and  their  places  were  to  be  fliled  up 
by  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  friends,  or 
they  were  to  take  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
and  Lords  Camden  and  Shelburne.  This 
overture  was  rejected  by  Lord  Rockingham’s 
party,  somewhat  too  hastily  and  perem 
in  Mr.  Fox’s  judgment.  *‘  You  think,’ 

Mr!  Fox  to  Lord  Rockingham,  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  “  you  can  best  serve  the  country  by 
continuing  a  fruitless  opposition  ;  /  think  it 
impoisible  to  terve  it  at  all  but  by  coming  into 
power;  and  go  even  so  far  as  to  think  it 
irreconcilable  with  the  duty  of  a  public  man 
to  refuse  it,  if  offered  to  him  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  his  private  honor,  and  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  form  fair  hopes  of  doing 
essential  service.”  The  wisdom  of  this  refu¬ 
sal  is  most  ably  vindicated  in  an  admirable 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Mr. 
Fox,  which  its  length  prevents  us  from  ex¬ 
tracting,  but  which  we  strongly  commend 
to  the  reader’s  attentive  perusal.  (Vol.  i.,  p. 
213.)  The  Duke  of  Richmond  shows  that 
the  offer  was  too  vague  for  acceptance  ;  and 
that  the  Whigs,  who  might  have  joined  the 
Government,  would  have  had  no  security  that 
their  principles  would  be  acted  on.  "  If,"  he 
says,  “  we  are  not  to  make  the  arrangement, 
and  are  yet  to  be  supposed  to  have  the  man¬ 
agement  of  affairs,  it  becomes  not  only  fair, 
but  necessary,  that  we  should  have  a  specific 
description  of  that  share  of  government  pro¬ 
posed  for  us,  which  is  to  give  us  the  means, 
weight,  and  authority  to  carry  our  measures ; 
or  if  it  is  not  intended  that  we  are  to  direct 
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the  measures,  it  is  necessary  we  should  have 
a  precise  idea  of  those  to  which  we  are  called 
to  accede.  Without  one  of  these,  it  it  merely 
an  offer  of  places  without  power,  under  a  bar¬ 
gain  to  screen  those  whom  we  have  been  so  long 
condemning.  Such  an  offer  I  am  sure  you 
will  approve  of  our  rejecting  with  indigna¬ 
tion.”  It  is  evident,  from  what  we  now  know  of 
the  King’s  feelings,  that  if  Lord  Rockingham 
and  his  friends  had  met  this  overture  with  a 
less  decided  refusal  at  the  threshold,  and  had 
shown  a  willingness  to  entertain  the  proposal, 
they  would  speedily  have  found  that  the 
King  was  only  willing  to  admit  them  on  terms 
inconsistent  with  their  principles  and  personal 
hon6r,  and  that  the  negotiation  would  have 
immediately  come  to  an  end.  Thus  far  we 
assent  to  the  view  so  well  enforced  in  the 
Duke  of  Richmond’s  letter ;  at  the  same 
time  we  think,  with  Fox,  that  it  was  a  most 
important  matter  for  the  interests  of  the 
country  at  that  moment  to  break  up  Lord 
North’s  Government,  which  object  would 
have  been  accomplished,  if  several  of  the 
Whig  leaders  could  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Cabinet  without  compromising  their 
principles;  and  although  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  King  would  have  allowed  an  Ad¬ 
ministration  so  constituted  to  remain  in  power 
for  six  months,  we  deem  it  highly  improba¬ 
ble  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  public  affairs, 
he  would  have  b<'en  able  to  resuscitate  as  bhd 
a  Government  as  that  which  continued  in 
office  until  1782. 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  soon  after  Lord 
G.  Gordon’s  riots,  overtures  for  a  junction 
were  again  made  to  Lord  Rockingham 
through  Mr.  Frederic  Montague.*  In  a 
memorandum  of  instructions  for  this  nego¬ 
tiation,  found  among  Lord  North’s  papers,  it 
is  stated :  “  No  difficulty  about  Dukes  of 
Portland  and  Manchester,  Mr.  Townshend, 
Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Fox ;  but  Lord  [North] 
advises  that  Mr.  Fox  should  at  first  be  pro¬ 
posed  for  an  office  that  would  not  lead 
immediately  to  the  closet.”  The  leaders  of 
Opposition  entertained  this  proposal,  and 
offered  to  treat  upon  certain  conditions,  of 
which  the  two  following  were  the  most  im¬ 
portant  : 

“1.  The  American  war  requires  no  dis¬ 
cussion,  as  they  did  not  see  how  the  troops 
could  be  recalled  from  thence,  and  the  de- 

•  Mr.  Frederic  Montague,  of  Papplewick  Hall, 
in  Nottinghamshire,  eat  for  Northampton,  and 
afterwards  for  Higham  Ferrers.  He  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  Rockingham  party,  and  was 
one  of  the  seven  commissioners  named  in  Fox’s 
India  Bill 


pendence  of  America  need  not  at  present  be 
taken  into  consideration.” 

“  2.  That  some  public  measures  must  be 
admitted  to  enable  them  to  coalesce  with 
reputation,  such  as  Mr.  Crewe’s  Bill,  the 
Contractor’s  Bill,  and  a  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  Mr.  Burke’s  Bill.” 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  King  was  made 
aware  of  these  conditions,  the  negotiation 
received  its  quietus  from  the  following  re¬ 
marks  addressed  by  His  Majesty,  in  his  own 
royal  style  of  composition,  to  Lord  North: 

“  The  evasive  answer  about  America  will  by 
no  means  answer.  Indeed,  upon  all  constitutional 
points,  the  Opposition  have  run  so  wild,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  come  into 
office  to  give  assurances  that  they  do  not  mean  to 
be  hampered  by  the  tenets  they  have  held  during 
their  opposition.  The  second  proposition  is 
therefore  quite  inadmissible. 

“  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Fox  have, 
more  avowedly  than  any  others  of  the  Rocking¬ 
ham  party,  dipped  themselves,  for  they  have 
added,  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments, 
and  the  former,  by  a  strange  conceit  of  changing 
the  whole  mede  and  right  of  election,  would 
materially  alter  the  Constitution.  This,  added  to 
his  unremitted  personal  ill-conduct  to  me,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  I  should  express  any  wish  of 
seeing  him  in  my  service.  Persons  must  alone 
forlhfir  faults  before  I  can  attempt  to  fargite  them. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  has  not  put  his  foot  into 
my  apartments  for  seven  years,  nut,  not  content 
with  this,  he  sent  me  a  message  by  Lord  Wey¬ 
mouth,  that  though  he  never  came  near  to  me,  he, 
as  a  Lieutenant-General,  asked  my  leave  to  go  to 
France.  As  to  Mr.  Fox,  if  any  lucrative,  not 
ministerial  office,  can  be  pointed  cut  for  him,  pro¬ 
vided  he  will  support  the  Ministry,  I  shall  have 
no  objection  to  the  proposition.  He  never  had 
any  principle,  and  can  therefore  act  as  his  inter¬ 
est  may  ^lide  him. 

“  The  Duke  of  Portland  I  should  with  pleasure 
see  in  my  service.  Ireland,  or  any  great  Court 
office,  would,  I  hope,  suit  him.  The  Duke  of 
Manchester,  in  a  lucrative  office,  I  should  not 
object  to.  Messrs.  Townshend  and  Burke  would 
be  real  acquisitions.”  (Vol.  i.,  p.  262.) 

During  all  this  time  Lord  North  was  se¬ 
cretly  disinclined  to  the  policy  on  which  his 
Government  had  been  acting ;  he  was  desi¬ 
rous  of  resigning  his  po»t  of  Prime  Minister, 
and  only  retained  it  in  deference  to  the  King’s 
wishes.  Ample  evidence  of  this  fact  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  work  before  us.  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Lord  North  to  the 
King,  contains  a  most  extraordinary  confession 
of  the  state  of  his  mind  on  the  subject.  The 
conversation  took  place  in  October,  1779; 
and  Lord  North  remained  in  office  more  than 
two  years  longer. 
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Lord  Gower  [President  of  the  Cunncil]  came 
to  liord  North  to  inform  him  that  he  had  lon|;  felt 
the  utmost  uneasiness  at  the  situation  of  his 
Majesty’s  affairs ;  that  notbinif  can  be  so  weak  as 
the  Government ;  that  nothing  is  done ;  that 
there  was  no  discipline  in  the  state,  the  army,  or 
the  navy ;  and  that  impending  ruin  must  be  the 
consequence  of  the  prerent  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  that  he  thought  himself  obliged,  as  welf 
in  conscience  as  in  wisdom,  to  desire  an  immedi¬ 
ate  dismissal  from  his  employment ;  that  be  had 
no  connection  with  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Opposition,  which  he  thought  as  wicked  as  the 
Administration  is  weak  ;  that  nothing  can  afibrd 
the  least  hope  but  a  coalition,  and  he  is  afraid 
that  even  that  remedy  may  be  ton  late ;  that  he 
feels  the  greatest  gratitude  for  the  many  marks 
of  royal  goodness  which  he  has  received,  but  that 
he  does  not  think  it  the  duty  of  a  faithful  servant 
to  endeavor  to  preserve  a  system  which  must  end 
in  the  ruin  of  his  Majesty,  and  of  the  country. 
He  is  determined  never  again  to  take  office,  but 
support  Government  in  his  private  capacity. 
Lord  North  thinks  that  Lord  Gower’s  resignation 
at  the  present  moment  must  be  the  ruin  of  Ad¬ 
ministration.  In  Lord  North’s  arguments  with 
Lord  Gower,  Lord  North  owns  that  he  had  cer¬ 
tainly  one  disadvantage,  which  it,  that  he  holJt  in 
hit  heart,  and  hat  held  for  thete  three  yeart,  jutl 
the  tame  opinion  with  Lord  Oower.  (Vol.  i.,  p. 
345.) 

In  commenting  on  this  remarkable  declara¬ 
tion,  Lord  Holland  and  Mr.  Allen  “  lament 
Lord  North’s  weakness,  but  enter  into  the 
chivalrous  feelings  of  Lord  North,  which  in¬ 
duced  him,  in  opposition  to  his  better  judg¬ 
ment,  not  to  abandon  a  master  who  expressed 
for  him  such  confidence,  affection  and  regard.” 
From  this  opinion  Lord  John  Ru.ssell  dis¬ 
sents,  and  supports  his  dissent  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  just  and  discriminating  remarks: 


The  King  held  that  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  America  would  place  this 
country  in  a  state  of  inferiority,  and  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  its  ruin  as  a  great  and  powerful  state. 
L)rd  Chatham  had  held  an  opinion  very  similar 
to  this.  Lord  Shelburne,  following  his  leader, 
said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  when  America 
bees  me  independent,  the  sun  of  England  would 
set.  The  sovereign  was  only  hlnmabU  for  the  ob- 
siinaey  vilh  which  he  clung  to  an  opininn  enter¬ 
tained  by  tome  of  the  most  sagacious  and  emtnenl 
of  his  sulgeett.  Lord  North’s  position  was  dif¬ 
ferent;  he  was  disposed  to  conciliate  America, 
had  sent  Commissioi  ers  for  that  purpose,  and  was 
quite  ready  to  consent  to  peace.  For  three  years 
he  had  been  of  opinion  that  his  own  ministry  was 
feeble,  and  would  effect  no  good  purpose.  Why, 
then,  did  he  remain  ?  To  carry  into  effect  the 
personal  wishes  of  the  sovereign,  which  he  preferred 
to  the  welfare  of  the  slate.  This  may  be  Toryism ; 
but  it  is  nut  patriotic,  still  less  is  it  constitutional 
conduct.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  247.)  ^ 


As  the  war  proceeded,  and  its  failures  ac¬ 
cumulated  ;  moreorer,  as  the  ability  with 
which  its  management  was  attacked  b^  the 
Opposition,  and  the  weakness  with  which  it 
was  defended  by  Ministers,  became  more  con¬ 
spicuous,  a  change  in  public  opinion  was 
gradually  produced,  which  began  to  be  felt 
in  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
first  decided  symptom  of  this  change  was 
the  result  of  the  famous  motion  of  Dunning, 
“  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has  in¬ 
creased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimin¬ 
ished,”  which,  after  a  hot  debate,  was  car¬ 
ried,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1780,  by  233  to 
215  votes.  In  the  meantime,  the  pretensions 
of  the  Opposition,  and  their  indisposition  to 
such  a  compromise  as  they  had  recently  been 
willing  to  accept,  naturally  increased. 

In  writing  to  bis  friend  Fitzpatiick,  in 
September,  1781,  Mr.  Fox  says:  “The 
more  I  think  of  the  whole  of  the  business, 
the  more  I  feel  averse  to  coming  in  upon 
any  terms,  unless  on  those  of  parliamentary 
condemnation  of  what  is  past.’’  Nothing  of 
this  sort  was  hinted  at  in  the  negotiation, 
through  Mr.  Fred.  Montague,  in  the  summer 
of  the  previous  year.  A  few  days  before 
the  fall  of  Lord  North’s  Ministry,  Fox  used 
language  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
showed  that  he  kept  no  measures  with  the 
Court.  In  the  debate  on  General  Conway’s 
motion  for  peace  with  America,  on  February 
22,  1782,  Welbore  Ellis,  the  new  American 
Secretary,  made  an  unmeaning  speech,  which 
disclosed  no  decided  views.  “Jenkinson,” 
says  Horace  Walpole,  ”  was  less  oracular, 
and  Charles  Fox  accordingly  applied  a  much 
harsher  comment  on  him,  as  one  who  was 
the  mouth  of  the  oracle,  of  which  Ellis  was 
only  the  statue ;  but  as  if  Fox  had  embraced 
all  the  notions  that  had  been  held  about  ora¬ 
cles,  (to  which  indeed  he  did  not  even  allude,) 
he  mentioned  the  infernal  spirit  that  really 
ruled  and  had  nearly  ruined  the  country.” 
But  notwithstanding  the  increasing  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Opposition,  the  King  persisted, 
as  long  as  he  could  keep  a  Ministry  together, 
in  refusing  his  consent  to  the  independence 
of  the  revolted  colonies.  Thus,  even  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1781,  he  is  careful  to  im¬ 
press  on  Lord  North  that  there  is  ^^no  change 
in  his  sentiments  on  the  essential  point, 
namely,  the  getting  a  peace  at  the  expense 
of  a  separation  from  America,  which  no  diffi¬ 
culties  can  get  him  to  consent  to.”  Even 
when  the  overthrow  of  Lord  North’s  Minis¬ 
try,  by  adverse  votes  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  was  imminent,  the  King  still  held  to 
bis  intention  of  excluding  the  Opposition  from 
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power.  “  Certain  it  is,”  says  Walpole, 

“  nothing  could  exceed  the  aversion  of  the 
King,  not  to  parting  with  his  Minister,  but  to 
accepting  one  by  force.  AH  his  arts — little 
ones,  indeed — were  employed  to  avoid  that 
humiliation ;  and  though  he  succeeded  in  the 
only  artifice  in  which  he  ever  had  succeeded — 
sowing  division — yet  he  not  only  avoided  no 
mortification,  but  laid  a  foundation  for  re¬ 
ceiving  much  greater.”  He  even  talked  of 
returning  to  Hanover,  and  directions  were 
given  to  prepare  the  royal  yacht  for  his 
transport  to  the  Continent.  This  intention 
seems  to  have  been  in  his  mind  when,  on  the 
I7ih  of  March,  three  days  before  Lord 
North’s  resignation,  he  addressed  to  his 
Prime  Minister  the  following  mysterious 
words ;  ”  I  am  resolved  not  to  throw  myself 
into  the  hands  of  Opposition,  at  all  events, 
and  shall  certainly,  if  things  ^o  as  they  seem 
to  tend,  know  what  my  conscience  as  well  As 
honor  dictates,  as  the  only  way  left  for  me." 

Lord  North’s  resignation,  involving  the 
dissolution  of  his  Ministry,  and  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  with  America,  took  place  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1782.  The  following  lively  account 
of  the  scene  which  passed  that  night  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  left  by  Lord  Holland: 

I  have  heard  my  uncle  Fitzpatrick  give  a  very 
diverting  account  of  the  scene  that  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  day  of  Lord  North’s 
resignation,  which  happened  to  he  a  remarkable 
cold  day,  with  a  fall  of  snow.  A  motion  of  Lord 
Siirrey^s,  for  the  dismissal  of  Ministers,  stood  for 
that  day,  and  the  Whigs  were  anxious  that  it 
should  come  on  before  the  resignation  of  Ijord 
North  was  officially  announced,  that  his  removal 
from  office  might  be  more  manifestly  and  formally 
the  act  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  and  Lord 
Surrey  rose  at  the  same  instant ;  after  much 
clamor,  disorder,  and  some  insignificant  speeches 
on  order,  Mr.  Pox,  with  great  quickness  and  ad¬ 
dress,  moved,  as  the  most  regular  mode  of  extri¬ 
cating  the  House  from  its  embarrassment,  “  That 
Lord  Surrey  be  now  heard.”  But  Lord  North, 
with  yet  more  admirable  presence  of  mind,  mixed 
with  pleasantry,  rose  immediately  and  said,  “  I 
rise  to  speak  to  that  motion and,  as  his  reason 
for  opposing  it,  stated  his  resignation  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  Ministry.  The  House,  satisfied, 
became  impatient,  and  afier  some  inefi'ectual 
efforts  of  speakers  on  both  sides  to  procure  a 
hearing,  an  adjournment  took  place.  Snow  was 
falling,  and  the  night  tremendous.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers’  carriages  were  dismissed,  and  Mrs.  Rennet’s 
room  at  the  door  was  crowded.  But  Lord  North’s 
carriage  was  waiting.  He  put  into  it  one  or  two 
of  his  friends,  whom  he  had  invited  to  go  home 
with  him,  and  turning  to  the  crowd,  chiefly  com¬ 
peted  of  his  bitter  enemies,  in  the  midst  of  their 
triumph  exclaimed,  in  this  hour  of  defeat  and 
Buppo^  mortification,  with  admirable  good-hu- 
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mor  and  pleasantry,  **  I  have  my  carriage.  You 
see,  gentlemen,  the  advantage  of  being  in  the 
secret.  Good-night.”  (Vd.  i.,  p.  295.)* 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  new 
Ministry  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  clear¬ 
ly  explains  its  internal  feebleness  and  speedy 
extinction.  The  King  began  by  applying, 
through  the  Chancellor  Thurlow,  to  Lord 
Rockingham,  as  leader  of  the  principal  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Whigs,  in  order  to  learn  the  terms 
upon  which  he  would  undertake  to  form  an 
administration.!  'fhese  were,  in  substance, 
the  independence  of  America,  and  measures 
for  diminishing  the  intlueoce  of  the  Crown. 
Unwilling  to  capitulate  on  these  terms,  the 
King  next  made  an  attempt  to  induce  Lord 
Gower  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  ;  but  without  success.  In  his  letter 
authorizing  this  application,  he  declared  that 
“he  could  never  submit  to  a  total  change 
without  abandoning  his  principles  and  hon¬ 
or,  which  he  would  never  do.”  The  King 
then  sent  for  Lord  Shelburne,  and  asked  him 
to  form  a  Government ;  he  declined  the  offer, 
and  advised  the  King  to  prefer  Lord  Rock¬ 
ingham  a  fact  which  he  did  not  then  dis¬ 
close,  but  which  he  stated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  after  Lord  Rockingham’s  death, §  and 
which  was  also  mentioned  at  the  same  time 
by  the  King  to  Mr.  Fox.|  In  the  first  in¬ 
terview  nothing  was  arranged,  but  three 
days  afterwards  the  King  sent  again  for 
Lord  Shelburne,  who  returned,  bringing  an 
offer  of  the  Treasury  to  Lord  Rockingham, 
and  full  powers  to  treat,  both  as  to  men  and 
measures ;  he  himself  was  to  be  a  Secretary 
of  State.  Lord  Rockingham  at  first  hesitated 


*  The  same  story  is  told  in  Wraxall’s  “  Historical 
Memoirs,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  607,  ed.  1836. 

f  The  particulars  of  this  negotiation  through 
Lord  Thurlow  are  given  in  Lord  Albemarle’s  “  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Lord  Rockingham,”  voL  iL 

!  Lord  Mahon,  vol.  vi.,  p.  897,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Memoirs 
respecting  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  with  the 
OppoutioD  in  1779,  already  mentioned :  “This  cir¬ 
cumstance  cemented  the  (Jppoeition  into  a  more 
solid  body,  and  furnished  the  means,  that  Lord 
Camden  and  I  improved,  by  persuading  Lord 
Shelburne  not  to  contest  with  Lord  Rockingham 
the  Treasury,  in  case  a  new  administration  was  to 
be  formed.  Lord  Shelburne  yielded  the  point  with 
a  better  grace  than  I  had  expected,” 

§  July  10,  1782. 

I  Memorials  of  Fox,  voL  L,  p.  436.  Bishop 
Watson,  in  the  anecdotes  of  his  Life,  says;  “Lord 
Rockingham  told  me  that  Lord  Shelburne  1^  be¬ 
haved  very  honorably  to  him  in  not  accepting  the 
Treasury,  which  the  King  had  offered  to  him  in 
preference  to  Lord  Rockingham.”  (P.  93,  4to.) 
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as  to  the  propriety  of  accepting  an  offer 
made  in  so  indirect  and  mistrustful  a  man¬ 
ner;  but  upon  consultation  with  Mr.  Fox 
and  other  friends,  he  decided  (perhaps  un¬ 
wisely*)  not  to  reject  it.  He  accompanied 
bis  acceptance,  however,  with  a  list  of  the 
Cabinet,  in  which  he  was  himself  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord 
Shelburne  the  Secretaries  of  State,  The 
office  of  Chancellor  was  alone  left  open.  On 
the  same  evening  a  large  meeting  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  T.  Townshend,  to  which  this  list 
was  submitted.  The  list,  having  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  this  meeting,  was  sent  to  Lord 
Shelburne,  who  agreed  to  the  arrangement, 
and  communicated  the  names  to  the  King. 
Lord  Shelburne  had  a  long  interview  with 
the  King  on  the  following  day,  and  then 
went  to  Mr.  Fox  to  inform  him  that  the  pro¬ 
posals  were  substantially  adopted.  At  this 
interview  Mr.  Fox  told  Lord  Shelburne  that 
he  perceived  this  Administration  was  to  con¬ 
sist  of  two  parts — one  belonging  to  the  King, 
the  other  to  the  public.  Lord  Tburlow 
continued  as  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Dunning, 
created  Lord  Ashburton,  was  added  to  the 
Cabinet,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne,  without  previous  communication  with 
Lord  Rockingham. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  King,  though  be 
prudently  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  majority,  and  abandoned  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  retiring  to  Hanover,  yet  bowed  his 
neck  under  the  yoke  of  Opposition  with 
visible  reluctance.  He  refused  to  see  his 
future  Prime  Minister  until  he  was  actually 
in  o6Sce ;  and  by  giving  his  chief  apparent 
confidence  to  another  member  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  discord  and 
distrust  in  the  Government  from  its  very 
commencement.  The  seed  thus  carefully 


*  After  the  reeignation  of  the  Shelbarne  Adiniois- 
tration,  the  King  applied  to  Lord  North,  who  de¬ 
clined  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  Ministry 
himeelf,  and  advised  the  King  to  apply  to  the  I)ake 
of  Portland.  “Lord  North,”  says  II,  Walpole, 
“proposed  to  the  King  to  see  the  Duke  of  Portland 
himself ;  but  that  the  King  refused,  and  told  Lord 
North  to  desire  the  Duke  to  send  him  his 
arrangement  in  writing.  This  was  as  positively 
refused  by  the  Duke,  who  sent  word  tut  if  hia 
Majesty  condescended  to  employ  him,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  see  his  Blajeety.”  (J/emoirt  of 
Fox,  vol.  ii.,  n.  49.)  It  ended  by  the  King  seeing 
the  Duke  oi  Portland,  and  his  becoming  Prime 
Minister.  The  above  accouift  is  confirmed  by  Lord 
Grenville’s  relation  of  his  interview  with  the  King, 
who  showed  him  the  correspondence  with  Lora 
North  and  the*  Duke  of  Portland.  (Buckingham 
Paper*,  vol.  L,  p  21S.) 


*  Mr.  Laurens,  an  American 
sown  began  sooir^ner  in  England.*  Frank- 
early  as  the  28th  of  these  transac- 

after  the  formation  of  i^d,*8t  this  interview. 
Fox  writes  as  follows  to  to  concede  the 

Q,  .  , .  ,,  and  to  treat  of 

Shelburne  shows  himself  more  ,, 

day;  is  ridiculously  jealous  of  my  e  war 

his  department,  and  wishes  very  vrere  t<» 

crouch  upon  mine.  He  hardly  liked  my^  hranklin 
letter  from  Grattan,  or  my  having  written  wri  with 
I»rd  Charlemont.*  He  affects  the  Minister >awald 
and  more  every  dav,  and  is,  I  believe,  perfect  for 
confident  that  the  King  intends  to  make  him  so.-,. 
Provided  we  can  stay  in  long  enough  to  have  given 
a  good  stout  blow  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 

I  do  not  think  it  much  signifies  how  soon  we  go 
out  afler,  and  leave  him  and  the  Chancellor  to 
make  such  a  Government  as  thev  can  ;  and  this  I 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  do.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  316.) 


The  practical  working  of  our  Government 
has  undergone  so  great  a  change  since  1780, 
notwithstanding  the  preservation  of  its  forms, 
that  it  is  important  not  to  misunderstand  the 
true  character  of  the  struggle  which  was 
terminated  by  the  overthrow  of  Lord  North’s 
Ministry.  It  was  a  struggle  of  the  King’s 
personal  will,  supported  by  the  influence  of 
the  Crown,  against  the  independent  portion 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  war  against 
the  insurgent  colonies  had  at  first  been 
highly  popular ;  f  but  a  succession  of  disas¬ 
ters  turned  the  tide  of  public  feeling,  and 
the  country  were  ready  to  adopt  the  views 
of  all  the  able.st  men  in  both  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,  who  recommended  either  large  con¬ 
cessions,  or  entire  independence.  But  the 
King  remained  unmoved  :  he  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire  ;  and 
he  found  in  Lord  North  and  his  colleagues 
Ministers  who  were  ready  to  persist  in  the 
policy  to  which  he  adhered,  even  when  it 
was  contrary  to  their  own  convictions. 
Against  this  Ministry,  Fox,  Burke,  and  other 
powerful  speakers,  thundered  night  after 
night,  denouncing  their  principles,  conduct, 
motives,  and  capacity  in  the  niost  vehement 
language,  and  sometimes  directing  their  fire 
over  the  Treasury  Bench,  at  the  Throne. 
When  the  battle  was  over.  Fox  openly  treated 
it  as  a  victory  of  the  House  of  Commons 
over  the  King.  On  the  night  when  Lord 
North  announced  his  resignation,  he  said, 
that  “as  the  House  had  now  proved  their 
abhorrence  of  a  Government  of  influence,  the 
new  Ministers  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
fact,  and  remember  that  to  the  Uoue*  they 
(need  their  situations”  Moreover,  before 


*  As  Lord  Shelbarne  wm  Home  Secretary,  the 
Irish  burinbM  was  in  his  department, 
f  See  Lord  Mahon,  voL  vL,  p.  66. 
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power.  “  Certain  it  is,”  says  Walpole, 

“  nothing  could  exceed  the  aversion  of  the 
King,  not  to  parting  with  his  Minister,  but  to 
accepting  one  by  force.  All  his  arts — little 
ones,  indeed — were  employed  to  avoid  that 
humiliation ;  and  though  he  succeeded  in  the 
only  artifice  in  which  he  ever  had  succeeded — 
sowing  division — yet  he  not  only  avoided  no 
mortification,  but  laid  a  foundation  for  re¬ 
ceiving  much  greater.”  He  even  talked  of 
returning  to  Hanover,  and  directions  were 
given  to  prepare  the  royal  yacht  for  his 
transport  to  the  Continent.  This  intention 
seems  to  have  been  in  bis  mind  when,  on  the 
17th  of  March,  three  days  before  Lord 
North’s  resignation,  he  addressed  to  his 
Prime  Minister  the  following  mysterious 
words :  “lam  resolved  not  to  throw  myself 
into  the  hands  of  Opposition,  at  all  events, 
and  shall  certainly,  if  things  ^o  as  they  seem 
to  tend,  know  what  ray  conscience  as  well  As 
honor  dictates,  as  the  only  way  left  for  mef 

Lord  North’s  resignation,  involving  the 
dissolution  of  his  Ministry,  and  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  with  America,  took  place  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1782.  The  following  lively  account 
of  the  scene  which  passed  that  night  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  left  by  Lord  Holland : 

I  have  heard  my  uncle  Fitzpatrick  give  a  very 
diverting  account  of  the  scene  that  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  day  of  Lord  North’s 
resignation,  which  happened  to  be  a  remarkable 
cold  day,  with  a  fall  of  snow.  A  motion  of  Lord 
Surrey’s,  for  the  dismissal  of  Ministers,  stood  for 
that  day,  and  the  Whigs  were  anxious  that  it 
should  come  on  before  the  resignation  of  Ixird 
North  was  officially  announced,  that  his  removal 
from  office  might  be  more  manifestly  and  formally 
the  act  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  and  Lord 
ISurrey  rose  at  the  same  instant ;  after  much 
clamor,  disorder,  and  some  insignificant  speeches 
on  order,  Mr.  Fox,  with  great  quickness  and  ad¬ 
dress,  moved,  as  the  most  regular  mode  of  extri¬ 
cating  the  House  from  its  embarrassment,  “  That 
Lord  Surrey  be  now  beard.”  But  Ixrrd  North, 
with  yet  more  admirable  presence  of  mind,  mixed 
with  pleasantry,  rose  immediately  and  said,  “  1 
rise  to  speak  to  that  motion and,  as  bis  reason 
fur  opposing  it,  stated  his  resignation  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  Ministry.  The  House,  satisfied, 
became  impatient,  and  after  some  ineffectual 
efforts  of  speakers  on  both  sides  to  procure  a 
hearing,  an  adjournment  took  place.  Snow  was 
falling,  and  the  night  tremendous.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers’  carriages  were  dismissed,  and  Mrs.  Rennet’s 
room  at  the  door  was  crowded.  But  Lord  North’s 
carriage  was  waiting.  He  put  into  it  one  or  two 
of  bis  friends,  whom  he  had  invited  to  go  home 
with  him,  and  turning  to  the  crowd,  chiefly  com- 
ptwed  of  his  bitter  enemies,  in  the  midst  of  their 
triumph  exclaimed,  in  this  hour  of  defeat  and 
supped  mortification,  with  admirable  good-hu¬ 


mor  and  pleasantry,  “  I  have  my  carriage.  You 
see,  gentlemen,  the  advantage  of  being  in  the 
secret.  Good-night.”  (Vtd.  i.,  p.  295.)* 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  new 
Ministry  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  clear¬ 
ly  explains  its  internal  feebleness  and  speedy 
extinction.  The  King  began  by  applying, 
through  the  Chancellor  Thurlow,  to  Lord 
Rockingham,  as  leader  of  the  principal  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Whigs,  in  order  to  learn  the  terms 
upon  which  he  would  undertake  to  form  an 
administration.!  These  were,  in  substance, 
the  independence  of  America,  and  measures 
for  diminishing  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 
Unwilling  to  capitulate  on  these  terms,  the 
King  next  made  an  attempt  to  induce  Lord 
Gower  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  ;  but  without  success.  In  his  letter 
authorizing  this  application,  he  declared  that 
“he  could  never  submit  to  a  total  change 
without  abandoning  his  principles  and  hon¬ 
or,  which  he  would  never  do.”  The  King 
then  sent  for  Lord  Shelburne,  and  asked  him 
to  form  a  Government ;  he  declined  the  offer, 
and  advised  the  King  to  prefer  Lord  Rock¬ 
ingham  a  fact  which  he  did  not  then  dis¬ 
close,  but  which  he  stated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  after  Lord  Rockingham’s  death, §  and 
which  was  also  mentioned  at  the  same  time 
by  the  King  to  Mr.  Fox,|  In  the  first  in¬ 
terview  nothing  was  arranged,  but  three 
days  afterwards  the  King  sent  again  for 
Lord  Shelburne,  who  returned,  bringing  an 
offer  of  the  Treasury  to  Lord  Rockingham, 
and  full  powers  to  treat,  both  as  to  men  and 
measures ;  he  himself  was  to  be  a  Secretary 
of  State.  Lord  Rockingham  at  first  hesitated 


*  The  eame  story  U  told  in  Wraxall’s  “  Historical 
Memoirs,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  607,  ed.  1886. 

f  The  particulars  of  this  negotiation  through 
Lord  Thurlow  are  given  in  Lord  Albemarle’s  “  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Lord  Rockingham,”  voL  iL 

!  Lord  Mahon,  vol.  vi.,  p.  897,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  Memoirs 
respecting  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  with  the 
Opposition  in  1779,  already  mentioned :  “This  cir¬ 
cumstance  cemented  the  Opposition  into  a  more 
solid  body,  and  furnished  the  means,  that  Lord 
Camden  and  I  improved,  by  persuading  Lord 
Shelburne  not  to  contest  with  Lord  Rockingham 
the  Treasury,  in  case  a  new  administration  was  to 
be  formed.  Lord  Shelburne  yielded  the  point  with 
a  better  grace  than  I  had  expected.” 

§  July  10,  1782. 

I  Memorials  of  Fox,  voL  I,  p.  486.  Bishop 
Watson,  in  the  anecdotes  of  his  Life,  says:  “Lord 
Rockingham  told  me  that  lx>rd  Shelburne  had  be¬ 
haved  very  honorably  to  him  in  not  accepting  the 
Treasury,  which  the  King  had  offered  to  him  in 
preference  to  Lord  Rockingham.”  (P.  98,  4to.) 
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as  to  the  propriety  of  accepting  an  oflFer 
made  in  so  indirect  and  mistrustful  a  man¬ 
ner;  but  upon  consultation  with  Mr.  Fox 
and  other  friends,  he  decided  (perhaps  un¬ 
wisely*)  not  to  reject  it.  He  accompanied 
his  acceptance,  however,  with  a  list  of  the 
Cabinet,  in  which  he  was  himself  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord 
Shelburne  the  Secretaries  of  State.  The 
oflSce  of  Chancellor  was  alone  left  open.  On 
the  same  evening  a  large  meeting  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  T.  Townshend,  to  which  this  list 
was  submitted.  The  list,  having  been  ap- 
roved  by  this  meeting,  was  sent  to  Lord 
helburne,  who  agreed  to  the  arrangement, 
and  communicated  the  names  to  the  King. 
Lord  Shelburne  had  a  long  interview  with 
the  King  on  the  following  day,  and  then 
went  to  Mr.  Fox  to  inform  him  that  the  pro¬ 
posals  were  substantially  adopted.  At  this 
interview  Mr.  Fox  told  Lord  Shelburne  that 
he  perceived  this  Administration  was  to  con¬ 
sist  of  two  parts — one  belonging  to  the  King, 
the  other  to  the  public.  Lord  Thurlow 
continued  as  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Dunning, 
created  Lord  Ashburton,  was  added  to  the 
Cabinet,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne,  without  previous  communication  with 
Lord  Rockingham. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  King,  though  he 
prudently  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  majority,  and  abandoned  bis  inten¬ 
tion  of  retiring  to  Hanover,  yet  bowed  his 
neck  under  the  yoke  of  Opposition  with 
visible  reluctance.  He  refused  to  see  his 
future  Prime  Minister  until  he  was  actually 
in  office  ;  and  by  giving  his  chief  apparent 
confidence  to  another  member  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  discord  and 
distrust  in  the  Government  from  its  very 
commencement.  The  seed  thus  carefully 


•  After  the  resignation  of  the  Shelburne  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  King  applied  to  Ix»rd  North,  who  de¬ 
clined  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  Ministry 
himself,  and  advised  the  King  to  apply  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland.  “Lord  North,”  says  II.  Walpole, 
“  proposed  to  the  King  to  see  the  Duke  of  Portland 
himself ;  but  that  the  King  refused,  and  told  Lord 
North  to  desire  the  Duke  to  send  him  his 
arrangement  in  writing.  This  was  as  positively 
refused  by  the  Duke,  who  sent  word  tnat  if  his 
Majesty  condescended  to  employ  him,  it  would  be 
neeeasary  for  him  to  see  his  Majesty.”  {Memoirt  of 
J^hx,  vol.  ii.,  p.  49.)  It  ended  by  the  King  seeing 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  his  becoming  Prime 
Minister.  The  above  aecouift  is  confirmed  by  Lord 
Grenville’s  relation  of  his  interview  with  the  Kin^^ 
who  showed  him  the  correspondence  with  Lord 
North  and  the*  Duke  of  Portland.  {Buckingham 
Paptrt,  vol.  L,  p.  218.) 


sown  began  soon  to  germinate.  Even  as 
early  as  the  28th  of  April — about  a  month 
after  the  formation  of  the  Government — Mr. 
Fox  writes  as  follows  to  Fitzpatrick  : 

Shelburne  shows  himself  more  and  more  every 
day ;  is  ridiculously  jealous  of  my  encroaching  on 
his  department,  and  wishes  very  much  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  mine.  He  hardly  liked  my  having  a 
letter  from  Grattan,  or  my  having  written  one  to 
I.ord  Charlemont.*  He  affects  the  Minister  more 
and  more  every  dav,  and  is,  I  believe,  perfectly 
confident  that  the  King  intends  to  make  him  so. 
Provided  we  can  stay  in  long  enough  to  have  given 
a  good  stout  blow  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
I  do  not  tliink  it  much  signifies  how  soon  we  go 
out  after,  and  leave  him  and  the  Chancellor  to 
make  such  a  Government  as  thev  can  ;  and  this  I 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  do.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  316.) 

The  practical  working  of  our  Government 
has  undergone  so  great  a  change  since  1780, 
notwithstanding  the  preservation  of  its  forms, 
that  it  is  important  not  to  misunderstand  the 
true  character  of  the  struggle  which  was 
terminated  by  the  overthrow  of  Lord  North’s 
Ministry.  It  was  a  struggle  of  the  King’s 
personal  will,  supported  by  the  influence  of 
the  Crown,  against  the  independent  portion 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  war  against 
the  insurgent  colonies  had  at  first  been 
highly  popular ;  f  but  a  succession  of  disas¬ 
ters  turned  the  tide  of  public  feeling,  and 
the  country  were  ready  to  adopt  the  views 
of  all  the  ablest  men  in  both  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,  who  recommended  either  large  con¬ 
cessions,  or  entire  independence.  But  the 
King  remained  unmoved  :  he  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire  ;  and 
he  found  in  Lord  North  and  his  colleagues 
Ministers  who  were  ready  to  persist  in  the 
policy  to  which  he  adhered,  even  when  it 
was  contrary  to  their  own  convictions. 
Against  this  Ministry,  Fox,  Burke,  and  other 
powerful  speakers,  thundered  night  after 
night,  denouncing  their  principles,  conduct, 
motives,  and  capacity  in  the  niost  vehement 
language,  and  sometimes  directing  their  fire 
over  the  Treasury  Bench,  at  the  Throne. 
When  the  battle  was  over,  Fox  openly  treated 
it  as  a  victory  of  the  House  of  Commons 
over  the  King.  Ou  the  night  when  Lord 
North  announced  his  resignation,  he  said, 
that  **a8  the  House  had  now  proved  their 
abhorrence  of  a  Government  of  influence,  the 
new  Ministers  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
fact,  and  remember  that  to  the  Houte  they 
owed  their  situations.’^  Moreover,  before 

*  As  Lord  Shelburne  was  Home  Secretary,  tha 
Irish  busing  was  in  hia  department 

f  8ee  Lord  Mahon,  voL  vL,  p.  68. 
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the  list  of  the  proposed  Cabinet  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  King,  it  had  been  submitted  to 
a  meeting  of  the  Whig  party,  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  their  sanction.  By  placing  the  ques¬ 
tion  on  this  issue,  Oeorge  III.  abandoned 
the  secure,  dignified,  and  neutral  position  of 
a  constitutional  king,  and  entered  upon  the 
perilous  career  of  a  party-leader.  He  pro¬ 
tested  against  changing  his  principles,  threw 
out  obscure  threats  of  abdicating  the  throne, 
and  staked  his  political  reputation  against  Fox 
and  the  leaders  of  Opposition.  The  result 
was,  that  he  underwent  the  humiliation  of  a 
personal  defeat ;  but  he  had  sufficient  pru¬ 
dence  to  tolerate  for  a  time  a  Ministry  com¬ 
posed  of  men  whom  he  regarded  as  his  per¬ 
sonal  enemies,  rather  than  attempt  some  act 
of  unconstitutional  violence,  or  bring  the 
machine  of  Government  to  a  stand-still. 

The  Rockingham  Ministry  lasted  just 
three  months.  Lord  North  resigned  on  the 
20th  of  March.  Lord  Rockingham  died  on 
the  1st  of  July.*  Two  days  after  his  death, 
Mr.  Fox  advised  the  King  to  appoint  as  his 
successor  some  member  of  the  Rockingham 
party.  The  King  announced  his  intention  of 
preferring  Lord  Shelburne,  to  whom  Fox  j 
objected ;  but  the  King  adhered  to  his  reso¬ 
lution,  and  Fox,  followed  by  Lord  John  Cav¬ 
endish,  with  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  others  not 
in  the  Cabinet,  resigned.  Lord  Shelburne 
then  became  Prime  Minister,  with  Pitt  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Keppel, 
General  Conway,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  other  three  members  of  the  Rockingham 
party  in  the  Cabinet,  retained  their  offices, 
and  did  not  go  out  with  Fox. 

Among  the  Rockingham  Whigs,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  considered  himself  as  having 
the  first  claim  to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister. 
He  was,  however,  rejected  by  his  friends  on 
account  of  his  extreme  opinions  on  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform  ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  as  being  his 
kinsman,f  was  employed  to  impart  to  him 
the  unwelcome  intelligence,  which  he  exe¬ 
cuted  thus  :  “  We  must,”  he  said,  “  settle 
without  delay  whom  to  propose  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Lord  Rockingham ;  and  as  you  and 


*  The  King  (ssys  Horace  Walpole)  showed  his 
aversion  to  Lord  Rockingham  so  indecently  and 
unfeelingly,  that,  though  he  had  accepted  him  for 
his  Minister,  he  did  not  once  send  to  inquire  how 
the  Marquis  did  when  he  was  dying.  (Mem,  of 
Fox,  vol.  L,  p.  440.) 

f  Mr.  Fox  was  the  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  His  mother  was  the  Duke’s  sister.  The 
present  Duke  of  Richmond  is  the  great-nephew  of 
the  Duke  in  question. 


I  are  both  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the 
decided  part  we  have  taken  about  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform,  I  think  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land  should  be  the  man.”  The  Duke  of 
Portland  was,  however,  chiefly  recommended 
for  this  post  by  his  rank  and  respectable 
character ;  and  in  point  of  capacity  and  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  he  was 
decidedly  inferior  to  Lord  Shelburne. 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  de¬ 
scribing  this  change  of  Administration,  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  that  Fox’s  decision  to  sep¬ 
arate  himself  from  Lord  Shelburne  was  the 
turning-point  of  his  political  life,  and  exer¬ 
cised  an  enormous  influence  upon  the  subse¬ 
quent  course  of  events.  His  motive  for  this 
decision  was  his  distrust  of  Lord  Shelburne, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  systematically  insin¬ 
cere,  and  whom  he  likewise  suspected  of 
intriguing  with  the  King  against  his  col¬ 
leagues.  This  suspicion  partly  rested  upon 
Lord  Shelburr.e’s  general  character,  who  had, 
so  early  as  the  year  1767,  obtained  from  the 
writer  of  Junius  the  nickname  of  “  Malagri- 
da,”  on  account  of  his  supposed  Jesuitical 
habits  of  mind.*  Its  chief  ground,  however, 
was  Lord  Shelburne’s  recent  conduct  in  the 
negotiation  for  peace  with  America,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  which  we  will  proceed  to  narrate.f 
The  Secretary  of  State’s  office  was  formerly 
divided  into  the  Northern  and  Southern  De¬ 
partments.  The  Southern  Secretary  had  the 
management  of  home  affairs,  and  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  and 
the  States  of  Western  Europe.  The  North¬ 
ern  Secretary  conducted  only  the  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  other  European  countries. 
This  unequal  and  inconvenient  division  was 
discontinued  upon  the  accession  of  the  Rock- 


*  It  was  given  in  some  anonymous  productions 
by  the  author  of  Junius,  which  appeared  under 
another  signature.  (See  “Wood  fall’s  Junius,’’  voL 
iL,  pp  472,  482.)  Gabriel  Malagrida,  an  Italian 
by  birth,  and  a  Jesuit,  rewded  in  Portugal.  He 
was  accused  of  participation  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  King,  and  was  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  for 
heresy  in  1761.  He  seems  to  have  bMn  scarcely 
sane.  (Biogr.  Un.  and  Chalmers,  in  v.,  and  see 
Lord  Mahon,  vol.  iv,  p.  268.) 

f  Fox’s  resignation,  says  Lord  Holland,  was  not 
the  result  of  advice  or  persuasion.  “  It  was  his 
own  resolution,  adopted  after  much  reflection,  and 
founded  on  a  general  conviction  that  he  could  not 
conduct  the  public  affairs  under  Lord  Shelburne’s 
treasury  with  safety,  honor,  or  advantage;  and 
from  resentment  at  the  duplicity  with  which  his 
negotiations  at  Paris  had  been  imp^ed  by  Lord 
Shelburne  through  Mr.  Oswald,  of  which  he  thought 
Mr.  Grenville’s  letters  furnished  him  indubitable 
evidence.’’  (Mem.  o/"  Fox,  vol«i.,  pf478.  See  some 
similar  remarks  of  Lord  Holland,  ib.,  p.  387.) 
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ingham  MinUtrjr,  when  the  third  or  American 
Secretary  waa  abolished,  and  the  esistiog  diri- 
aion  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Departments  was 
introduced.*  The  Home  OflSce  was  formed  out 
of  the  old  Southern  Department,  and  it  there¬ 
fore  retained  the  Irish  and  Colonial  business  : 
the  Foreign  Office  was  formed  out  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Department,  by  the  addition  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  with  those  foreign  countries  which 
had  previously  been  under  the  charge  of  the 
Southern  Secretary.  The  Home  Secretary,  as 
the  successor  of  the  Southern  Secretary,  re¬ 
tained  the  seniority  in  official  rank. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782,  Frank¬ 
lin,  who  h^  been  appointed  one  of  the 
American  Commissioners  for  negotiating  with 
France,  was  staying  at  Paris.  At  the  time 
when  Lord  North^  Ministry  was  about  to 
expire.  Lord  Cholmondeley  passed  through 
Paris  on  his  road  to  England,  and  called 
upon  Franklin,  though  previously  unac¬ 
quainted  with  him.  During  his  visit,  he 
offered  to  carry  a  letter  from  him  to  Lord 
Shelburne;  and  Franklin  accordingly  wrote 
to  Lord  Shelburne  a  letter  of  civility,  in  which 
he  referred  to  their  former  acquaintance, 
and  took  occasion  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
recent  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons  might 
lead  to  a  general  peace.  This  letter  was 
written  in  ignorance  of  Lord  North’s  resig¬ 
nation,  the  news  of  which  reached  Paris 
immediately  afterwards.  When  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne  received  this  letter,  he  already  held 
the  seals  of  the  Home  Department ;  and  as 
the  American  colonies  were  still  considered 
as  subject  to  the  Crown  of  England,  all 
affairs  relating  to  them  were  under  bis  offi¬ 
cial  cognizance.  Without  delay,  be  took 
advantage  of  this  accident  to  send  Mr.  Os¬ 
wald,  a  London  merchant,  formerly  resident 
in  America,  to  Paris,  in  order  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  Franklin.  Oswald  accordingly 
arrived  in  Paris  near  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  had  an  interview  with  Franklin,  at  which 
he  delivered  to  him  private  letters  from  Lord 

*  We  have  mentioned  in  a  former  number  that 
Lord  Holland  and  Mr.  Allen  are  mistaken  in  suppos 
ing  that  the  division  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
departments  subsisted  at  this  time.  (Metn.  of  Fox, 
voL  i.,  pp.  345,  475.)  If  Lord  Shelburne  had  had 
the  old  Southern  department,  both  negotiations 
would  have  been  in  his  hands;  for  both  France 
and  the  Colonies  were  in  that  department.  Lord 
Shelburne’s  letter  to  Mr.  Orenville,  of  July  5, 
1782,  begins  thus:  “His  Majesty  having  thought 
proper  to  Intrust  me  with  the  seals  of  the  Fore^ 
Apartment,  upon  the  rengnation  of  Mr.  Seerrtary 
Fox,  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  notifying  it 
to  yon.”  (S.  P.  0.)  The  seals  of  this  department 
were  immediately  afterwards  transferred  to  Lord 
Grantham. 


Shelburne  and  Mr.  Laurens,  an  American 
officer,  then  a  prisoner  in  England.*  Frank¬ 
lin,  in  his  detailed  journal  of  these  transac¬ 
tions,  states  that  Oswald,  *at  this  interview, 
described  England  as  ready  to  concede  the 
independence  of  America,  and  to  treat  of 
peace,  but  as  prepared  to  continue  the  war 
if  the  terms  insisted  on  by  France  were  too 
humiliating.  The  answer  made  by  Franklin 
was,  that  he  could  only  treat  in  concert  with 
France;  but  he  offered  to  introduce  Oswald 
to  M.  de  Vergennes,  the  French  Minister  for  . 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  an  interview  accordingly 
took  place  between  them,  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  in  Franklin’s  presence.  Oswald  was 
unable  to  speak  French,  and  the  conversation 
was  carried  on  through  an  interpreter.  The 
general  effect  of  this  interview  is  related  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  Franklin  to  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne.  The  principal  points  were,  that 
France  could  not  treat  without  her  allies,  and 
that  Paris  was  suggested  as  the  proper  place 
for  the  negotiations.  Oswald  returned  to 
London  to  carry  the  account  of  his  inter¬ 
views  ;  bearing  likewise  the  expression  of 
Franklin’s  wish,  that  there  might  be  no  other 
channel  of  communication  between  him  and 
the  English  Government  than  Oswald  him¬ 
self.  Franklin,  as  Mr.  Allen  remarks,  had 
doubtless  soon  discovered  that  Oswald  “  was 
a  simple-minded,  well-meaning  man,  on  whom 
he  could  make  the  impression  he  chose.” 
Upon  Mr.  Oswald’s  return  to  London,  a 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  was  held,  at  which 
the  following  minute  was  agreed  to : 

April  23,  1782.  Present,  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  President,  Duke  of  Richmond,  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Ashburton, 
Lord  J.  Cavendish,  Lord  Keppel,  Gen.  Conway, 
Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Shelburne. 

“  It  is  humbly  submitted  to  his  Majesty  that 
Mr.  Oswald  sliall  return  to  Paris  with  authority  to 
name  Paris  as  the  place,  and  to  settle  with  Dr. 
Franklin  the  most  convenient  time  for  setting  on 
fool  a  negotiation  for  a  general  peace,  and  to  re¬ 
present  to  him  that  the  principal  points  in  contem¬ 
plation  are,  the  allowance  of  independence  to 
America  upon  Great  Britain’s  being  restored  to 
the  situation  she  was  placed  in  by  the  treaty  of 
1763,  and  that  Mr.  Fox  shall  submit  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  King  a  proper  person  to  make  a 
similar  communication  to  Mons.  de  Vergennes.” 
(Vol.  i.  p.  345.)t 


*  See  Franklin’s  Works  by  Spark%  voL  ix.,  p. 
240,  where  the  letters  are  printed. 

f  We  observe  that  the  pecoliar  mode  in  which  the 
ministers  address  the  sovereign  in  private  commn- 
nications,  which  is  now  in  use,  was  observed  by  Mr. 
Fox  at  this  time.  “Jfr.  Fox  has  the  honor  of  trans- 
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Before  Oswald  left  Paris,  Franklin  placed  1 
in  hU  hands  a  paper,  containing  suggestions 
respecting  Canada,  for  Lord  Shelburne’s  con¬ 
sideration.  It  threw  out  the  idea  that  Canada 
might  be  voluntarily  ceded  to  the  United 
Sutes,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  losses  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  war ;  and  it  concluded  with 
these  words :  “  This  is  mere  conversation- 
matter  between  Mr.  Oswald  and  Mr.  Frank¬ 
lin,  as  the  former  is  not  empowered  to  make 
propositions,  and  the  latter  cannot  make  any 
without  the  concurrence  of  his  colleagues.” 
Franklin  afterwards  regretted  that  he  had 
allowed  the  paper  to  go  out  of  his  own  hands. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  Oswald  told  F'ranklin 
that  he  had  shown  the  paper  to  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne,  and  by  bis  desire  left  it  with  him  for 
one  night ;  that  he  had  conversed  with  Lord 
Shelburne  about  it,  and  it  seemed  to  have 
made  an  impression  ;  the  paper  was  then  re¬ 
stored  to  Franklin.* 

Oswald  returned  to  Paris  early  in  May, 
with  instructions  from  Lord  Shelburne  to  ar¬ 
range  will  Franklin  the  preliminaries  of  time 
and  place  for  negotiating,  and  also  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  a  proper  person  would  be 
shortly  sent  by  Mr.  Fox,  “  from  whose  de¬ 
partment  that  communication  is  necessarily 
to  proceed,”  to  treat  with  M.  de  Vergennes.f 
This  person  was  Mr.  Grenville,  whose  speedy 
arrival,  by  way  of  Ostend,  was  announced 
by  Oswald  both  to  Franklin  and  the  French 
Minister.  Mr.  Grenville  shortly  afterwards 
arrived  at  Paris,  and  was  introduced  by 
Franklin  to  M.  de  Vergennes,  with  whom  he 
had  a  long  conference  on  the  subject  of  his 


mitting  to  your  Maje$ty  the  minute  of  the  Cabinet 
Gonnctl  aaeembled  this  morning  at  Lord  Rocking¬ 
ham’s.”  18  May,  1782.  (Ib^  p.  361.)  When  this 
epistolary  form  was  introduced,  or  by  whom,  we 
know  not  The  letters  of  Mr.  G.  Grenville  to  the 
King,  in  1766,  printed  in  the  Grenville  Papers,  vol. 
iii,  pp.  4-16,  are  in  the  ordinary  form.  “  [  have 
bnt  just  now  received  the  honor  of  your  Majesty’s 
eommands  on  my  return  home  from  my  Lord  Chan- 
oellor’s,  where  I  have  passed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  evening.”  According  to  the  more  recent  eti¬ 
quette,  the  minister  uses  the  third  person,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  the  sovereign  in  the  second. 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Forth,  who  had  been 
sent  secretly  by  Lord  North  to  Paris  before  the 
change  of  government,  apftears  to  have  offered  the 
cession  of  Canada  as  the  price  of  a  {>eaoe  with 
France.  (Franklin’s  Works,  vol.  ix,  p.  210.)  An 
account  of  Forth’s  mission  is  given  in  a  despatch  of 
M.  de  Vergennes^  in  Flassan,  “Histoire  de  la  Diplo- 
matie  Fran^aise,”  voL  vii.,  p.  822,  ed.  1811,  but 
nothing  is  there  said  about  an  offer  to  restore 
Canada  to  France. 

f  Lord  Shelburne  to  Franklin,  20th  April,  1782, 
Franklin’s  Work%  voL  ix.,  p.  266. 


mission.*  Oswald  now  returned  to  London, 
and  soon  after  his  arrival,  the  Cabinet  ad¬ 
vised  the  King  to  direct  full  powers  to  be 
given  to  Mr.  Grenville  to  make  propositions 
of  peace  to  the  belligerent  powers  upon  the 
basis  of  American  independence,  and  his  for¬ 
mal  commission  was  accordingly  despatched 
without  delay. 

Mr.  Oswald  returned  to  Paris  early  in  J une, 
bringing  with  him  a  paper  of  memoranda  by 
Lord  Shelburne,  which  he  communicated  to 
Franklin.  This  paper  announced  that  “on 
our  [t.  e.  the  English]  part,  commissioners 
will  be  named,  or  any  character  given  to  Mr. 


*“The  Count  de  Vergennee,”  says  Franklin, 
"received  Mr.  Grenville  in  the  most  cordial  man¬ 
ner,  on  account  of  the  acquaintance  and  friendship 
that  had  formerly  subsisted  between  hi*  uneU  and 
the  Count  de  Vergennes,  when  they  were  ambas¬ 
sadors  together  at  Constantinople.”  (Ih.,  p.  278.) 
The  person  referred  to  is  Mr.  Henry  Grenville, 
brother  of  Lord  Temple,  who  was  ambassador  at 
Oinstantinople  from  1761  to  1705.  M.  de  Ver¬ 
gennes  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  same 
capital  from  1766  to  1768.  M.  de  Vergennes,  in  a 
despatch  written  at  the  time  to  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador  in  Spain,  thus  describes  Mr.  Grenville:  “  M. 
Grenville  est  trM  propre  a  recommander  la  mission 
dont  il  est  charg^  ;  c'eet  nn  jeune  homroe  de  trente 
ans  au  plus,  qui  annonoe  bMUcoup,  d’esprit  et  de 
sagease,  d’honnetet^  et  de  modestie.  II  appartient 
a  une  famille  considerable,  qui  est  li4e  d'int^ret 
avec  le  ministere  actuel,  et  il  n’est  guere  vraisem- 
blable  que  celui-ci  lui  eut  destin^  un  rdle  aussi  plat 
et  aussi  peu  analogue  a  sa  naisssmce  et  a  eon  etat, 
qne  celui  de  venir  nous  ennuyer  et  nous  tromper.” 
{Flattan,  ib.,  p.  389.)  Franklin,  on  making  .Mr. 
Grenville’s  acquaintance,  says,  "He  appeared  to 
me  a  sensible,  judicious,  intelligent,  g04M-natured, 
and  well-instructed  young  man,  answering  well  the 
character  Mr.  Fox  had  given  me  of  him.”  (  Uorits, 
ib.,  p.  272.)  These  early  notices  of  Mr.  Grenville 
will  be  read  w4th  interest  by  those  who  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  his  society  in  the  later  years  of  his 
long  life,  as  well  as  by  all  who  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  rare  and  well-selected  library  which  he  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  public.  Mr.  (Trenville  was  born 
in  1766,  and  therefore  was  at  thb  time  twenty- 
seven  years  old. 

As  the  epistolary  form  in  which  sovereigns  ad¬ 
dress  one  another  has  lately  been  made  a  question 
of  international  importance,  we  subjoin  a  copy  from 
the  State  Paper  Oftice  of  the  credential  letter  sent 
by  George  IIL  to  Louis  XVI.,  un  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Grenville’s  mission : 

“  Monsieur  mon  fr^re, 

“Ayant  fait  choix  du  Sieur  Grenville,  pour  se 
rendre  a  votre  oour  en  quality  de  mon  ministre,  je 
vons  prie  de  donner  une  enti^re  cr^ance  a  tout  ee 
qu’il  vouB  dira  de  ma  pait,  et  surtout  aux  assu¬ 
rances  qu’il  vons  donnera  de  mon  estime  singulier 
pour  voua,  et  de  mon  desir  sincere  devoir  heureuse- 
ment  r6tablie  entre  nous  une  amiti^  ferme  et 
durable.  Je  snis. 

Monsieur  mon  frere, 

a  8t.  James,  Votre  bon  frere, 

ce  21  Mai,  1782.  Gxoaui  R 
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Oswald,  which  Dr.  Franklin  and  he  may 
judge  conducive  to  a  final  settlement  of  things 
between  Great  Britain  and  America;  which. 
Dr.  Franklin  very  properly  says,  requires  to 
be  treated  in  a  very  difTerenl  manner  from 
the  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
who  have  always  been  at  enmity  with  each 
other.”* **  As  soon  as  Franklin  received  this 
communication,  and  foresaw  the  prospect  of 
negotiating  with  Oswald,  whom  he  describes  ! 
as  having  “an  air  of  great  simplicity  and 
honesty,”!  he  became  reserved  with  Mr. 
Grenville,  and  showed  a  reluctance  to  speak 
openly  to  him.  Mr.  Grenville,  combining 
this  circumstance  with  the  incident  of  the 
Canada  paper,  of  which  he  had  been  informed 
by  Oswald,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  crossed  by  a  concurrent  negotiator,  and 
that  the  treaty  could  never  be  satisfactorily 
arranged  with  such  a  division  of  powers. 
He  likewise  appears  to  have  thought  that 
there  was  a  deliberate  intention  of  encroach¬ 
ing  upon  Mr.  Fox’s  province,  which  he,  as 
Mr.  Fox’s  envoy,  resented.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  feelings,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Fox 
the  important  confidential  letter  of  the  4th 
of  June,  of  which  the  public  were  first  made 
aware  by  the  two  publications  prefixed  to  our 
article.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Grenville  points 
to  the  promise  of  l.ord  Shelburne  to  appoint 
Oswald  a  commissioner,  and  to  the  Canada 
paper,  as  evidence  that  a  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  negotiation  was  proceeding,  which 
destroyed  his  utility.  He  therefore  requests 
that  he  may  be  recalled,  and  that  Lord  Filz- 
william,  or  some  peer  of  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance  to  render  it  impossible  to  associate 
Oswald  with  him,  should  be  appointed  in  his 
place.  This  letter  led  to  an  answer  from 
Fox,  asking  for  “  further  proofs  of  this  du¬ 
plicity  of  conduct,”  and  speaking  of  the 
“  clandestine  manner  of  carrying  on  a  sepa¬ 
rate  negotiation  which  we  complain  of but 
particularly  inquiring  how  far  Fox  and  his 
friends  are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Mr.  Grenville’s  letter  in  order  to  cull 
Lord  Shelburne  to  account.  Mr.  Grenville 
replied  to  Mr.  Fox  in  a  letter  which  seems  to 
have  left  Paris  on  the  2l8t;  but  before  any 
steps  could  be  taken  upon  it.  Lord  Rock¬ 
ingham’s  fatal  illness  and  death  brought  the 
Government  to  an  end.  As  soon  as  the  news 

•  Franklin’s  Work\  voL  ix,  p.  314. 

d  We  regret  to  find  that  our  countrymen,  seventy 
years  ago,  did  not  find  favor  in  Mr.  Grenville  s 
eyes:  “lie  spoke  of  Mr.  Oswald,”  says  Franklin, 

**  as  an  odd  kind  of  man,  bvt  that  indeed  hie  nation 
ioere  generally  odd  people'^  (Ib.,  p.  334.)  We  may 
hope  that  Mr.  Grenville  lived  to  change  his  opinion. 


of  this  event  reached  Paris,  Mr.  Grenville  re¬ 
signed  his  mission,  and  returned  to  England.* 
The  editor  of  the  Buckingham  Papers 
(who  seems  to  have  been  wholly  ignorant  of 
Franklin’s  detailed  account)  thus  character¬ 
izes  this  transaction : 

It  isx;lcar,  from  the  singular  farts  revealed  in 
this  correspondence,  that  while  an  o$'ennble  min¬ 
ister  was  despatched  to  Paris  by  the  general  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  government,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
King,  to  negotiate  terms  with  the  American  min¬ 
ister,  Lord  bhelburne  had  taken  upon  himself  to 
appoint  another  negotiator,  who  wan  not  only  not 
to  act  in  coucert  with  Mr.  Grenville,  bnt  whose 
clandestine  mission  seems  to  have  been  expressly 
intended  to  thwart  and  embarrass  him,  and  whose 
appointment  was  unthout  the  afpmval,  or  eren  the 
l^wledge,  of  the  Cabinet.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  26.) 

Horace  Walpole’s  account  is  not  very  dif¬ 
ferent  : 

While  Fox  thus  unfolded  his  character  so  ad¬ 
vantageously,  IShelburne  was  busied  in  devoting 
himself  to  the  King,  and  in  traversing  Ijora 
Rockingham  and  Fox  in  every  point.  If  they 
opened  a  negotiation,  he  commenced  another 
underhand  at  the  same  court.  Mr.  Fox  de¬ 
spatched  Thomas  Grenville  to  Paris.  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne  sent  one,  two,  or  three  privately  to  the  same 
place,  and  addressed  them  to  different  ministers  or 
persons  of  supposed  credit.  {Mem.  of  Fox, 
vol.  i.,  p.  321  ) 

Now,  it  is  quite  clear  from  our  narrative  of 
the  facts,  and  from  the  testimonies  which  we 
have  cited,  that  Oswald’s  first  visit  to  Paris 
arose  out  of  a  letter  accidentally  addressed 
by  Franklin  to  Lord  Shelburne,  before  the 
change  of  Ministry  was  known  to  him  ;  that 
Oswald  returned  to  Paris  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  as  bearer  of  a  message  that  he  would 
be  speedily  followed  by  Mr.  Grenville,  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  treat  with  the 
French  Court;  that  he  communicated  with 
Mr.  Fox  when  he  was  in  London,  and  that 
Mr.  Grenville  knew  he  was  at  Paris,  and  com¬ 
municated  with  him  almost  daily  when  be 


*  The  entire  private  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Grenville  and  .Mr.  Fox,  daring  this  ojiseion,  has  now 
been  published  iu  the  works  named  at  the  head  of 
our  article.  The  official  correspondence  is  preserved 
in  the  State  Paper  Office,  but  has  never  been  printed; 
a  brief  outline  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Adolphus,  in 
his  “  History  of  England,  during  the  reign  of  Geo. 
III.,”  vol.  iii.,  c.  44.  This  correspondence,  which 
we  have  perused,  is  conducted  with  great  ability  on 
both  sides,  and  we  regret  that  it  still  remains  in 
manuscript.  We  may  also  remark  that  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  questions  examined  in  the  text  would 
be  more  satisfactory  if  the  entire  documentary  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  were  before  the  public. 
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was  there.*  Mr.  Oswald’s  mission  had 
nothing  clandettine  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  It  was  open  and  avowed  on  both 
sides  of  the  water.  It  was  known  to  Fox 
and  the  Cabinet,  and  it  was  recognized  in  the 
oommunicalions  of  Mr.  Grenville  with  Frank¬ 
lin  and  M.  de  Vergennes.  Neither  can  it  be 
said,  with  Horace  Walpole,  that  Oswald  was 
sent  to  thwart  Mr.  Grenville ;  for  Oswald’s 
mission  preceded  Mr.  Grenville’s.  Mr.  Fox 
gives  this  account  of  the  origin  of  Mr.  Gren¬ 
ville’s  mission,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
of  the  28lh  of  April : 

Shelburne  has  had  an  answer  from  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin,  who  seems  much  disposed  to  peace,  if  general. 
M.  de  Vergennes  has,  it  seems,  expressed  the 
same  sentiments,  and  wishes  to  have  some  open* 
ing  from  hence ;  in  consequence  of  this,  Shel¬ 
burne’s  man  is  to  go  back  this  day  to  Paris,  and 
upon  the  pretence  of  the  business  having  begun 
with  the  American  ministers,  he  had  a  great  mind, 
if  1  would  have  consented,  to  have  kept  even  this 
negotiation  in  his  own  hands ;  but  this  I  would 
not  submit  to,  and  so  Grenville  is  to  set  out  for 
Paris  to-morrow  or  next  day,  in  order  to  state  our 
ideas  of  peace  to  M.  de  Vergennes.  (Vol.  i.,  p. 
346.)t 

These  remarks  imply  that  Fox  was  fully 
aware  of  the  negotiation  with  Franklin  hav¬ 
ing  been  begun  by  Oswald.  Mr.  Grenville 
was  then  sent  by  him  to  treat  with  the 
French  Government,  and  be  had  a  regular 
commission  and  credentials  from  the  Crown 
for  this  purpose ;  but  Oswald  bad  no  legal 
authority  to  treat,  and  had  merely  directions 
from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  far  the  two 
points  raised  by  Mr.  Grenville  deserved  to 
be  considered  in  the  serious  light  in  which 
he  and  Mr.  Fox  regarded  them.  The  most 
important  of  the  two  was  the  announcement, 
brought  back  by  Oswald  on  bis  second  visit 
to  Paris,  that  Lord  Shelburne  was  prepared 


to  appoint  him  commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
American  agents,  bis  intention  to  make  this 
appointment  not  having  been  previously  com¬ 
municated  to  Fox  and  his  other  colleagues.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  see  that  if  a  proper  cor¬ 
diality  had  subsisted  between  Lord  Shelburne 
and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  he  would  have 
mentioned  this  intention  to  Lord  Rockingham 
or  Mr.  Fox,  before  he  announced  it  to  Oswald. 
Nevertheless,  his  omission  to  take  this  step 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  rendered  it 
necessary  to  disturb  the  course  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  by  the  strong  measure  to  which 
Mr.  Grenville  resorted.  If  Mr.  Grenville 
found  by  experience  that  a  separate  negotia¬ 
tor  for  America  was  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  rest  of  the  negotiation,  he  could  have 
represented  this  conclusion  to  his  own 
Government,  and  the  Cabinet  would  have 
then  decided  the  question  with  the  advantage 
of  his  opinion.  Oswald  bad  not  as  yet  been 
appointed ;  and  the  appointment  might  still 
be  arrested, notwithstanding  Lord  Shelburne’s 
announcement,  if  the  Cabinet  thought  6 1  to 
commit  the  entire  negotiation  to  one  person.* 
It  i3,however,to  be  observed,that  when  the  bill 
then  pending  in  Parliament,  to  enable  the  King 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  American  colo¬ 
nies,  had  passed,  Oswald  eventually  received, 
under  Lord  Shelburne’s  Administration,  a  for¬ 
mal  commission  to  negotiate  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  commissioners.!  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  (after- 


*  A  aimilar  misunderstauding  arose  between  the 
two  Seeretariea  of  State  about  a  negotiation  at  Paris 
in  1723.  George  L  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
dukedom  for  a  French  gentleman,  who  was  to 
marry  a  daughter  of  his  mistress,  Madame  de  Platen. 
Lord  Carteret  accordingly  instructed  Sir  Luke 
Schaub,  the  English  ambas^or  at  Paris,  to  make 
interest  for  this  purpose.  “This  affair,’’  says  Lord 
Mahon,  “  belonged  to  Carteret,  as  Secretary  for  the 
Southern  Department,  in  which  France  was'  com¬ 
prised,  and  the  other  Secretary  had  no  claim  to 
interlope  in  his  province.  Nevertheless,  Lord 
Townshend,  unwilling  to  see  an  affair  of  so  much 
interest  in  the  hand  of  a  rival,  determined,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  draw  it  from  his  management  With  this 
view,  and  at  the  instigation  o?  Walpole,  he  de¬ 
spatched  his  brother  Horace  to  Paris,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  settling  the  accession  of  Portugal  to  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  but  in  reality  to  watch  the 
movements  and  counteract  the  influence  of  Schaub.” 
(Vol.  iL,  p.  57.)  This  intrigne  led  to  an  open 
breach  between  the  two  Secretaries,  and  to  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Lord  Carteret 

f  The  intention  to  appoint  Oswald  as  commis¬ 
sioner  to  negotiate  with  the  Americans  had,  how¬ 
ever,  been  communicated  to  him  by  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne,  in  a  letter  dated  June  80,  the  very  day  be¬ 
fore  Lord  Rockingham’s  death.  In  this  letter  he 
states,  that  as  soon  as  the  act  had  passed  he  lost  no 
time  in  taking  the  King’s  commands  for  directing  a 
commission  to  be  made  out  conformable  to  uie 


*  Mr.  Fox’s  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Grenville 
(April  80,  1782)  begins  thus;  “When  you  arrive  at 
Paris,  you  will  endeavor  to  see  Mr.  Oswald  as  soon 
as  possible,  who  will  probably  have  announced 
your  arrivaL”  In  a  sub^uent  letter  to  Mr.  Gren¬ 
ville  of  May  21,  Fox  speaks  of  having  received  his 
letter  by  Mr.  (jswald,  and  of  having  heard  from 
Mr.  Oswald  an  account  of  the  state  of  affisirs  at 
Paria  {SUte  Paper  Office.) 

!  See  in  Flaasan,  ib.,  pp.  828 — 369,  the  despatches 
of  M.  de  Vergennes  describing  his  interviews  with 
Mr.  Oswald  and  Mr.  Grenville.  It  appears  that  he 
understood  perfect^  the  state  of  the  case,  for  he 
says  of  Oswald ;  “  Envoys  par  Lord  Shelburne,  il 
n’avait  point  de  commission  pour  moi,  paroeque  ce 
secretaire  d’4tat  n’ayant  dans  son  departement  que 
I’Am^rique  et  I’lrlande,  c’est  M.  Fox  qui  est  charg4 
nniquement  dea  affiurea  de  I’Enrope.”  (P.  888.) 
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wards  Lord  St.  Helen’s)  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Orenriile,  with  full  powers  to 
treat  with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  It 
appears  from  the  correspondence  in  the  State 
Paper  Office  that  Oswald  corresponded  with 
Mr.  Townshend,  the  Horae  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  with  Lord  Grantham,  the 
Foreign  Secretary :  so  that  the  division  6f 
the  negotiation  between  the  two  Secretaries 
and  their  envoys  continued  to  the  signature 
of  the  preliminaries,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
did  not  produce  the  inconvenient  results  which 
Mr.  Grenville  anticipated,  and  about  which 
he  so  much  alarmed  Mr.  Fox.  It  may  be 
added  that  M.  de  Rayneval,  a  conbdential 
subordinate  of  M.  de  Vergennes,  and  also 
M.  de  Heredia,  a  person  connected  with  the 
Spanish  embas.sy,  came  over  to  London,  and 
negotiated  with  Lord  Shelburne;  and  that 
Mr.  Strachey,  the  Under-Secreiary  in  the 
Home  Department,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  assist 
Mr.  Oswald  ;  so  that  even  other  negotiators 
were  added  before  the  preliminaries  of  the 
treaty  could  be  settled.*  When  the  change 
of  Government  took  place,  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  was  sent  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  and  Mr.  David  Hartley 
in  the  place  of  Oswald;  and  their  names 
appear  respectively  at  the  foot  of  the  defi¬ 
nitive  treaties  with  France,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States,  signed  in  September,  1783. 
Both,  however,  as  appears  from  the  letters 
in  the  State  Paper  Office,  corresponded  with 
Mr.  Fox.  Lord  North  seems  to  have  waived 
his  right  of  instructing  Mr.  Hartley.  No 
result,  however,  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Hart- 
ley’4^  negotiation.  The  definitive  treaty  with 
the  United  States  was  identical  with  the  pre¬ 
liminaries;  so  that  Mr.  Fox  ended  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  precise  results  of  Oswald’s  negotiation. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  great  want  of 
cordiality  between  Lord  Shelbuine  and  Fox, 

powers  given  to  his  Majesty.  (MS.  State  Paper 
Office.)  A  portion  of  the  letter  is  printed  in  Frank¬ 
lin’s  Works,  ib.,  p.  346.  He  does  not,  however, 
say  that  he  took  the  King’s  pleasure  upon  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Oswald. 

*  Conoeming  M  de  Rayneval’s  secret  mission,  see 
Flasean,  ib.,  p.  844;  Franklin,  ib.,  p.  420.  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  Memorials  of  Fox,  voL  iL,  p.  9, 
nnder  the  name  of  “M.  de  Kennervalle.’’  A  cor¬ 
respondence  between  M.  de  Rayneval  and  Lord 
Shelburne  is  preserved  among  Lord  Shelburne’s 
papers.  M.  de  Rayneval  first  came  to  England  in 
September,  1782,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Castel ;  he  returned  shortly  afterwards,  and  made  a 
second  visit  in  December.  A  short  notice  of  him 
will  be  found  in  the  “Biognmhie  Universelle,”  Art 
Oirard  de  Rayneval.  Mr.  Strachey  was  sent  over 
by  Mr.  Townshend  to  assist  Oswud,  on  October 
23,  1782.  {Letter  in  State  Paper  Offiee;  Franklin, 
its  p.  422.) 
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amounting  to  distrust  and  dislike ;  and  a 
mutual  jealousy  of  power,  very  undesirable 
in  two  Secretaries  of  State.  Lord  Shelburne 
may  have  acted,  in  his  instructions  to  Oswald, 
without  sufficient  reference  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
intrigue  on  Lord  Shelburne’s  part,  or  of  any 
attempt  to  negotiate  through  Oswald  upon 
terms  more  acceptable  to  the  King,  or  less 
favorable  to  America,  than  those  prescribed 
by  Fox  to  Mr.  Grenville.*  The  King,  as  we 
have  seen,  only  a  month  or  two  before,  bad 
been  meditating  a  retirement  to  Hanover 
rather  than  consent  to  the  independence  of 
America.  Yet  this  principle  was  conceded 
from  the  moment  of  Mr.  Grenville’s  mis¬ 
sion;  and  Franklin  was  so  well  pleai-ed  with 
Oswald,  and  so  satisfied  of  bis  desire  to  settle 
the  peace  on  terms  favorable  to  America, 
that  he  expressed  a  strong  wish  that  Oswald 
should  be  appointed  to  negotiate  with  him. 
Franklin’s  anxiety  to  secure  Oswald’s  ap¬ 
pointment  is  a  decisive  proof  that  “  Shel¬ 
burne’s  man”  was  not  desirous  of  promoting 
the  views  which  the  King  bad  so  fondly 
cherished  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was 
desirous  of  promoting  the  views  which  the 
King  had  quite  recently  held  in  the  utmost 
abhorrence.!  So  far  was  Lord  Shelburne 
from  yielding,  like  Lord  North,  to  the  King’s 
prejudices  on  this  subject,  that  bis  friends 
took  credit  to  him  for  having  persuaded  the 
King  to  acquiesce  in  American  independence.^ 

That  Lord  Shelburne  did  not  use  Oswald 
as  the  instrument  of  any  royal  intrigue,  or 

*  “There  was,”  says  Lord  Holland,  “great  mis¬ 
trust  and  jealousy  on  both  sides,  much  mystery  and 
concealment  on  that  of  Lord  Shelburne,  which  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Grenville  attributed,  perhapi  too 
haetily,  to  a  secret  understanding  with  the  King. 
It  is  possible,  and  not  improbable,  that  Grenville 
suspected  more  ooncesdment,  intrigue,  and  counter¬ 
action  than  really  subsisted.”,  (Ibid.  vol.  L,  p.  476, 
477.)  Franklin  makes  the  foLtowing  remarks  in 
his  journal :  “  Lord  Shelburne  seems  to  wish  to  have 
the  management  of  the  treaty ;  Mr.  Fox  seems  to 
think  it  in  his  department  1  hear  that  the  under¬ 
standing  between  these  Ministers  is  not  quite  per- 
feet  ....  I  imagine  we  might  go  on  very 
well  with  either  of  them,  though  1  should  rather 
prefer  Oswald  ;  but  I  apprehend  difficulties  if  they 
are  both  employed,  especially  if  there  is  any  mis¬ 
understanding  between  their  principala”  (  iForkt, 
ib.,  p.  886.) 

!  A  portrait  of  himself,  which  Franklin  presented 
to  Oswald  when  the  treaty  was  concluded,  was 
given  by  his  nephew,  the  late  member  for  Glasgow, 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Parkee,  in  whose  possession  it  now 
remains  in  London. 

!  Gen.  Conway  made  this  statement  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  ministerial  explanations  after 
Lord  Rockingham’s  death,  July  9,  1782.  See  also 
the  expressions  in  Yanghan’s  letter,  above. 
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for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  any  peculiar 
views  of  bis  own,  is  evident  from  Franklin’s 
complaints  of  the  scantiness  of  Oswald’s 
communications.  In  writing  to  Mr.  Laurens, 
on  the  20th  of  April,  1782,  he  says  that  Os¬ 
wald  bad  brought  him  a  letter  from  Lord 
Shelburne,  assuring  him  that  Oswald  “  was 
fully  apprized  of  his  [Lord  Shelburne’s] 
mind.”  “  Mr.  Oswald,  however,”  adds 
Franklin,  ”  could  give  me  no  other  particu¬ 
lars  of  his  Lordship’s  mind,  but  that  he  was 
sincerely  disposed  to  peace.”*  On  his  second 
visit  to  Paris,  Franklin  says :  “  On  the  whole, 
1  was  able  to  draw  so  little  from  Mr.  Oswald 
of  the  sentiments  of  Ijord  Shelburne,  who 
had  mentioned  him  as  intrusted  with  the 
communication  of  them,  that  1  could  not  but 
wonder  at  his  being  sent  again  to  me.  espe¬ 
cially  as  Mr.  Grenville  was  so  soon  to  fol¬ 
low.”!  In  writing  to  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  8th 
of  May,  Franklin  tays  that  Lord  Shelburne 
informs  him  that  Mr.  Oswald  is  instructed  to 
communicate  to  him  his  Lordship’s  thoughts. 
“He  is,  however,”  Franklin  adds,  “very 
sparing  of  such  communication.^  On  the 
10th  of  May,  Franklin  “found  him  in  the 
same  friendly  dispositions,  and  very  desirous 
of  good,  and  seeing  an  end  put  to  this  ruinous 
war.  But,”  be  says,  “  1  got  no  further 
kight  as  to  the  sentiments  of  Lord  Shelburne 
respecting  the  terms.”§ 

Mr.  Grenville  is  reported  by  Franklin  to 
have  expressed  at  Paris  the  opinion  that 
“  Mr.  Fox’s  resignation  would  be  fatal  to  the 
negotiation.  Lord  tShelbuine,  however,  in¬ 
structed  him  to  repeat  every  assurance  of 
the  King’s  desire  of  peace,  and  not  to  leave 
any  impiession  on  the  minds  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  in  treaty  of  the  least  relaxation 
from  the  intention  and  spirit  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion  as  hitherto  carried  on.”|  Mr.  Oswald 
seems  to  have  lost  no  time  in  treating  with 
Franklin  ;  on  the  10th  of  July  he  reports  the 
first  distinct  proposal  of  terms  made  on  the 
part  of  America ;  and  the  negotiation  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  an  uninterrupted  manner.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  negotiation  with  America, 
and  that  with  France  and  Spain,  seem  to 
have  proceeded  independently  of  each  other, 
and  the  preliminaries  were  signed  with  Ame¬ 
rica  without  the  knowledge  of  the  French 
Government. 

With  regard  to  the  Canadian  paper,  the 


•  Works,  ib.,  p.  264.  f  Ib.,  p.  269. 

X  lb.,  p.  270. 

§  Works,  p.  276.  Oswald  disclaimed  to  Franklin 
all  person^  views,  and  all  wish  to  remain  at  Paris. 
Ib..  p.  816. 

I  Franklin,  ib.,  pp.  866,  867. 
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other  point  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Gren¬ 
ville,  we  confess  that  we  cannot  regard  it 
otherwise  than  as  a  very  trifling  affair  ;  and 
we  are  unable  to  understand  how  Lord  Hol¬ 
land  and  Mr.  Allen  could  have  viewed  it  in 
so  serious  a  light.  When  Oswald  received 
the  paper  from  Franklin,  he  was  not  invested 
with  the  formal  character  of  a  negotiator. 
He  had  no  commission  from  the  King;  and 
Franklin  gave  it  to  him,  not  as  a  proposition 
during  a  negotiation,  but  as  a  suggestion,  or 
matter  for  consideration.  The  paper  was 
treated  as  confidential;  and  Franklin  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  intend  that  it  should  go  far¬ 
ther  than  Lord  Shelburne  himself.  It  re¬ 
quired  no  answer,  nor  was  any  answer  sent 
to  it  by  Lord  Shelburne ;  but  the  original 
paper  was  returned.  There  was,  in  our 
judgment,  nothing,  either  in  the  contents  of 
the  paper  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  came 
into  his  hands,  which  rendered  it  incumbent 
on  Lord  Shelburne  to  communicate  it  to  bis 
colleagues.  It  may  be  observed,  too,  that 
Oswald  did  communicate  its  purport  to  Mr. 
Grenville,  with  whom  the  conduct  of  the 
main  negotiation  rested  ;  so  that  no  possible 
inconvenience  could  have  arisen  from  Lord 
Shelburne’s  silence  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Holland  speaks  of  Franklin  having 
been  “encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  some 
new  concessions,  and  apecially  of  Canada,  to 
bold  aloof  from  the  overtures  made  to  him 
through  Mr.  Grenville  and  Mr.  Allen  says 
that  “  it  is  impossible  to  justify  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne  for  his  favorable  reception  of  so  im¬ 
portant  a  paper  as  the  one  he  had  received 
from  Franklin  about  Canada.”!  There  is 
nothing  in  Franklin’s  account  to  justify  the 
inference  that  Lord  Shelburne  had  expressed 
any  opinion  upon  the  paper  brought  by  Os¬ 
wald  ;  he  certainly  sent  no  message  to 
Franklin  respecting  it.  We  are,  however, 
able,  by  the  favor  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  document¬ 
ary  proof  that  the  “  favorable  reception”  of 
the  paper  in  question  must  have  proceeded 
from  Oswald’s  imagination.  In  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  papers  relating  to  the  peace  of 
1783,  collected  by  Lord  Shelburne — now  in 
Lord  Lansdowne’s  possession — is  a  set  of 
notes  by  Lord  Shelburne  for  a  conversation 
with  Oswald,  dated  the  28th  of  April,  1782, 
and  therefore  written  shortly  before  Oswald’s 
second  visit  to  Paris.  Among  these  notes 
are  some  remarks  on  the  Canada  paper  with 
reference  to  the  passage  in  which  Franklin 

•  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  i.,  p.  469. 

t  Memorials  of  Fox,  voL  L,  p.  884. 
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■ays,  *‘Ido  cot  know  that  the  Anaericans 
will  insist  on  reparation ;  perhaps  they  may.”* 
We  annex  a  copy  of  the  notes  in  question, 
premising  only  that  the  Cabinet  minute, 
mention*^  at  the  beginning,  appears  from 
Franklin's  journal  to  have  been  communicated 
to  him  by  Oswald,  but  without  any  copy 
being  given.  “  He  showed  me,”  says  F rank- 
liu,  **  the  Minutes  of  Council,  but  did  not 
leave  the  paper  with  me.”f  As  to  the  re¬ 
mark  on  the  West  Indies,  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served  that  Rodney’s  action  took  place  on 
the  12th  of  April ;  so  that  it  had  already 
occurred  when  this  memorandum  was  written, 
though  the  news  had  not  reached  England. 

Memorasddms  to  Ms.  Oswald  in  Conversa¬ 
tion,  aSTH  ArRiL,  178'i. 

Memorandums  of  (ienrral  Instruction.  | 

A  copy  of  the  Cabinet  Minntes  to  be  shown  to 
Doctor  Franklin,  but  he  must  have  oo  copy  of  it. 

A  fleet  of  upwards  of  forty  ships  in  the  West 
Indies — highly  probable  we  shall  intercept  the  re¬ 
inforcement  of  the  three  ships  for  De  Grasse. 

The  French  islands  in  great  distress. 

A  blow  or  two  at  sea  may  decide  a  great  deal. 

Insist,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  if  America 
is  independent,  she  must  be  so  of  the  whole  world. 
No  secret,  tacit,  or  ostensible  connection  with 
Prance. 

If  the  negotiation  breaks  off,  all  our  rights  in 
America  to  stand  as  before. 

R' marks  on  the  Pricate  Paper. 

Ist.  Why  does  he  say  that  he  does  not  know 
of  the  Americans  having  any  intention  of  making 
claims  of  indemniiication,  he  and  others  having 
fuH  powers  ? — That  is  not  open. — No  reparation 
to  be  thought  of. — The  money  spent  in  America 
is  more  than  sutiicient  indemnification  for  all  par* 
ticular  losses.  Lord  Shelburne  has  a  manuscript 
of  Sir  William  Petty  to  send  in  return  for  this 
paper.  The  title  of  it  is  to  show  that  Ireland 
would  have  been  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  uncivil* 
ized  savageness  if  it  had  nut  been  for  the  money 
expended  by  the  English  in  their  wars  in  that 
country. 

All  ideas  of  a  supposed  justice  in  claims  of  in* 
demnification  to  be  disowned  ;  and  if  started,  to 
be  waived  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  free  trade,  unen* 
cumbered  with  duties,  to  every  part  of  America. 

Make  early  and  strict  conditions,  not  only  to 
secure  all  debts  whatever  due  to  British  subjects, 
but  likewise  to  restore  the  loyalists  to  a  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  And  their 
indemnification  to  be  considered.  Lord  Shelburne 
will  never  give  up  the  loyalists.  The  Penn  family 
have  been  sadly  used,  and  Lord  Shelburne  is  per¬ 
sonally  interested  for  them,  and  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  be  so  fur  all. 


•  Franklin’s  Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  261. 
t  lb.,  p.  266. 


The  private  paper  desires  Canada  for  three 
reasons : 

1st.  By  way  of  reparation. — Answer.  No 
reparation  can  be  heard  of. 

2d.  To  prevent  future  ware. — Answer.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  eome  more  friendly  method  will 
be  found. 

3d.  Loyalists  as  a  fund  of  indemnification  to 
them. — Answer.  No  independence  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  witliont  their  being  taken  care  of. 

A  compeneation  expected  for  New  York, 
Charlestown,  and  Savannah.  Penobscott  to  be 
always  kept. 

These  observations  on  the  Canada  paper 
show  that,  if  Lord  Shelburne  had  tent  any 
answer  to  it  by  Oswald,  it  would  not  have 
been  a  favorable  one.  The  probibility  is, 
that  he  made  no  remnxk  upon  it  U>  Oswald, 
fearing  that  he  might  offend  Fran'tlin;  and 
that  Oswald  construed  his  silence  in'o  appro¬ 
bation.  There  is  likewise  another  paper  of 
similar  notes,  which  ends  with  the  following 
passage:  “Tell  him  [Franklin]  candidly 
and  confidentially.  Lord  Shelburne’s  situa¬ 
tion  with  the  King :  that  he  was  sent  for  to 
form  the  Ministry. 

"  That  his  Lordship  will  make  no  use  of  it 
but  to  keep  his  word  with  mankind,  and  is 
under  as  little  apprehension  of  being  deceived 
himself,  as  unwilling  to  deceive  ot'iers.  In 
short,  that  he  knows  the  botto  n  to  be 
sound.” 

The  purpoi-e  of  this  projected  communica¬ 
tion  was  to  satisfy  Franklin  that  the  King 
was  not  secretly  hostile  to  the  negotiation, 
and  that  the  American  negotiators  need  not 
fear  that  the  treaty  would  be  ultimately  de¬ 
feated  by  the  King’s  interference. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  cession  of 
Canada  was  afterwards  formally  proposed 
by  Franklin  to  Oswald,  when  the  latter  bad 
been  appointed  Commissioner,  and  was  re- 

orted  to  bis  own  government,  in  a  letter  of 

uly  12;  but  that  the  proposition  was  not 
assented  to.* 


*  The  story  of  Franklin’s  coat  (the  truth  of  which 
has  been  denied  by  Sparks)  is  traced  by  Lord 
Mahon  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  with  France  in 
1778.  (See  his  note,  vol.  v.,  p.  329.)  Mr.  Allen 
remarks,  that  “  the  anecdote  rests  on  authority  not 
slightly  to  be  rejected.  It  was  related  to  Lord 
Holland  by  Lord  St.  Helen’s,  one  of  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  employed  in  negotiating  the  treaty,  and 
the  lasting  impression  it  nt^e  on  Lord  SL  Helen’s 
leaves  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  his  recollec¬ 
tion.  He  could  not  speak  without  indignation  of 
the  triumphant  air  with  which  Franklin  told  them 
he  bad  laid  by  and  preserved  his  coat  for  such  an 
occasion.”  {Mem.  ^  Fox,  vol.  i,  p.  386.)  Lord  St 
Helen’s,  then  Mr.  Fitsherbert,  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
negotiate  with  France,  when  Mr.  Orenville  resigned. 
He  had  no  personal  concern  with  the  treafy  be- 
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Lord  Holland  remarks  that  “  this  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Fox  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
two  passages  of  his  public  life  most  open  to 
animadversion,  and  most  requiring  explana¬ 
tion.”*  The  wisdom  of  this  decision  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  a  question  of  general  mis¬ 
trust  of  Lord  Shelburne;  for  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne’s  accession  to  the  Treasury  would 
have  placed  another  person  at  the  Home 
Office,  who  would  have  had  the  control  of 
the  American  negotiator.  Mr.  Fox  thus 
describes  his  motives  for  resignation,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Grenville  of  the  5th  of  July: 
“  I  am  sure  my  staying  would  have  been  a 
means  of  deceiving  the  public  and  betraying 
my  party ;  and  these  are  things  not  to  be 
done  for  the  sake  of  any  supposed  tempo¬ 
rary  good.  1  feel  that  my  situation  in  the 
country,  my  power,  my  popularity,  my 
consequence, — nay,  my  character, — are  all 
risked :  but  1  have  done  right,  and  therefore 
in  the  end  it  must  turn  out  to  have  been 
wise.”! 

Lord  Shelburne  had  held  office  in  the 
Duke  of  Grafton’s  Administration,  and  had 
been  a  Secretary  of  State  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  and 
was  eminent  as  a  speaker ;  he  belonged  to 
the  Whig  party,  but  his  more  immediate 
political  connection  was  with  Lord  Chatham. 
Duiing  the  American  War,  he  continued  in 
active  opposition  to  the  Government,  and  he 
had  never  been  a  favorite  of  the  King. 

tween  France  and  America  in  1778;  and  therefore, 
if  his  teetimony  is  not  rejected,  we  must  suppose 
that  Franklin  wore  the  coat  twice.  Mr.  Fitzherbert 
signed  the  preliminaries  with  France  and  Spain,  bat 
Oswald  signed  those  with  America;  the  definitive 
treaty  with  America  was  signed  by  Mr.  Hartley 
for  England.  Mr.  FiUher^rt  could  not  have 
been  present,  officially,  when  any  signature  with 
Franklin  took  place. 

Mr.  FiUherbert,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Grantham,  of 
February  9,  1783,  (preserved  among  the  Shelburne 
papeiv,)  has  the  following  passage:  “  Dr.  Franklin 
eeems  anxious  to  return  to  America,  which  I  am 
sorry  for,  being  persuaded  that  he  will  do  his 
utmost,  when  there,  to  prevent  all  revival  of  good¬ 
will  and  cordiality  with  the  mother-country,  his 
rancor  and  inveteracy  against  which  are  as  violent 
as  ever.  I  could  mention  to  your  Lordship  in¬ 
stances  of  this  which  would  be  almost  ludicrous  if 
any  thing  can  deserve  that  name  which  is  likely 
to  produce  such  serious  consequencea.”  The  letter 
from  Mr.  Hartley  to  Mr.  Fox,  of  Sd  September, 
1788,  &P.O.,  reporting  the  signature  of  the  Defini¬ 
tive  Treaty  with  America,  describes  the  existence 
of  a  very  friendly  feeling  with  the  American  Com¬ 
missioners  on  that  occasion. 

*  Yol.  L,  p.  472.  The  other  paasoge  alluded  to 
^  Lord  Holland  is  the  coalition  with  Lord  North. 
(See  voL  iL,  p.  62.) 

f  BuckingWn  Papers^  voL  L,  p.  66. 


[March, 

Before  he  left  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  Cabi¬ 
net  in  1768,  “instigations  to  remove  him” 
(us  we  learn  from  the  Duke’s  Memoirs) 
“  fell  daily  from  the  King.”*  Ten  years 
later,  in  March,  1778,  the  King,  writing  to 
Lord  North,  thus  expresses  himself :  “lam 
witling,  through  your  channel,  to  accept 
any  description  of  persons  that  will  come 
avowedly  to  the  support  of  your  Administra¬ 
tion  ;  and,  ns  such,  do  not  object  to  Lord 
Shelburne  and  Mr.  Barre,  whom  personally, 
perhaps,  I  dislike  as  much  as  Alderman 
Wilkes." \  In  December,  1779,  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  an  American  debate,  which  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
describes  as  “excellent,  very  violent,  and 
very  personal  to  the  King."\  It  may  be 
added  that  the  King’s  aversion  for  Lord 
Chatham,  with  whom  Lord  Shelburne  had 
acted,  Wiis  latterly  not  less  than  bis  aversion 
for  Fox.  If,  therefore,  the  King  showed  any 
preference  for  Lord  Shelburne  in  1782,  it 
must  have  been,  not  because  he  liked  him 
much,  but  because  he  disliked  Fox  more. 
Lord  Shelburne,  indeed,  according  to  Lord 
Holland’s  testimony,  “always  complained 
that  the  King  had  tricked  and  deserted  him 
in  1782  and  1783 and  “  he  always  suspect¬ 
ed  the  Court  of  secretly  conniving  at  his 


*  Cited  by  Lord  Mahon,  vol.  v.,  p.  202,  3d  ed. 
See  his  character  of  Lord  Shelburue,  ib.,  p.  209. 

Lord  Shelburne  ■ecma  to  have  been  a  strong 
free-trader,  at  a  time  when  snob  opinions  among 
statesmen  were  almost  unknown.  The  following 
passage  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Vaughan 
to  Franklin,  of  February,  1788:  “The  boldness  of 
my  friend’s  [Lord  Shelburne’s]  conduct  has  done  in¬ 
finite  service  to  men's  minds,  as  bis  conversation  has 
done  to  the  royal  mind.  You  will  take  pleasure  in 
hearing  that  he  talked  of  making  England  a  free 
port ;  tor  which,  he  said,  we  were  fitted  by  nature, 
capital,  love  of  enterprise,  maritime  connections^ 
and  position  between  the  Did  and  New  World,  and 
the  North  and  i8oaih  of  Europe;  and  that  those 
who  were  beet  eircumstanced  tor  trade  eould  not 
but  be  gainers  by  having  trade  open.”  ( Works, 
ib.  p.  489.)  According  to  Lord  Holland,  Bentham 
always  said  that  “Lord  Shelburne  was  the  only 
Minister  he  ever  heard  of  who  did  not  fear  the 
people.”  {Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  L,  p. 
41.)  M.  Dumont,*  on  coming  to  England  in  1786, 
acquired  the  friendship  of  Lord  Shelburne,  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  education  of  his  sona 
{Dumont,  Souvenirs  eur  Mirabeau,  p.  ii.) 

f  Lord  Mahon,  vol.  vi.,  App.  p.  Ivi.  A  story  is 
told  of  Wilkes,  after  he  had  given  up  the  trade  of 
a  patriot,  having  been  present  at  a  party  with  the 
Prince  of  Wale%  and  having  joined  in  singing 
“  God  save  the  King.”  The  Prince  called  to  him, 
and  asked  how  long  ho  had  sung  that  song.  “Ever 
since  I  have  had  the  honor  of  knowing  your 
Royal  Highness,”  was  the  answer. 

^  ^  Memorials  of  Fox,  voL  L,  p.  289. 
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downfall."*  On  Ibe  other  hsnd,tthe  King 
complained  of  Lord  Shelburne  for  resigning 
the  government  too  easily,  and  for  not  pro¬ 
longing  the  fight  against  the  Coalition.  In 
an  audience*  granted  to  Lord  Temple,  upon 
his  return  from  Ireland,  his  Majesty  “  recapi¬ 
tulated  all  the  transactions  of  that  perii^, 
with  the  8tron(;est  encomium  upon  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  with  much  apparent  acrimony  hinted  at 
Lord  Shelburne,  whom  ho  stated  to  have 
abandoned  a  position  which  was  tenable,  and 
particularly  so  after  the  popular  resentment 
had  been  roused. ”f 

Lord  Holland,  in  his  “Memoirs  of  the 
Whig  Party,”  has  given  a  full-length  portrait 
of  Lord  Shelburne,  founded  on  personal 
knowledge.  His  character  is  there  summed 
up  in  the  following  words :  “  His  chief  merits 
were  courage,  decision  of  character,  and  dis¬ 
cernment  in  discovering  the  talents  of  infe¬ 
riors.  Want  of  judgment  was  his  great  de¬ 
fect.  An  imperious  character,  and  suspicion, 
with  its  consequences,  his  ruling  vices.’’J  If 
habits  of  suspicion,  and  a  persuasion  of  the 
general  dishonesty  of  mankind,  had  pre¬ 
vented  Lord  Shelburne  from  being  frank  and 
open  in  his  dealings,  and  had  earned  him  the 
nickname  of  Malagrida,  this  fact  was  well 
known  to  Fox  when  he  accepted  office  ns  his 
colleague.  The  arguments  founded  on  this 
general  presumption  were  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  greatly  strengthened  by  tbe  Oswald 
affair.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Fox  was 
influenced  by  such  appeals  to  his  self-love  as 
that  administered  by  Burke,  when  he  spoke 
of  “  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  acting  for 
any  length  of  time  as  a  clerk  in  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne’s  Administration. ”§  If  Fox  had  put 
forward  his  pretensions  to  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister,  he  might  consistently  have  resigned 
because  they  were  rejected.  But  he  proposed 
the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to 
that  office,  and  did  not  object  to  serve  under 


•  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  479 :  vol.  ii.,  p.  «6. 

“The  lute  Earl  of  Shelbnme  told  a  friend  of  mine 
that  the  King  poMeeeed  one  art  beyond  any  man  he 
had  ever  known ;  for  that,  by  the  familiarity  of  hia 
intercourse,  he  obtained  your  confidence,  procured 
from  yon  your  opinion  of  different  public  charac¬ 
ters,  and  then  availed  himself  of  this  knowledge  to 
row  direenaion.”  (Nicholi »  RecollectionM  and Re^et- 
tions  duriny  tA*  Reiyn  of  Otorgt  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  889.) 
The  same  writer  sUte^  ibid.  p.  61,  that  the  Kiog 
ordered  “  the  members  of  his  nousehold  to  express 
their  disapprobation  of  the  peace,  and  thus  affronted 
Lord  Sbelbume.” 

f  Buckingham  Papers,  voL  L,  p.  308.  The  latter 
words  allude  to  the  incipient  unpopularity  of  the 
Coalition. 

t  Vol.  L  p.  42. 

g  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  L,  p.  467. 


him.  The  objection,  therefore,  was,  not  to 
the  subordination,  but  to  the  person  of  the 
chief. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  in  a  letter  of  July  5,  thus 
pointedly  describes  the  opinions  of  the  public 
upon  Fox’s  resignation:  “All  persons  who 
have  any  understanding  and  no  office,  are  of 
opinion  that  Charles  has  done  right:  all  per¬ 
sons  who  have  little  understanding  are  fright¬ 
ened  ;  and  all  persons  who  have  offices,  with 
some  brilliant  exceptions,  think  he  has  been 
hasty.”  (Vol.  i.,  p.  461.)  Lord  Temple,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Grenville,  written  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day,  gives  the  following  account  of 
a  conversation  which  he  bud  had  with  Fox, 
at  the  House  of  Lords : 

He  stated  his  knowledge  that  Lord  Shelburne 
would  succeed  to  Lord  Rockin;.'liam,  and  his  idea 
of  throwing  up.  1  stated  Lord  Shelburne’s  prom¬ 
ises  to  measures,  which  I  foiiod  Lord  Shelburne 
had  made  to  him  ;  but  the  loss  nf  the  otjert,  which 
was  evidently  a  favorite  point  with  him,  .-eemed 
to  affect  him  much.  I  repeated  my  apprehensions 
that  the  people  would  not  stand  by  him  in  his 
attempt  to  quit  upon  private  grounds,  which,  from 
their  nature,  would  appear  to  be  a  quarrel  for 
offices,  and  not  a  public  measure.  He  saw  all 
this,  and  said  that  it  had  been  urged  lo  him  by 

several,  but  that  he  was  not  determined . 

My  opinion,  from  all  whom  I  have  seen,  is,  that 
Kox  has  undone  himself  with  the  public;  and  hia 
most  intimate  friends  seem  of  the  same  opinion. 
{Buckingham  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  51.) 

“  The  step,”  says  Lord  Holland,  “  was  univer¬ 
sally  lamented,  and  very  naturally  ceuenrtd,  by 
many  friends  of  freedom  and  peace,  who  were 
unacquainted  with  the  personal  character  of  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  colleagues,  and  who  saw  in  it  nothing 
but  a  fatal  division  in  a  body  of  men  to  whom 
they  were  locking  for  a  restoration  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  peace,  and  the  ree-tablishmen;  of  a  virtu¬ 
ous  system  of  government  at  home.  To  tliem  it 
seemt^  the  result  of  mere  personal  jealousy  and 
squabbles  for  superiority,  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  public  were  overlooked.”  {Mem.  of  Fm,  vol. 
i.,  p.  472.)* 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Fox  had  announced  his 
intention  of  resigning,  a  few  days  before  Lord 
Rockingham’s  death,  in  consequence  of  a 
decision  of  the  Cabinet  with  respect  to  the 
recognition  of  American  independence.]  This 
fact  was  indeed  publicly  stated  by  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  answer  to  General 
Conway,  who  had  intimated  that  his  resigna¬ 
tion  had  been  determined  by  merely  personal 
considerations.!  It  is  indeed  highly  probable 

*  Niqkufl*>  ih.,  vol.  iL,  p.  140,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  Mr.  Fox’s  separation  from  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne  took  place  on  private  grounds. 

f  Mem.  01  Fox,  vol.  i.,  p.  886,  486,  438-9,  463. 

i  July  9,  1782. 
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that,  eren  if  Lord  Rockingham  had  lived, 
Fox  would  before  long  have  seceded  from 
the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Fox,  however,  declared  in 
the  same  debate  that  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Shelburne  to  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  instead  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
was  one  of  the  reasons  of  his  resignation. 
Mr.  Pitt,  like  General  Conway,  attributed 
Mr.,  Fox’s  conduct  to  private  pique,  not  to 
public  grounds,  and  contended  that  he  ought 
to  have  remained  in  office  until  be  had  seen 
Lord  Shelburne  abandon  the  principles  upon 
which  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  friends  bad 
acted. 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  Mr. 
Fox’s  decision  to  refuse  office  with  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  his  subse¬ 
quent  course,  and  to  compare  the  political 
connection  which  he  abandoned  with  that 
which  he  proceeded  to  form.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  it  is  right  to  advert  to  the  fact, 
that,  when  Mr.  Pitt  formed  his  administration 
in  1783,  after  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition 
Ministry,  he  made  no  offer  to  Lord  Shelburne, 
although  he  had,  in  the  previous  year,  been 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  his  administration. 
This  circumstance  seems  to  indicate  that  he, 
like  Mr.  Fox,  did  not  wish  for  Lord  Shelburne 
as  a  colleague.*  Lord  Shelburne  resented 
this  exclusion,  and  Lord  Holland  says  that  he 
even  hesitated  about  accepting  the  marquisate 
which  was  offered  him  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
Court,  as  a  mark  of  approbation  of  the  peace,  f 
Although  Lord  Shelburne  accepted  this  mark 
of  honor  from  Mr.  Pitt’s  Government,  he 
continued  in  opposition ;  taking,  however, 

*  Lord  Grenville,  writing  to  Lord  Temple,  on 
December  7,  1782,  eays:  “  I  have  aaid  that  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  affaire  here  makes  it  more  unpleasant 
Lord  Shelbume’a  evident  intention  is  to  make 
uiphera  of  his  colleigaes.  Ray neval’s  arrival  at  his 
house  at  eight  in  the  morning  was  not  known  to 
Townshend  till  twelve,  nor  to  any  of  the  others  till 
after  four.  They  cannot  be  muoh  pleased,  but  still 
it  is  imagined  they  mean  to  remain.^  (Buckingham 
Paper*,  voL  i.,  p.  84.)  This  alludes  to  the  arrival 
of  M.  de  Rayneval,  who  was  sent  by  the  French 
Government  to  London,  under  a  fictitious  name,  on 
the  business  of  the  peace.  The  length  of  time 
mentioned  by  Lord  Grenville  does  not  seem  very 
great.  After  Lord  Shelburne’s  resignation.  Lord 
Grenville,  also  writing  to  Lord  Temple,  says,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Coalition:  “Tet  these  are  the  men  who 
accuse  Lord  Shelburue  of  duplicity,  reitkout  having 
produced  one  ineianee  during  a  six  monihe^  minietry.^ 
(Ihid-j  p.  205.)  Lord  Grenville  was  probably  by 
this  time  made  aware  of  what  bad  passed  with  his 
brother  at  Paris  twelve  months  before. 

f  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  i.,  p.  43.  Some 
remarks  upon  this  peerage  will  be  found  in  this 
Journal,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  212,  in  a  review  of  Wraxall’s 
Historical  Memoirs. 


little  part  in  politics,  after  bis  retirement  from 
office. 

We  are  now  in  full  possession  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  Mr.  Fox  acted  on  this  occasion, 
derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and 
we  can  pass  judgment  upon  them  without 
any  of  those  personal  feelings  by  which  the 
minds  of  contemporaries  are  inflamed.  If 
Mr.  Fox,  after  a  trial  of  three  months,  found 
that  he  could  not  act  satisfactorily  with  Lord 
Shelburne,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was 
justified  in  refusing  to  hold  office  in  his  Ad¬ 
ministration.  But  Lord  Shelburne’s  Minis¬ 
try  was  a  Whig  Ministry  :  it  included  even  a 
portion  of  the  Rockingham  party ;  none  of 
Lord  North’s  party  belonged  to  it;  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  a 
decided  Whig,  and  bad  taken  a  strong  part 
in  overthrowing  Lord  North’s  Government. 
The  leading  principles  of  Lord  Rockingham’s 
Government,  and  particularly  the  recognition 
of  American  independence,  were  avowed  by 
Lord  Shelburne.  If,  therefore.  Fox  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  serve  with  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne,  we  think  that,  looking  both  to  bis  duty 
as  a  pub\ic  man,  and  to  his  policy  as  a  leader 
of  the  larger  section  of  the  W  big  party,  his 
proper  course  was  to  stand  aloof,  to  watch 
the  conduct  of  the  Government,  to  support 
it  when  right,  to  oppose  it  when  wrong,  to 
observe  an  armed  neutrality,  but  not,  as  he 
actually  did,  to  form  a  league,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  the  enemy.  When  Lord 
Rockingham  died,  and  the  King  made  Lord 
Shelburne,  and  not  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Prime  Minister,  there  were  three  courses  open 
to  Fox:  1.  To  remain  in  Lord  Shelburne’s 
Government.  2.  To  resign  with  his  friends, 
and  to  form  a  separate,  independent  party. 
3.  To  coalesce  with  Lord  North  and  the 
Tories.  Of  these  three  courses  the  last  was, 
iu  our  judgment,  incomparably  the  woist: 
and  this  was  the  one  which  Fox  selected. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Shelburne’s  Ministry  was 
formed,  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  three  bodies  had  to  be  found.  Gibbon, 
writing  near  the  commencement  of  the  en¬ 
suing  session,  mentions  a  calculation  of  the 
comparative  strength  of  the  three  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  gave  140 
votes  to  the  Government,  120  to  Lord  North, 
90  to  Fox,  the  rest  unknown  or  uncertain.* 
In  this  state  of  things  a  combination  of  any 
two  would  defeat  the  third.  The  views  of 
the  Government  were  therefore  naturally 
turned  towards  a  junction  with  some  portion 


*  Gibbon  to  Lord  Sheffield,  Oct.  14,  1782.  Mi»- 
1  eellsneous  Works,  vol.  iL,  p.  261,  8vo. 
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of  the  Opposition.  It  was,  however,  laid 
down  as  a  principle  by  Lord  Shelburne  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  that  they  would  not  admit  Lord 
North  into  the  Cabinet :  though  they  were 
willing  to  negotiate  with  some  of  hia  follow¬ 
ers.*  Hence  they  looked  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  llth  of  February,  1783, 
Mr.  Pitt  sought  an  interview  with  Mr.  Fox, 
in  order  to  invite  him  to  join  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne’s  Government.  The  following  is 
Bishop  Tomline’s  account  of  what  passed  on 
this  occasion : 

Neither  Mr.  Pitt  nor  Lord  Shelburne  saw  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  act  with  Mr.  Fox. 
It  was  therefore  agreed  that  an  offer  should  be 
made  to  him  to  return  to  office ;  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  Mr.  Pitt  waited  upon  him  by  appointment. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Fox  heard  the  object  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
visit,  he  asked,  whether  it  was  intended  that 
liord  Shelburne  should  remain  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury ;  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Mr.  Fox  immediately  replied,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  belong  to  any  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  which  Lord  Shelburne  was  the  head.f 
Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  if  that  wa.s  his  determina¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  enter  into  any 
further  discussion,  “  as  he  did  not  come  to  betray 
Lord  Shelburne;”  and  he  took  his  leave.  This 
was,  I  believe,  the  last  time  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  a 
private  room  with  Mr.  Fox;  and  from  this  period 


*  It  is  stated  in  the  Memorials  of  Fox,  voL  i!.,  p. 
SO,  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Keppel,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  were  inclined  to  a  coalition  with  Fox,  but 
that  Lord  Shelburne  leant  to  Lord  North.  Horace 
Walpole  speaks  of  overtures  by  Lord  Shelburne  to 
Lord  North.  (7J.,p.  12.)  Lord  Grenville,  however, 
writing  to  Lord  Temple,  February  19,  1788,  men- 
tioui^  among  some  facts  the  authenticity  of  which 
he  vouches,  that  “Lord  Shelburne  never  has  made 
any  offer  whatever  to  I^rd  North.”  This  fact  was 
probably  stated  by  him  on  Mr.  Pitt’s  authority. 
(Buckingham  Papert,  vol.  i.,  p.  158.)  Tomline 
•ays  that  “  Mr.  Pitt  positively  objected  to  any  appli 
cation  being  made  to  Lord  North.”  (Yol.  i.,  p.  88.) 
Mr.  Dundas  told  Mr.  Adam,  that  “  Pitt  was  ready 
to  negotiate  with  Lord  North’s  party,  on  the  harii 
of  excluding  Lord  North  pertonallg.”  (Afemorialt 
of  Fox,  vol.  ii.,  p.  21.)'  Lord  Temple’s  private 
notes  likewise  mention  a  coalition  with  some  of 
Lord  North’s  supporters  as  practicable,  but  without 
Lord  North  himself  (Buckingham  Papert,  ib.  p. 
801.) 

f  Mr.  Fox  did  not  pot  forward  hia  own  claims  to 
that  office,  but  still  insisted  on  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land.  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.,  p.  12.) 

In  the  debates  which  followed  the  dismissal  of 
the  Coalition  Ministry,  Mr.  Pitt  publicly  stated 
that  he  would  not  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with 
Lord  North;  and  after  the  dissolution,  (although 
he  had  then  strong  motives  for  standing  well  with 
the  King,)  he  spoke  of  the  one  virtue  of  the  late 
Parliament,  that  “it  had  put  an  end  to  Lord  North’s 
administration,  and  to  the  calamitous  and  ruinous 
war  which  he  had  brought  upon  the  eonntry.” 
(Tomline,  vol.  I,  pp.  859,  478.) 


may  be  dated  that  political  hostility  which  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  remainder  of  their  ifee.* 

There  was  nothing  at  this  time  either  in 
the  public  or  personal  relations  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  which  would  have  prevented 
them  from  acting  together,  and  serving  in 
the  same  Cabinet.  Their  political  principles 
were  similar  ;  and  Mr.  Fox  had  spoken  with 
high  praise  and  admiration  of  hlr.  Pitt’s 
abilities  and  character  upon  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  public  life.  “Fox,”  says  Walpole, 
“  had  fondly  espoused  him,  and  kindly,  not 
jealously  nor  fearfully,  wished  to  have  him 
his  friend. ”f  It  is  probable  that  Fox  would 
have  now  consented  to  this  union,  if  his  dis¬ 
like  of  Lord  Shelburne  had  not  formed  an 
obstacle. 

The  resolution  of  Lord  Shelburne  and 
Pitt  not  to  negotiate  with  Lord  North,  and 
the  refusal  of  Fox  to  join  Lord  Shelburne’s 
Government,  produced  an  attempt  of  com¬ 
mon  friends  to  bring  Fox  and  Lord  North 
together.  Fox  wished  to  turn  out  Lord 
Shelburne.  Lord  North  was  resentful  at 
being  proscribed  by  him  and  Pitt ;  and  the 
object  was  speedily  efifected.  On  the  14lh 
of  February,  three  days  after  the  interview 
with  Fox,  he  and  Lord  North  met  for  the 
first  time  since  their  estrangement ;  and  their 
interview  is  thus  described  : 

They  agreed  to  lay  a«ide  all  former  ani¬ 
mosity,  Mr.  Fox  declaring  that  he  hoped  their 


*  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.,  p.  89,  ed.  3.  The  date  of 
this  offer  is  fixed  by  Lord  Grenville’s  letter  of  Feb. 
1 1,  1783,  where  he  says :  “  Pitt  told  me  to-day  that, 
it  being  thought  necessary  to  make  some  attempt  at 
a  junction  with  Fox,  he  had  seen  him  to-dag,  when 
he  asked  one  question,  vix.,  whether  there  were 
any  terms  on  which  be  would  come  in.  The 
answer  was,  ‘  None,  while  Lord  Shelburne  re¬ 
mained  ;’  and  so  it  ended.  Upon  this,  [Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  truly  adds,]  I  think  one  may  obwrve  that  the 
one  must  be  very  desperate,  the  other  very  confi¬ 
dent,  before  such  a  question  could  be  so  put  and  so 
answered.’’  (Buckingham  Papert,  vol.  i,  p..  148.) 
Tomline  appears  to  refer  this  interview  to  “the 
end  of  autumn,”  which  is  clearly  a  mistake.  We 
suspect,  moreover,  that  the  retort  ascribed  to  Pitt, 
that  “  he  did  not  come  to  betray  Lord  Shelburne,” 
was  never  really  uttered  ;  though  it  doubtless  cor¬ 
rectly  expresses  Pitt’s  feeling  at  the  time.  See  also 
Adam’s  account,  ‘‘Memorials  of  Fox,”  vol.  iL,  p. 
83,  which  agrees  with  Lord  Grenville’s,  and  dues 
not  support  Tomline’s.  Walpole,  IhitL,  p.  12.  says 
that  Fox  had  been  sounded  by  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Lord  Keppel,  before  Pitt’s  visit 

I  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  See  also  Lord  Hol¬ 
land’s  account,  vol.  i.,  p.  282.  “Till  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  breach  between  the  Whigs  and  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne.  when  Mr.  Pitt  sided  with  the  latter,  Mr.  Fox 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  extolling  the  talents 
and  praising  the  conduct  of  young  Pitt.” 
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Administration  would  be  famnded  on  mulual good¬ 
will  and  cimjidenct,  which  was  the  only  thin(r  that 
could  make  it  permanent  and  useful.  They 
agreed,  also,  that  nothing  more  was  required  to 
he  done  in  reducing  the  inflnence  of  the  Crown 
by  economical  reform,  and  that  on  parliamentary 
reform  every  man  should  follow  his  own  opinion. 
Mr.  Fox  having  urged  that  the  King  should  not 
be  suffered  to  be  his  own  Minister,  Ijord  North 
replied:  “If  you  mean  there  should  not  be  a 
Government  by  departments,  I  agree  with  you ; 

I  think  it  a  very  bad  system.  There  should  be 
one  man,  or  a  Cabinet,  to  govern  the  whole,  and 
direct  every  measure.  Government  by  depart¬ 
ments  was  not  brought  in  by  me.  I  found  it  so, 
and  had  not  vigor  and  resolution  to  put  an  end  to 
iL  The  King  oug}it  to  be  treated  with  all  $ort  of 
reepect  and  attention,  but  the  appearance  of  power 
u  all  that,  a  king  of  this  country  can  have.  Though 
the  Government  in  my  time  was  a  Government 
by  departments,  the  whole  was  done  by  the 
Ministers,  exceot  in  a  few  instances.”  (Vol.  ii.  p. 
37) 

Since  the  accession  of  Lord  Shelburne’s 
Ministry,  the  negotiations  for  peace,  on  the 
basis  of  American  independence,  had  been 
steadily  pursued.  The  preliminaries  had 
first  been  signed  with  America,  and  subse¬ 
quently  with  France  and  Spain.  The  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  all-important  question  was 
announced  in  the  King’s  Speech,  and  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  were  sub^quently,  presented  to 
Parliament.  It  was  agreed  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  a  favorable  field  for  a  trial  of 
strength  between  the  coalesced  parties  of 
Fox  and  Lord  North,  and  the  Government. 
A  motion  of  censure  upon  the  Preliminaries 
of  Peace  was  accordingly  made  by  Lord  J. 
Cavendish,  and  carried  by  207  to  190  votes. 
Upon  this  defeat,  Lord  Shelburne  and  his 
Cabinet  resigned,  (Feb.  24,  1783.) 

After  a  long  interministerium,  (as  Walpole 
calls  it.)  and  an  attempt  on  the  King’s  part 
to  induce  Mr.  Pitt  to  attempt  the  formation 
of  a  Government — an  undertaking  which  he 
steadfastly  declined — a  new  Administration 
was  formed,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Poitland 
(as  originally  proposed  by  Fox)  was  the 
head,  and  in  which  Fox  himself  and  Lord 
North  were  the  Secretaries  of  State.  The 
other  Cabinet  offices  were  chiefly  611ed  with 
followers  of  Fox. 

Whatever  admiration  may  be  felt  for  the 
abilities,  the  eloquence,  the  patriotism,  the 
courage,  and  the  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Fox, 
no  judicious  and  impartial  biographer  will, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  seek  to  justify  or  even 
to  palliate  his  coalition  with  Lord  North. 
Lord  J.  Russell  accordingly  condemns,  and 
does  not  defend  it.  lu  every  point  of  view, 
it  was  an  ill-assorted  union.  The  political 


principles  of  the  two  chiefs  were  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  each  other.  Ix)rd  North 
had  been,  as  Minister,  the  passive  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  Royal  will ;  Fox  had  waged  a 
vehement  war  against  the  King  and  his 
policy,  and  had,  at  last,  achieved  a  victory 
over  both.  During  the  Parliamentary  con¬ 
flicts  of  the  American  war,  there  was  scarcely 
a  form  of  blame,  or  even  of  vituperation, 
within  the  compass  of  the  English  language, 
which  Fox  had  not  applied  to  Lord  North: 
not  only  his  conduct,  bis  policy,  and  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  his  character,  his  honor,  and  bis 
honesty,  had  been  unsparingly  denounced. 
Hints  of  impeachment  had  even  been  thrown 
out.  These  debates  were  quite  recent  in  the 
beginning  of  1783  :  the  very  words  of  Fox’s 
terrible  philippics  against  Lord  North’s  profli¬ 
gate  and  ruinous  administration  must  have 
been  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  saw  them  take  their  seats,  side  by 
side,  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  as  the  two 
Secretaries  of  State.  All  the  disgraceful 
events  of  the  latter  years  of  the  American 
war,  and  the  censures  which  they  had  en¬ 
tailed  on  the  Ministers  who  then  misman¬ 
aged  public  affairs,  were  fresh  in  every  one’s 
thoughts ;  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  resort 
to  such  reminders  as  the  “  Beauties  of  Fox, 
Burke,  and  North,”  which  were ’printed  and 
circulated  by  the  enemies  of  the  “  monstrous 
and  unnatural  Coalition.”  These  were  mat¬ 
ters  of  universal  notoriety,  and  the  nation  was 
shocked  by  a  union  of  parties  in  which  they 
could  see  so  little  of  public  principle ;  so 
little  to  justify  that  “  mutual  good-will  and 
confidence,"  of  which  Fox  spoke  in  his  in¬ 
terview  with  Lord  North.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  no  disposition  to  make  in  favor  of  the 
Coalition  the  allowance  suggested  by  Lord 
Holland  ;  namely,  that  Lord  North  bad  been 
insincere  in  his  American  policy,  that  he  had 
carried  on  the  war  in  order  to  please  the 
King,  and  that  the  difference  between  bis 
real  opinions  and  the  opinions  of  Fox  was 
not  considerable.*  For  the  public  knew 
nothing  of  his  secret  opinions ;  they  had  not 
the  privilege  (which  we  now  enjoy)  of  read¬ 
ing  his  private  correspondence  with  the 
King;  they  judged  him  by  bis  acts  and  his 
avowed  opinions ;  and  they  knew  that  his 
course  and  that  of  Fox  had,  on  all  the  leading 
questions  of  public  policy,  for  the  last  eight 


*  S««  “  Memorials  of  Fuz,*’  vol.  i.,  pp.  196.  264: 
vol.  ii.,  p.  63.  We  think  that  Lord  Holland's  mean¬ 
ing  is  mistaken  bj  Lord  John  in  his  note  on  the 
former  passage.  HU  object,  as  it  seems  to  us,  U  to 
vindioate  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  ground  that  Lord  North 
really  agreed  with  him  in  opinion. 
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jean,  but,  above  all,  on  tbe  great  question 
of  the  American  war,  been  diameirioallj 
opposed.  They  thought  that  if  Fox  was 
right  in  his  invectives  against  Lord  North  in 
the  years  1774  to  1782,  he  could  not  be 
right  in  coalescing  with  Lord  North  in  1783. 
Besides,  it  might  be  felt  that  there  is  a 
medium  between  rancorous  vindictiveness  and 
a  spiritless  oblivion  of  injuries.  Though 
Lord  North’s  well-tried  go^-nature  would 
prevent  him  for  cherishing  resentful  spite, 
there  was  something,  in  our  judgment,  in¬ 
expressibly  mean  in  the  tameness  which  the 
King’s  late  favorite,  covered  with  the  scars 
of  Fox’s  mighty  sword,  hastened  to  accept 
office  in  what  was  virtually  hit  administration. 
Hence  the  public  were  more  inclined  to 
blame  Lord  North  for  joining  Fox,  than  Fox 
for  joining  Ldrd  North.  Neither,  however, 
escaped  the  unpopularity  which  attended 
their  coalition:  the  public  are,  in  general, 
sufficiently  ready  to  believe  that  Ministers  are 
influenced  in  their  conduct  by  a  mere  love  of 
place.  On  this  occasion,  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  assume  that  Lord  North  and  Fox 
were  actuated  by  this  motive,  when  they 
saw  two  such  determined  opponents  coalesce 
in  order  to  obtain  office.  It  may  be  noted 
that  if  Fox’s  principles,  as  to  the  colleagues 
with  whom  he  acted,  were  as  latitudinarian 
as  his  coalition  with  Lord  North  evinces,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  he  should  have 
refused  to  serve  with  Lord  Shelburne,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  place  entire  con¬ 
fidence  in  him.* 

While  the  nation  disapproved  of  the  Coali¬ 
tion  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  the  King 
resented  it  still  more  acutely  on  grounds  of 
personal  feeling.  He  had  for  some  time  en¬ 
tertained  the  strongest  aversion  for  Fox,  his 
rival,  his  enemy,  and  now  his  conqueror  and 
roaster  ;  and  that  aversion  had  been  recently 
strengthened  by  the  friendship  which  had 
grown  up  between  Fox  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  now  in  his  twenty-first  year.  The 
King  had  never  loved  his  eldest  son  ;f  but 

•  Mr.  Adolphus,  "  History  of  George  III.,*  vol. 
iii.,  p.  463,  mj»  of  the  Coalition,  “  In  no  action  of 
his  life  had  Mr.  Fox  displayed  lees  discernment.* 

I  Even  so  early  as  Nor.  28,  1781,  Walpole  has  the 
following  entry  in  his  “  Diaiw:”  “TTie  King,  as  if  he 
had  never  nsea  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  ill,  opened 
his  mind  to  him  on  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  his  other  brother,  the  Dake  of  Cumberland, 
the  latter  of  whom,  he  said,  was  governed  by 
Charles  Fox  and  Fitzpatrick,  and  governed  the 
Prince  of  Wale^  whom  they  wanted  to  drive  into 
Opposition.  ‘When  wo  hunt  together,’  said 
the  King,  ‘neither  my  son  nor  my  brother  will 
speak  to  me;  and  lately,  when  the  chase  ended 
at  a  little  villsige  where  there  was  but  a  single  post- 


bis  hatred  for  Fox  was  aggravated  by  the 
belief  that  he  had  alienated  (he  Prince’s  af¬ 
fections  from  him,  and  corrupted  his  princi¬ 
ples.  When  the  Coalition  Ministry  was 
formed,  the  Prince  and  Fox  were  on  the  moat 
intimate  terms.  A  series  of  notes  from  the 
Prince  to  him,  of  this  date,  beginning  “  Dear 
Charles,”  and  written  in  a  tone  of  confiden¬ 
tial  familiarity,  are  printed  in  these  memoirs.* 
The  King  was  said  to  have  called  the  Coalition 
Ministry,  “  his  son’s  ministry and  his  dis¬ 
like  of  Fox,  combined  with  his  jealousy  of 
the  Prince,  became  at  this  time,  in  Walpole’s 
words,  a  rankling  uleer.j  Nor  were  his  feel¬ 
ings  towards  Lord  North  much  more  friendly. 
There  were  two  Ministers  to  whom,  in  the 
course  of  his  long  reign,  George  III.  gave  a 
cordial,  sincere,  and  consistent  support. 
Those  two  Ministers  were  Lord  Bute  and 
Lord  North.  Even  in  the  disastrous  state  of 
things  which  the  country  had  reached  at  the 
beginning  of  1782,  the  King  was  ready  still 
to  support  Lord  North,  if  the  Minister  could 
have  held  up  his  head  against  the  hurricane 
of  censure  which  night  after  night  he  had  to 
encounter  in  Parliament.  In  taking  leave  of 
Lord  North,  on  that  occasion,  the  King  had 
said,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  sorrow,  that 
”  he  ever  had,  and  ever  should  look  on  Lord 
North  at  a  friend,  as  well  as  a  faithful  ser- 
vant.”J  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  with 
feelings  of  poignant  disappointment  that  he 

chaise  to  be  hired,  my  sou  and  brother  got  into  it, 
drove  to  Ix>DdoD,  and  left  me  to  get  home  in  a  eart, 
if  I  could  find  one !’  He  complained,  too,  that 
the  Prince,  when  invited  to  dine  with  him.  came  an 
hour  too  late,  and  all  the  servants  saw  the  father 
waiting  an  hour  for  the  son.  (Jfinn.  of  Fox,  vol.  i. 
p.  269.)  When  Lord  North’s  Government  was 
railing,  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  interest  against 
him,  “though,” says  Walpole,  “ho  only  influenced 
one  vote,  that  of  Lord  Melbourne,  then  recently 
made  an  Irish  peer.”  (/Mcf,  p.  286.)  The  IVince 
gave  his  vote  in  tbe  House  of  Lords  in  favor  of 
Fox’s  India  Bill,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  King 
had  been  canvassing  the  Peers  against  it.  {Tom- 
line't  JAft  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  228,  226.)  See 
also  the  account  of  Fox’s  intimate  relations  with  the 
Ibrince  in  1785,  at  the  time  of  tbe  marriage  with 
Mrst  Fitzherbe^  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iL,  p.  277.) 

•  Vol.  it,  pp.  106—111. 

f  Ibid.,  pp.  46,  46,  57.  Lord  Grenville,  in  de¬ 
scribing  an  interview  with  Ute  King  in  March, 
1788,  says  that  “he  loaded  Fox  with  every  expres¬ 
sion  of  abhorrence;”  and  he  added,  that  much 
as  he  diidiked  both  Fox  and  Lord  North,  if  he  was 
to  choose,  he  must  certainly  prefer  the  latter  to  the 
former.  (Buekingham  Paper*,  voL  i.,  pp.  190,  192.) 
Walpole,  indeed,  states,  that  “when  the  Coalition 
Ministry  kissed  hands,  the  King  received  Fox  gra¬ 
ciously,  but  received  Lord  North  with  the  utmost 
coldness,  and  continued  to  treat  him  with  visible 
aversion."  (Mem  of  Fox,  voL  il,  p.  66.) 

I  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  L,  p.  289. 
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beheld  the  subject  of  so  much  royal  favor, 
and  even  of  royal  affection,  desert  to  the 
enemy,  enlist  in  his  service,  and  by  his  politi¬ 
cal  influence  assist  in  promoting  the  defeat 
and  humiliation  of  his  once  partial,  but  now 
deserted  master.*  If  he  meditated  an  escape 
to  Hanover  in  the  preceding  year,  when  Lord 
North  was  expelled  from  office,  it  was  still 
more  natural  that  he  should  now  again  throw 
out  threats  of  resorting  to  this  extremity ; 
of  trying  the  effects  of  that  royal  secession 
to  the  Mons  Sacer.f  The  iron  of  the  Coali¬ 
tion  bad  indeed  entered  into  his  soul,  but 
there  was  another  alternative  besides  Hano¬ 
ver,  and  he  resolved  to  take  the  earliest  op- 
rtunity  of  shaking  off  his  hated  Ministers, 
e  shall  see  that  no  long  time  elapsed  before 
this  opportunity  presented  itself. 

The  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry 
was  announced  on  the  2d  of  April,  1783.J 


*  Lord  Grenville,  in  the  letter  already  quoted, 
s^a  that  the  King  epoke  of  Lord  North  “  in  terms 
of  strong  resentment  and  disgust”  (Buekingham 
Paper*,  vol.  i.,  p.  191.)  Lord  Temple  mentions  the 
King’s  language,  at  a  subsequent  audienee,  respect¬ 
ing  Pitt  and  Ix>rd  Shelburne,  and  adds,  “This  was 
naturally  attended  with  strong  expressions  of  re¬ 
sentment  and  disgust  of  his  Ministers,  and  of  per¬ 
sonal  abhorrence  of  Lord  North,  whom  h*  charged 
with  treachery  and  ingratitude  of  the  blaekett  nature. 
He  repeated,  that  to  such  a  Ministry  he  never  would 
gire  his  eonfidenoe,  and  that  he  would  take  the 
first  moment  for  dismissing  them.”  Uhid.,  p.  803.) 
In  a  letter  to  Lord  Temple  of  April  1,  1783,  the 
King  speaks  of  “the  uneasiness  of  his  mind  at 
having  been  thwarted  in  every  attempt  to  keep  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  most  unprindpled  Coalition  the  annals  of  this 
or  any  other  nation  can  ecnial,”  and  he  afterwards 
sneers  at  “the  grateful  Lord  North.”  {Ibid.,  p 
219.)  We  owe  likewise  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Marquis  of  I^nsdowne  the  information  that 
amongst  his  father’s  papers  there  is  a  report  of  a 
conversation  between  the  King  and  Lord  Ashburton 
(Dunning)  about  this  time,  in  which  the  King  is 
described  as  complaining  in  strong  terms  of  I^rd 
North’s  desertion  of  him.  Lord  North’s  ingrati¬ 
tude  was  doubtless  what  rankled  most  in  the  King’s 
mind,  aud,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  without  rea¬ 
son.  Lord  Mahon  (“  History  of  England,”  vol.  v., 
p.  263)  remarks,  that  the  King  never  forgot  his  ob¬ 
ligations  to  Lord  North.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
more  correct  to  say,  that  the  King  never  forgot 
Lord  North’s  obligations  to  him. 

f  Under  March,  1783,  Walpole  says,  “  His  coun¬ 
sellors  were  as  inveterate  as  his  Majesty,  but  had 
leas  boldness;  finding  which,  he  told  the  Lord 
Advocate  that  sooner  than  yield  he  would  go  to 
Hanover,  and  had  even  prevailed  on  the  Queen  to 
consent’’  {Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.,  p.  44.) 

X  Watson,  Bishop  of  LlandaS^  in  the  “  Anecdotes 
of  his  Life,”  vol.i.,  p.  178,  says,  that  on  the  day  the 
Coalition  Ministry  kissed  hands,  he  “told  Lord  J. 
Cavendish  that  they  had  two  things  against  them — 
the  closet  and  the  country;  that  the. King  hated 
them,  and  wonld  take  the  first  opportunity  of 


Mr.  Pitt  was  pressed  by  Fox’s  friends  to  join 
it,  retaining  his  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  but  he  refused  on  the  ground 
that  he  would  not  serve  with  Lord  North.* 
Nothing  remarkable  occurred  during  the  re¬ 
minder  of  the  session,  and  the  prorogation 
took  place  in  July.  Parliament  met  again  on 
the  11th  of  November,  and  the  King’s  speech 
announced,  with  satisfaction,  the  ugnature 
of  definitive  treaties  of  peace  with  France, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Mr.  Pitt,  now  the  leader  of  Opposition,  re¬ 
minded  the  Ministers  that  these  treaties  were 
substantially  identical  with  the  preliminary 
articles  upon  which  they  had  turned  out  the 
Shelburne  administration.  The  negotiation 
of  that  treaty  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Lord 
Shelburne  him.self,  and  its  result  was  a  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  he  had  no  wish  to  make 
reservations  in  treating  with  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  was  prepared  for  the  full¬ 
est  recognition  of  American  independence. 
Some  concessions  were  made  to  F ranee,  and 
particularly  to  Spain  ;f  but  the  really  im- 

tnming  them  out,  and  that  the  (kialition  would 
make  tite  country  hate  them.” 

*  ’This  fact  ia  stated  by  Tomline,  Ibid.,  p.  166. 

“  Both  Adam  and  Dundas  expressed  their  wish  that 
Pitt  could  be  included  in  the  new  arrangement, 
[the  Coalition  Ministry.]  Dundas  said  he  hM  done 
all  in  his  power  to  bring  it  about,  but  he  found  it 

impossible . He  afterwards  said,  Pitt  ia 

impracticable  on  the  subject  of  union:  he  pro¬ 
scribes  Ixird  North,  and  does  not  even  express  him¬ 
self  clearly  disposed  to  unite  with  Fox.  He  has  a 
high  opinion  of  Fox's  abilities,  and  had  always 
wished  to  have  him  in  the  Government,  because  he 
thought  it  impossible  to  conduct  great  and  difficult 
affairs  with  such  abilities  to  criticise  them.  But  now 
he  seems  much  estranged  from  him.”  {Mem.  of  Fox, 
vol.  ii,  p.  41.) 

Mr.  Fox  thus  expresses  himself  respecting  Pitt, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Ossory  of  9th  September,  1788, 
written  under  the  Coalition  Ministry  during  the 
recess:  “Next  sOhsion  of  Parliament  will  be  a  great 
crisia  I  own  I  am  tanguine  about  it.  Nothing  can 
go  on  so  well  as  we  do  among  ourselves,  but  in  my 
particular  situation  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  every 
day  what  an  amazing  advantage  it  would  be  to  the 
country  if  it  could  ever  be  in  such  a  state  as  to 
promise  a  permanent  administration  in  the  opinion 
of  Europe.  If  Pitt  could  be  persuaded,  (but  I 
despair  of  it,)  I  am  convinced,  if  he  could,  he 
wonld  do  more  real  service  to  the  country  than  any 
man  ever  did.”  (VoL  iL,  p.  208.)  In  speaking 
of  “my  particular  situation,”  Fox  alludes  to  his 
office  of  Foreign  Secretary. 

f  The  cession  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain  was  seriously 
in  question  at  this  time.  A  history  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion  respecting  it  is  given  in  “Flassan,”  ib.  pp.  846 
— 368.  Lord  Grenville,  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  1 6,  17 82, 
mentions  a  rumor  that  Lord  Shelburne  was  outvoted 
in  the  Cabinet  upon  the  question  of  Gibraltar. 
{Buckingham  Paper*,  vol.  L,  p.  89.)  On  two 
former  occasions,  offers  for  the  cession  of  Gibraltar 
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portant  feature  of  the  treaty  was  the  unqual- 
iBed  recognition  of  the  American  colonies  as 
independent  States.  The  preliminaries  were 
unpopular,  and  Mr.  Fox  had  taken  advantage 
of  that  unpopularity  in  order  to  overthrow 
a  weak  Ministry  ;  but  the  concessions  made 
were  necessary,  and  were  wisely  adopted  by 
Mr.  Fox  in  the  definitive  treaties  which  were 
signed  under  his  auspices.  If  any  blame  was 
due  for  the  concessions,  it  should  have  fallen 
on  those  who  by  their  mismanagement  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  reduced  England  to  such  a  state  of 
weakness  as  compelled  her  to  yield,  not  on 
those  who  extricated  her  from  a  hopeless  and 
a  ruinous  war.  When  the  vote  of  censure 
was  passed.  Lord  North  and  the  Ministers 
ought  to  have  changed  places.* 

About  a  week  after  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  Mr.  Fox  introduced  his  famous  India 
Bill.  Its  principal  feature  was,  that  it  vested 
the  government  of  India,  for  four  years,  in  a 
commission  of  seven  persons  named  in  the 
bill,  and  not  appointed  or  removable  by  the 
Crown.  As  soon  as  the  plan  was  disclosed, 
Pitt  denounced  it  as  dangerous  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  as  a  violation  of  the  chartered 


had  actually  been  made  to  Spain  by  the  English 
Oovemment, — once  by  General  Stanitope  in  1718, 
and  again  by  the  Elder  Pitt  in  1757.  (See  “  Lord 
Mahon’s  History,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  127,  vol.  iv.,  p.  111.) 
Speaking  of  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  1783, 
Flasaan  says:  ”  Les  ministrea  Anglais  dn  moina, 
et  particulierement  lord  Shelburne  et  lord  Grant¬ 
ham,  montr^rent  de  la  droiture,  et  une  envie  de  la 
paiz  qui  n’4tait  balanc4e  que  par  la  crainte  que  le 
parlement  ne  la  tronv&t  pas  assez  avantageuse.” 
Ihid,  p.  865.) 

*  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  general  the  belief 
was,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  that  the 
power  and  greatnees  of  this  country  had  been 
mined  by  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies.  “  The 
era  of  England's  glory,”  said  Mr.  Pitt,  in  defending 
the  preliminaries  of  peace,  “is  past;  she  is  now 
nnder  the  awful  and  mortifying  necessity  of  employ¬ 
ing  a  language  corresponding  with  her  new  condi¬ 
tion.  The  viiion*  of  her  power  and  preiminenee 
are  patted  away,"  Coxe,  in  describing  the  effects  of 
the  Treaty  of  1783,  says:  “The  Bourbon  Courts 
exulted  in  the  snocees  of  their  machinations,  and 
confidently  anticipated  the  speedy  downfall  of  the 
British  jwwer.’’  (Bourbon  Kingt  of  Spain,  c.  75.) 
Again  he  says :  “  France  exulted  in  having  wresled 
the  colonies  from  the  mother-country,  and  antici¬ 
pated  the  advant^es  which  she  expected  to  derive 
from  the  diminution  of  the  British  commerce  and 
power.  The  same  opinion  prevailed  throughout 
the  Continent,  and  fA«  Court  of  Vienna  in  particu¬ 
lar  vrophetied  that  England  would  ultimately  sink 
tn  tne  unequal  contest  with  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  even  in  England  persons 
of  enlightened  minds,  who  regarded  this  peace  as 
the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  who  predicted  that 
*  the  sun  of  Great  Britain  was  set  for  ever.’  ” 
(Houu  of  Austria,  a  48.”) 


rights  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  the 
most  ambitious  designs  were  imputed  to  its 
authors.  The  subject  was  properly  in  the 
department  of  Lord  North,  as  Home  Secre¬ 
tary,*  for  the  same  reason  that  the  colonies 
were  in  his  department ;  but  the  measure 
was  introduced  and  managed  by  Mr.  Fox, 
who  had  probably  been  assisted  by  Burke’s 
advice  in  its  preparation.  The  bill,  owing  to 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  Coalition,  soon 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was 
carried  up  to  the  Lords  by  Mr.  Fox,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  members,  on  .the 
9th  of  December.  Here,  a  different  fate 
awaited  it.  The  King,  assisted  by  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  artful  counsellors,  sagaciously 
perceived  that  his  enemies  had  given  him 
the  ormortunity  for  which  he  was  wait¬ 
ing.  The  Coalition  had  rendered  Fox  un¬ 
popular  ;  his  India  Bill  had  alarmed  the 
country.  A  canvass  of  the  Peers  against 
the  India  Bill  was  set  on  foot  by  the  King, 
partly  or  chiefly  through  the  medium  of 
Lord  Temple.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
“  King’s  friends”  were  numerous  ;  and  on 
the  17th  of  December  the  bill  was  rejected 
by  95  to  76  votes.  On  the  following  day 
P’ox  and  Lord  North  were  required  to  deliver 
up  their  seals ;  and  Pitt,  seeing  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  spring,  now 
consented  to  form  a  Government. 

Pitt’s  Administration,  though  it  lasted  six¬ 
teen  years,  did  not  commence  under  happy 
auspices.  However  great  his  ability,  his 
age  w&s  only  twenty-five  years ;  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Ciomraons  was  against  him, 
and  the  Coalition  had  absorbed  so  many  of 
the  leading  members,  that  he  had  not  in  that 
Hou^e  a  single  Cabinet  Minister  to  assist  him. 
The  late  Government  bad  been  upset  by  the 
use  of  the  King’s  personal  influence  in  solicit¬ 
ing  the  votes  of  the  Peers  against  his  own 
Ministers.  This  royal  interference  was  noto¬ 
rious,  and  almost  avowed  ;  Tomline,  in  his 
“Life  of  Pitt,”  admits  and  defends  it.  Pitt 
doubtless  took  no  part  in  this  intrigue,  but 
he  knew  of  it,  and  profited  by  its  results  to 
obtain  power.  Lord  Temple,  who  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State,  and 
who  had  been  intended  for  leader  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  found  the  feeling  respect¬ 
ing  his  own  conduct  so  strong,  that  he  re¬ 
signed  his  ofiice  in  three  days,  in  order  that 
he  might  meet  any  charges  against  himself 
in  a  private  station.  “  This,”  says  Tomline, 
“  was  the  only  event  of  a  public  nature 
which  I  ever  knew  disturb  Mr.  Pitt’s  rest. 


*  Tomline ’b  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.,  p.  463. 
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while  he  continued  in  good  health.”*  At 
that  moment  Mr.  Pitt  no  doubt  felt  uncertain 
whether  the  waters  were  not  closing  around 
him.  So  great  did  the  chances  appear 
against  his  success  in  his  hazardous  under¬ 
taking,  that  when  his  writ  was  moved,  on  his 
acceptance  of  office,  the  motion  was  received 
with  loud  and  general  laughter  by  the  Op- 
position.f  Fox  was  confident  that  the  at¬ 
tempt  would  fail.  In  a  private  note  written 
at  the  time  he  says,  “  VVe  are  so  strong,  that 
nobody  can  undertake  without  madness ;  and 
if  they  do,  I  think  we  shall  destroy  them 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  formed. This 
opinion  he  openly  declared,  and  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  shared  generally  by  his  party. 

The  siege  was  now  opened  in  form  ;  a  se¬ 
ries  of  general  votes  of  censure  upon  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  addresses  to  the  Crown  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  Administration,  were 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
King,  however,  refused  to  dismiss  his  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  Mr.  Pitt  refused  to  resign  unless 
some  specific  charge  was  brought  against 
him.  The  contest  was  carried  on  with  con¬ 
summate  skill  and  ability  by  Fox  on  the  one 
hand,  and  sustained  with  extraordinary  cool¬ 
ness,  courage,  and  judgment  by  Pitt  on  the 
other.  Fox,  however,  abstained  from  going 
to  extremities,  being  restrained,  probably,  by 
the  reluctance  of  some  of  his  friends ;  and 
while  the  struggle  was  slill  undecided,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  by  some  independent  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen  to  bring  about  a  junction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  combatants.^  The  King  was 

•  Vol.  L,  p,  288.  Mr.  Fox,  writing  to  Lord 
Northington,  the  Irish  Chancellor,  to  inform  him 
of  Lord  Temple's  reugnation,  says;  “What  will 
follow  is  not  yet  known,  but  I  think  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  but  our  Administration  will  again 
be  established.  .  ,  .  The  confusion  of  the  ene¬ 
my  is  beyond  all  description,  and  the  triumph  of 
our  friends  proportionable.”  Dea  22,  1788.  (Mem. 
of  Fox,  vol.  iL,  p.  224.) 

f  Tomline,  Ib.  p.  287. 

^  Mem.  of  Fox,  voL  ii.,  p.  221.  Compare  Tom¬ 
line,  Ib.,p.  463.  At  this  time  it  used  to  be  the 
practice  for  Cabinet  Ministers  to  appear  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  full  dress.  Hence  Lord 
North  is  always  designated  in  the  debates  during 
the  American  war  as  “  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon.”  We  have  been  informed  that,  after  Mr. 
Fox  had  crossed  to  the  Opposition  bench,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  wear  his  full  dress,  in  order  to  mark  that, 
though  dismissed  W  the.  King,  be  was  still  the 
Minister  whom  the  House  kept  in  power. 

§  In  one  of  the  debates  at  this  time,  Mr.  Fox  said 
that  he  respected  what  he  had  always  understood  to 
be  Mr.  Pitt’s  political  principles,  none  of  which  did 
any  one  whom  he  haa  consulted  wish  him  to  re¬ 
nounce.  The  union  he  (Mr.  Fox)  wished  to  see 
take  place  was  a  union  of  principle.  (See  Tomline, 
Ib.,  p.  866.) 


even  prevailed  upon  to  send  a  written  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  propose  a 
meeting  between  him  and  Mr.  Pitt.*  Mr. 
Pitt  consented  to  have  a  conference  with  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  “  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  a  new  Administration  on  a  wide  basis, 
and  on  fair  and  equal  terms;”  but  a  discus¬ 
sion  arose  on  the  meaning  of  “  equal  terms,” 
and  the  negotiation  was  broken  off.  The 
Opposition  demanded  that  Pitt  should  resign 
before  any  attempt  was  made  to  form  a 
united  Government ;  but  Pitt  refused  this 
demand,  saying,  that  he  could  not  resign  in 
order  to  treat  for  office.  The  contest  had 
now  lasted  for  two  months ;  the  necessary 
supplies  had  been  granted,  and  a  Mutiny 
Bill  passed  ;  the  majorities,  which  had  been 
forty  or  fifty  at  the  beginning,  had  dwindled 
down  to  one  ;  and  at  last,  without  an  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  on  the  24th  of  March  the  King 
came  down  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.f  Pitt 
had  wisely  calculated  the  eflFect  of  time  in 
turning  public  opinion  in  his  favor.  An  ear¬ 
lier  dissolution  might  have  produced  a  bal¬ 
anced  state  of  parties.  As  it  was,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  general  opinion  upon  the  elections, 
even  in  the  comparatively  shackled  state  of 
the  representation,  was  decisive.  Above  1 60 
members  lost  their  seats,  nearly  all  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  Opposition.  The  rout  of  the 
Coalition  was  complete,  and  after  the  long 
series  of  votes  of  censure  carried  against  Pitt 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  Parliament,  the 
first  vote  in  the  new  House  gave  him  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  more  than  two  to  one.  From  that 
time  Mr.  Pitt’s  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  remained  unshaken. 

Of  this  result  the  principal  cause  was  Fox’s 
coalition  with  Lord  North.  Although  it 
'  gave  him,  for  the  moment,  a  large  parlia¬ 
mentary  support,  it  turned  public  opinion 
against  him,  and  rendered  his  union  with  Pitt 
impossible.  If  his  party  was  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone,  and  some  junction  was 

*  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.,  p.  284.‘ 

f  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  leparated 
from  Mr.  Fox  when  Lord  Shelburne  became  Prime 
Minister,  was  a  member  of  Pitt’s  Cabinet,  and  con¬ 
tributed  essentially  to  support  him  against  Fox  on 
this  trying  occasion.  “His  firmness  during  the 
memorable  contest  of  1784  is  said  to  have  prevented 
Mr.  Pitt  from  following  the  example  of  his  cousin. 
Lord  Temple,  by  resigning  in  despair.  It  was  on 
that  occasion  George  III.  was  reported  to  have  said 
there  was  no  man  in  his  dominions  by  whom  he 
had  been  so  much  offended,  and  no  man  to  whom 
he  was  so  much  indebted,  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond.” 
(Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.,  p.  486.)  See  also  Tomline, 
vol.  i,  p.  286.  His  reasons  for  separating  from  Fox 
are  stated  in  Lord  Albemarle’s  Memoirs  of  Lord 
Rockingham,  (vol.  i.,  p.  140.) 
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necessary,  he  clearly  made  the  wrong  choice 
in  preferring  Lord  North  to  Pitt.  His  India 
Bill  added  to  his  unpopularity,  and  had  a 
large  share  in  the  consequences  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1784.  It  is  difficult  now  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  declamatory  denunciations  of 
that  measure  could  have  produced  so  great 
an  effect  on  the  country,  or  how  the  alarm 
which  was  expressed  could  have  been  really 
felt.  Pitt  may  have  been  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  strong  personal  prejudice,  but  his 
general  character  forbids  the  belief  that  bis 
opposition  was  insincere.  He  had  doubtless 
persuaded  himself  of  the  reality  of  the  dan- 

fers  which  he  described  with  so  much  force, 
'he  interference  with  the  chartered  rights  of 
the  Company,  so  far  as  they  concerned  the 
Government,  not  the  trade  of  India,  seems  to 
us  to  require  no  justification.  The  Company 
could  have  no  vested  interest  in  a  form  of 
government  which  was  not  conducive  to  the 

fublic  welfare.  The  appointment  of  an 
ndian  Commission  by  Parliament,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  held  their  offices  on  the  same 
tenure  os  the  judges, and  could  not  be  removed 
either  by  the  Crown  or  the  Company,  was 
unusudl,  and  might  be  fairly  deemed  objec¬ 
tionable.*  But  to  suppose  that  within  the 
space  of  four  years,  and  under  the  control  of 
Parliament  and  public  opinion,  such  a  use 
was  likely  be  made  of  the  Indian  patronage 
as  would  destroy  the  legitimate  influence  of 
the  Crown,  and  insure  the  permanent  tri¬ 
umph  of  Mr.  Fox’s  party,  appears  extrava¬ 
gant  and  unreasonable.]  In  the  first  session 
of  the  new  Parliament,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced 
his  India  Bill,  which  was  carried  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  271  to  60;  this  bill,  by  creating  a 
Ministerial  Board  of  Control  for  the  affairs  of 
India,  established  the  system  of  “  double 
Government,”  which  has  now  existed  for 
seventy  years,  and  which  was  deliberately 
continued,  with  certain  amendments,  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament. 

While  the  great  straggle  between  Pitt 
and  Fox  after  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition 


*  A  protest,  formally  signed  by  Lord  Rocking¬ 
ham,  the  Duke  of  Portlaua,  L'>rd  Fiuwilliam,  and 
other  peers,  which  was  much  quoted  at  the  time, 
contained  the  following  passage :  “The  election  of 
executive  offioers  in  Parliament  is  plainly  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  and  an  example  of  the  most  pernicious 
kind,  productive  of  intn^e  and  faction,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  for  extending  a  corrupt  influence  in  the 
Crown.  It  frees  Ministers  from  responsibility, 
while  it  leaves  them  all  the  effect  of  patronage,” 
(See  Adolphtu,  vol.  iv.,  p.  59.) 

f  See  Lord  J.  Russell’s  remarks  on  Fox’s  India 
Bill,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  96 — 100.  A  good  summary  of  the 
objections  made  to  it  at  the  time  is  given  in  Tom¬ 
line’s  Life  of  Pitt,  voL  L,  pp.  199 — 201. 


Min'stry  was  going  on,  the  King’s  anxiety 
was  great ;  and  in  his  private  letters  to  Mr. 
Pitt  he  recurred  to  his  former  intention  of 
seeking  a  refuge  in  Hanover  from  the  intole¬ 
rable  pressure  of  his  Parliamentary  foes. 
On  receiving  the  account  of  the  first  defeats 
which  awaited  Mr.  Pitt  upon  his  reelection, 
the  King  wrote  to  him  as  follows :  “  1  am 
ready  to  take  any  step  that  may  be  proposed 
to  oppose  this  faction,  and  to  struggle  to  the 
last  period  of  my  life ;  but  I  can  never  sub¬ 
mit  to  throw  myself  into  its  power.  If  they, 
in  the  end,  succeed,  tny  lint  it  a  clear  one, 
and  to  vhkh  I  have  fortitude  enough  to  sub¬ 
mit.”*  About  the  same  time  he  addressed 
Mr.' Pitt  in  a  similar  strain  upon  an  impend¬ 
ing  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords :  “  Should 
not  the  Lords  stand  boldly  forth,  this  Con¬ 
stitution  must  soon  be  changed  ;  for  if  the 
two  only  privileges  of  the  Crown  be  in¬ 
fringed — that  of  negativing  bills  which  have 
passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that 
of  naming  the  Ministers  to  be  employed — I 
cannot  but  feel,  as  far  as  regards  my  person, 
that  /  can  be  no  longer  of  utility  to  this 
country,  nor  can  with  honor  continue  in  this 
ieland.”  “  From  this  extract,”  says  Tom- 
line,  “  coupled  with  the  conclusion  of  his 
former  letter,  as  well  as  from  other  authori¬ 
ties,  it  is  evident  that  the  King  had  at  this 
time  serious  intentions  of  retiring  to  Hano¬ 
ver,  in  case  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  should 
prevail.”] 

No  such  pmnful  necessity,  however, 
awaited  the  King.  The  fatal  error  of  his 
adversary,  the  dexterity  of  his  secret  coun¬ 
sellors,  and  the  consummate  parliamentary 
ability  of  bis  young  Minister,  gave  him  a 
signal  triumph.  Fox  had  emerged  a  victor 
out  of  the  long  struggle  of  the  Americas 
war;  he  had  passed  the  King  under  the 
yoke,  and  made  him  submit  to  a  Ministry 
which  be  bated.  But  he  could  not  convert 
a  victory  into  a  conquest :  he  had  the  force 
which  enabled  him  to  defeat,  he  had  not  the 
long-sighted  and  patient  prudence  which 
could  alone  enable  him  to  subjugate.  By 
the  unhappy  Coalition  be  lost  every  thing: 
he  threw  away  his  popularity,  he  destroy^ 


*  Tomline’s  Life  of  Pitt,  voL  i.  p.  27 1.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  of  Feb.  15,  1784,  the  King  used 
the  following  terms  respecting  Mr.  Fox :  “  Mr.  PiU 
u  eo  well  apprised  of  the  mortiiioation  1  feel  at 
any  potsibilitj  of  ever  again  seeing  the  heads  of 
Oppoaition  in  publie  employments,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  Mr.  Fox,  wAoee  conduct  ka*  not  been  more 
marked  ayaintt  my  etation  in  the  empire,  than 
ayainet  my  pereon,  that  he  moat  attribute  my  want 
of  perapiemty,  Ac.”  (Ibid.  p.  896  ) 
t  Ib.  p.  84L  • 
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his  party,  he  weakened  his  moral  authority, 
and  he  made  an  opening  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  combination,  which  speedily  predominat¬ 
ed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  As  it  was 
said  of  Napoleon  that  he  was  the  heir  of  the 
Revolution,  so  it  may  be  said  of  Pitt  that  he 
was  the  heir  of  the  Coalition.  At  the  critical 
moment,  he  was  able  to  satisfy  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  practical  problem  which  had  for 
so  many  years  remained  unsolved.  Lord 
North  had,  during  his  twelve  years’  Minis¬ 
try,  been  the  favorite  of  the  Crown,  but 
after  a  time  he  lost  the  support  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Mr.  Fox,  up  to  the  Coalition,  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  country,  but  the 
King  would  not  endure  him.  In  Mr.  Pitt 
was  at  last  found  a  Minister  whom  the  King 
would  tolerate  and  the  country  would  sup¬ 
port.  His  Administration,  when  once  formed, 
could  not  be  shaken  by  Fox’s  opposition. 
It  weathered  the  storm  of  the  Regency,  by 
the  King’s  timely  recovery  ;  and  the  results 
of  the  French  Revolution  gave  it  additional 
strength.  At  last,  it  fell  by  an  intrigue  of  ’ 
secret  advisers  who  alarmed  the  Protestant 
conscience  of  the  King :  it  was  stabbed  by 
an  assassin  in  the  dark,  not  overthrown  by 
the  blows  of  Fox’s  broadsword  in  fair  and 
open  parliamentary  warfare.  Like  most 
great  political  contests  in  this  country,  the 
contest  between  George  III.  and  Mr.  Fox 
ended  in  a  compromise.  The  compromise 
was  effected  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Pitt.*  Mr. 
Pitt  was  too  unbending  to  become  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  King’s  hands,  and  had  too  much 
principle  to  lend  himself,  like  Lord  North,  to 
a  policy  of  which  he  disapproved.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  King  was  grateful  to  Pitt 
for  rescuing  him  from  the  hands  of  Fox : 
be  endured  and  almost  liked  him,  though  he 
ultimately  tripped  him  up.  Pitt’s  ascend¬ 
ency  in  Parliament  was  maintained  by  his 
own  talents  and  conduct,  and  by  the  personal 
conSdence  which  be  inspired,  not  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Crown,  or  the  support  of  the 
King’s  friends.  In  this  manner  the  conflict¬ 
ing  elements,  which  Fox  could  not  harmo¬ 
nize,  were  reconciled. 


*  “On  Lord  Rockingham’s  death,  Pitt  expressed 
his  concern  to  Mr.  Fox  under  the  gallery,  at  the 
report  that  Government  would  break  up.  Fox 
said,  ‘it  would,  and  the  whole  system  be  revived,’ 
adding,  ‘They  look  to  yon ;  without  yon  they  can¬ 
not  snooeed ;  with  yon  I  know  not  whether  they 
will  or  no.’  ‘  replied  Pitt,  ‘they  reckon  upon 
me,  they  may  find  tMmselvcs  mistaken.’  Pox,  as 
he  left  the  House,  repeated  this  to  Lord  John 
Townshend,  and  Lord  Maitland,  (afterwards  Lau¬ 
derdale,)  and  probably  many  others;  and  both 
Townshend  and  Lauderdale  told  it  me.  Fox  added, 

i 


Lord  John  thus  sums  up  the  effects  of  the 
Coalition,  and  the  disruption  of  the  Whig 
party,  which  that  measure  of  apparent  union 
produced : 

Thus  was  broken  and  dispersed,  by  its  own 
dissensions,  that  great  confederacy  of  freedom 
which,  nurtured  in  the  adversity  of  the  American 
war,  had  revived  the  ancient  virtues  of  Whig- 
gism,  and  made  the  iSenate  shine  with  the  lights 
of  patriotism  and  eloquence.  Thus  vanished  the 
hope  of  seeing  a  more  brilliant  Fox  and  a  more 
consistent  Pitt ;  the  one  adorning  and  advising 
his  country  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
which  he,  above  all  men,  understood ;  and  the 
other  applying  to  the  management  of  our  finances 
the  economical  principles  of  Smith,  and  the  wise 
frugality  of  Sully.  The  Coalition  prevented  a 
consummation  so  desirable.  .  .  .  The  rout 

of  the  Whig  party,  the  Pitt  Administration,  and 
the  war  of  the  French  Revolution,  were  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  fatal  event.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  91.) 

The  life  of  Mr.  Fox  is  brought  down  in 
these  volumes  to  the  year  1792  ;  the  Buck¬ 
ingham  papers  reach  as  far  as  1799;  and 
both  works  contain  much  curious  and  au¬ 
thentic  information  respecting  the  liegency 
debates  in  1788-9;  but  the  length  to  which 
this  article  has  already  extended  prevents 
us  from  following  the  events  of  that  period 
in  detail ;  we  can  only  remark  that  much 
light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  both  publications. 

The  period  of  our  history  from  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  American  war  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  long  Administration,  is 
full  of  instruction  with  respect  to  the  work¬ 
ing  of  our  Parliamentary  Constitution.  It 
was  not,  in  fact,  definitively  and  clearly  es¬ 
tablished  until  the  year  1784,  that  where 
there  is  a  conflict  between  the  personal  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  sovereign  and  those  of  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  latter, 
and  not  the  former,  i.s  to  prevail ;  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  a  dissolution  and  a  new  election  should 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  previous  Parlia¬ 
ment.*  The  lessons  which  this  portion  of 
our  annals  teaches  are  manifold ;  but  it 
throws  especial  light  on  the  two  points  which 
appear  to  us  to  form  the  characteristic  diffi¬ 
culties  of  that  form  of  government  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of 
“  limited  monarchy  ;’’  that  is  to  say,  an  he- 


‘  1  believe  they  do  reckon  on  Pitt,  and  I  believe 
they  will  not  be  mistaken.”’  (Lor^  Holland  in 
Mem,  of  Fox,  vol.  L  p.  44«.)  Neither  of  the  pi^ 
ties  in  this  entious  dialogue  were  quite  right  in 
their  antieipationsi 

*  On  the  oonstitutional  right  of  the  Crown  to 
dissolve  Parliament  in  this  state  of  thinn,  see  the 
authoritative  remark  of  Lord  J.  RnseeU,  (vol.  ii., 
p.  246.) 
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reditary  king,  associated  with  a  parliamentary 
body.  These  are,  1.  The  desire  of  the 
King  to  govern  as  well  as  to  reign,  and  his 
attempts,  open  or  concealed,  to  defeat  the  j 
policy  of  the  ^^lnisters  in  whom  the  majority 
of  the  Parliament,  for  the  time  being,  con¬ 
fides.  2.  The  envies  and  rivalries  of  the 
parliamentary  chiefs ;  their  impatience  of  a 
superior,  or  even  of  an  equal  ;  their  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  cooperate  for  public  objects,  on 
account  of  their  separate  pretensions  and 
personal  ambition ;  and  the  consr'quent  fa¬ 
cility  afforded  to  the  King  of  ruling  by  di¬ 
vision,  of  fomenting  their  discords  and  ani¬ 
mosities,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  of  reduc¬ 
ing  them  all  to  impotence  and  silence.* 

Parliamentary  leaders  of  parties,  in  their 
more  contracted  sphere,  are  likely  to  indulge 
the  feelings  which  animated  the  great  party- 
leaders  of  Rome  in  their  contest  for  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  world, — 

“  \ec  qiirmqnam  jam  ferre  potest,  Cssarve  pri- 
orem, 

Pompeinsve  parem." 

But  there  is  this  important  difference  in  their 
respective  situations :  that,  whereas  Pompey 
and  Cresar  contended  which  should  be  chief, 
parliamentary  leaders,  who  act  singly,  and 
embroil  every  thing  with  mutual  jeuluu^ies, 
end  by  being  all  pul  down  under  the  feet  of 
one  common  master. 

We  have  no  space  now  to  dwell  upon 
this  theme  at  the  lenglii  which  it  requires, 
but  we  wish  that  our  leeble  voice  couid  in¬ 
duce  the  leaders  of  popular  parties  on  the 
Continent  to  gather  from  our  history  the 
warnings  which  it  contains  with  respect  to 
the  working  of  a  parliamentary  system.  If 
the  great  l*owers  should  continue  at  peace  ; 
if  the  quiet  development  of  wealth  and  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  amicable  relations  of  individ¬ 
uals  in  society,  should  be  permitted  to  ad- 

*  Aristotle  enamerstea  want  of  mutual  oonfidenoe 
aa  one  of  the  three  great  means  by  which  the  Greek 
despots  maintained  their  power.  (Pol.  v.  11.)  The 
impatienee  of  equals  is  well  denot^  in  the  express¬ 
ive  Greek  terra,  eo  qjiXscfwcw. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  a  letter  ot  May,  1782,  expresses  a 
fear  that  Pitt  will  attempt  to  revive  the  system  of 

Soverning  by  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  in 
efianoe  of  therindependent  portion  of  Parliament. 
He  then  proceeds  to  say :  “  I  feel  m/self,  I  own, 
rather  inclined  to  rely  upon  his  understanding  and 
integrity  for  resisting  all  the  temptations  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  especially  of  being  JirU,  which  I  know 
will  be  industriously  thrown  in  his  way,  and  con¬ 
trasted  with  that  secondary  and  subordinate  situa¬ 
tion,  to  which  they  will  insinuate  he  must  be  eon- 
fined  while  he  oontinues  to  act  in  the  general 
system.”  (Mem.  oj  Fox,  voL  i.,  p.  326.) 


vance  without  the  interruption  of  destrucUre 
violence,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  fairest 
and  most  civilized  portions  of  Continental 
Europe  will  remain  under  purely  despotic 
forms  of  government.  The  trial  of  the 
American  model,  which  has  been  made  in 
some  European  States,  has  not  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  and  though  we  are  far  from  being 
exclusive  in  our  attachment  to  constitutional 
forms,  and  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  a 
^stem  of  government  which  is  suited  to 
England  may  not  be  suited  to  countries  dif¬ 
ferently  situated  ;  we  still  think  that,  when¬ 
ever  the  pressure  of  the  despotic  regimen  is 
at  all  relaxed, — looking  to  the  fact  that  man 
is  an  historical  animal, — the  parliamentary 
form  of  government,  combined  with  an  he¬ 
reditary  king,  offers  the  best  chance  of  per¬ 
manent  amelioration  in  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  European  States.  If  the  time 
should  ever  arrive  when  an  attempt  should 
be  made  in  the  great  Continental  Slates 
to  reach  a  popular  s)  stem  of  government  by 
this  road,  we  earnestly  exhort  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  leaders  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
I  first  object  to  be  secured  is  tome  form  of 
parliamentary  or  corporate  government; 
iome  species  of  rule  which  is  not  dependent 
on  the  will  of  one  man,  but  which  lodges  the 
supreme  power  in  a  body  ;  tome  consutution 
which  insures  public  debate  in  a  legislative 
chamber,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  security 
against  arbitrary  imprisonment.  When  this 
great  and  paramount  object  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  a  habit  of  regular  government, 
upon  these  principles,  has  been  formed,  the 
time  will  have  arrived  for  deciding  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic 
elements  in  the  constitution,  and  for  raising 
questions  on  which  the  anti-despotic  party 
are  likely  to  be  divided.  But  it  is  premature 
to  stir  those  questions,  and  to  dwell  upon  the 
refinements  of  a  free  government,  the  apictx 
of  a  constitutional  system,  before  its  founda¬ 
tions  have  been  laid.  It  is  premature  to 
dispute  about  accidents  before  we  have  se¬ 
cured  the  substance.  The  leaders  of  liberal 
parties  should  bear  in  mind  that  despotism 
i  u  the  normal  state  of  mankind,  and  free 
I  governments  the  rare  exception ;  and  that, 
.  in  all  unsettled  stales  of  society,  the  tendency 
I  to  a  despotic  form  of  government  is  strong 
and  constant. 

I  We  have  made  these  remarks  with  a  view 
;  to  the  future,  not  to  the  past ;  not  for  the 
'  purpose  of  blaming  the  popular  leaders  in 
the  late  movements  on  the  Continent,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  exhorting  them  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  course  hereafter.  Much  wonder  has 
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been  expressed  at  the  failure  of  parliament- 
ary  government  in  the  recent  experiments  in 
the  Continental  States :  and  an  opinion  has 
even  been  promulgated  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  are  alone  fitted  for  free  institutions.  The 
republican  governments  of  antiquity  and  the 
middle  ages — which,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  defects,  were  the  best  govern- 


Anecdote  of  Haxlitt. — Domicile  he  had 
not,  round  whose  hearth  his  affections  might 
gather;  rest  he  had  not,  for  the  sole  of  his 
burning  foot.  One  chance  of  regaining  some 
peace,  or  a  chance  as  he  trusted  for  a  time, 
was  torn  from  him  at  the  moment  of  gather¬ 
ing  its  blossoms.  He  had  been  divorced  from 
his  wife,  not  by  the  law  of  England,  which 
would  have  argued  criminality  in  -her,  but  by 
Scottish  law,  satisfied  with  some  proof  of 
frailty  in  himself. 

Subsequently  he  became  deeply  fascinated 
by  a  young  woman  in  no  very  elevated  rank, 
for  she  held  some  domestic  office  of  superin¬ 
tendence  in  a  boarding-house  kept  by  her 
t  father,  but  of  interesting  person,  and  endowed 
with  strong  intellectual  sensibilities.  She  had 
encouraged  Hazlitt;  had  gratified  him  by 
reading  his  works  with  intelligent  sympathy ; 
and,  under  what  form  of  duplicity  it  is  hard 
to  say,  had  partly  engaged  her  faith  to  Haz¬ 
litt  as  bis  future  wife,  while  secretly  she  was 
holding  a  correspondence,  too  tentler  to  be 
misinterpreted,  with  a  gentleman  resident  in 
the  same  establishment.  Suspicions  were 
put  aside  for  a  time;  but  they  returned,  and 
gathered  too  thickly  for  Hazlitt’s  penetra¬ 
tion  to  cheat  itself  any  longer.  Once  and 
for  ever  he  resolved  to  satisfy  himself.  On  a 
Sunday,  fatal  to  him  and  his  farewell  hopes 
of  domestic  happiness,  be  had  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  she  whom  he  now  loved  to  excess 
had  made  some  appointment  out-of-doors 
with  his  rival.  It  was  in  London ;  and  through 
the  crowds  of  London,  Hazlitt  followed  her 
steps  to  the  rendezvous.  Fancying  herself 
lost  in  the  multitude  that  streamed  through 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  the  treacherous  young 
woman  met  her  more  favored  lover  without 
alarm,  and  betrayed,  too  clearly  for  any  fur¬ 
ther  deception,  the  state  of  her  affections  by 
the  tenderness  of  her  manner.  There  went 
out  the  last  light  that  threw  a  guiding  ray 
over  the  storm-vexed  course  of  Hazlitt.  He 
was  too  much  in  earnest,  and  he  had  witness¬ 
ed  too  much,  to  be  deceived  or  appeased.  '*  I 
whistled  her  down  the  wind,”  was  his  own 
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ments  of  their  respective  times — prove  that 
free  government  is  not  the  monopoly  of  a 
privileged  race :  and  the  failure  of  the  late 
attempts  may,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  com¬ 
pletely  explained  by  the  neglect  of  those 
precautions  which  an  intelligent  study  of  the 
history  of  England  during  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third  is  calculated  to  suggest 


account  of  the  catastrophe;  but,  in  doing  so, 
he  had  torn  his  own  heart-stnngs,  entangled 
with  her  “jesses.”  Neither  did  he,  as  others 
would  have  done,  seek  to  disguise  his  mis¬ 
fortune.  On  the  contrary,  he  cared  not  for 
the  ridicule  attached  to  such  a  situation 
among  the  unfeeling ;  the  wrench  within  had 
been  too  profound  to  leave  room  for  sensi¬ 
bility  to  the  sneers  outside.  A  fast  friend  of 
his  at  that  time,  and  one  who  never  ceased  to 
be  his  apologist,  described  him  to  me  as  hav¬ 
ing  become  absolutely  maniacal  during  the 
first  pressure  of  his  affliction.  He  went 
about  proclaiming  the  case,  and  insisting  on 
its  details  to  every  stranger  that  would  listen. 
He  even  published  the  whole  story  to  the 
world,  in  his  “  Modern  Pygmalion.”  And 
people  generally,  who  could  not  be  aware  of 
his  feelings,  or  the  way  in  which  this  trea¬ 
chery  acted  upon  his  mind  as  a  ratification  of 
all  other  treacheries  and  wrongs  that  he  had 
suffered  through  life,  laughed  at  him,  or  ex¬ 
pressed  disgust  for  him,  as  too  coarsely  in¬ 
delicate  in  making  such  disclosures.  But 
there  was  no  indelicacy  in  such  an  act  of  con¬ 
fidence,  growing,  as  it  did,  out  of  his  lace¬ 
rated  heart,  it  was  an  explosion  of  frenzy. 
He  threw  out  his  clamorous  anguish  to  the 
clouds,  and  to  the  winds,  and  to  the  air; 
caring  not  who  might  listen,  who  might  sym¬ 
pathize,  or  who  might  sneer.  Pity  was  no 
demand  of  his ;  laughter  was  no  wrong :  the 
sole  necessity  for  him  was,  to  empty  his  over¬ 
burdened  spirit. 

After  this  desolating  experience,  the  exas¬ 
peration  of  Hazlitt’s  political  temper  grew 
fiercer,  darker,  steadier.  His  “Life  of  Na¬ 
poleon”  was  prosecuted  subsequently  to  this, 
and  perhaps  under  this  remembrance,  as  a 
reservoir  that  might  receive  all  the  vast  over¬ 
flows  of  his  wrath,  much  of  which  was  not 
merely  political,  or  in  a  spirit  of  bacchanalian 
partnership,  but  was  even  morbidly  anti-social. 
He  hated,  with  all  his  heart,  every  institution 
of  man,  and  all  hia  pretensions.  He  loathed 
his  own  relation  to  the  human  race. 

Db  Quimobt. 
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From  the  Kcloctie  ReTiew. 

PROFESSOR  WILSON.* 


Professor  Wilson,  it  is  generally  un¬ 
derstood,  is  now  retired  for  ever  frona  public 
life;  it  is  feared  also  from  the  full  exercise 
and  command  of  his  brilliant  faculties.  He 
is  lying  on  the  verge  of  the  western  horizon, 
a  great  but  troubled  sun,  shining  amid  rainy 
clouds ;  and  ere  the  luminary  pass  away, 
and  while  yet  he  hangs  “  low  but  mighty 
sflll,”  we  are  tempted  to  utter  at  once  our 
admiration  of  his  splendor  and  our  sorrow 
over  his  anticipated  departure. 

In  our  recent  paper  on  Alexander  Smith, 
we  said  that  there  was  something  exceed¬ 
ingly  sweet  and  solemn  in  the  emotions  with 
which  we  watch  the  uprise  of  a  new  and 
true  poet.  And  we  now  add,  that  there  is 
something  exceedingly  sad  and  solemn  in  the 
emotions  with  which  we  regard  the  down¬ 
going  of  a  great  bard.  We  have  analogies 
with  which  to  compare  the  first  of  these 
events,  such  as  the  one  we  have  selected, 
that  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  star  in  the 
heavens,  but  we  have  no  analogy  for  the 
last.  For  we  have  never  yet  seen  a  star  or 
sun  setting  for  ever.  We  have  seen  the  orb 
trembling  at  the  gates  of  the  west,  and  dip¬ 
ping  reluctantly  into  the  ocean ;  but  we 
knew  that  he  was  to  appear  again,  and  take 
his  appointed  place  in  the  firmament ;  and 
this  forbade  all  sadness,  except  such  as  is 
always  interwoven  with  the  feeling  of  the 
sublime.  But  were  the  nations  authentically 
apprised  that  on  a  certain  evening  the  sun 
was  to  go  down  to  rise  no  more,  what  strain¬ 
ing  of  eyes,  and  heaving  of  hearts,  and  shed¬ 
ding  of  tears,  would  there  be ;  what  climb¬ 
ing  of  loftiest  mountains  to  get  the  last  look 
of  his  beams;  what  a  shriek, loud  and  deep, 
would  arise  when  the  latest  ray  had  disap¬ 
peared  ;  how  many  would,  in  despair  and 
misery,  share  in  the  death  of  their  luminary  ; 
what  a  “  horror  of  great  darkness”  would  sink 
over  the  earth  when  he  had  departed  ;  and 
how  would  that  horror  be  increased  and  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  appearance  of  the  stars, 

“  Distinct  but  distant ;  clear,  but  ah,  how  cold,” 

*  Lights  and  Shadosts  of  Scottish  Lift.  Bj  Pro- 
feaor  Wilson.  Blaekwo^;  Edinburg  and  Lon¬ 
don. 
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which  in  vain  came  forth  to  gild  the  gloom 
and  supply  the  lack  of  the  dead  King  of 
glory!  With  some  such  emotions  as  are 
suggested  by  this  impossible  supposition  do 
men  witness  the  departure  of  a  great  genius. 
His  immortality  they  may  firmly  believe  in, 
but  what  is  it  to  them  ?  He  has  gone,  they 
know,  to  other  spheres,  but  has  cea-sed  to  be 
a  source  of  light,  and  warmth,  and  cheerful 
genial  influence  to  theirs  for  ever  and  ever. 
Just  as  his  life  alone  has  deserved  the  name 
of  Life,  native,  exuberant,  overflowing  life, 
so  his  death  alone  is  worthy  of  the  name — 
the  blank,  total,  terrible  name  of  Death. 
The  place  of  the  majority  of  men  can  easily 
be  supplied,  nay,  is  never  left  empty,  but  his 
cannot  be  filled  up  tn  scecula  sceculorum. 
Hence  men  are  disposed,  with  the  ancient 
poets,  to  accuse  the  heavens  of  envy  in  re¬ 
moving  the  great  spirit  from  among  them, 
or  to  say  with  a  modem : 

“  They  surely  have  no  need  of  you 
In  the  place  where  you  are  going ; 

Earth  hath  its  angels  all  too  few, 

While  heaven  is  overflowing.” 

But  the  grief  becomes  still  more  absolute 
and  hopeless  when  the  departing  great  one 
is  the  last  representative  of  a  giant  race,  the 
last  monarch  in  a  mighty  dynasty  of  mind. 
Then  there  seem  to  die  over  again  in  him  all 
his  intellectual  kindred.  Then,  too,  the 
thought  arises.  Who  is  to  succeed  ?  and,  in 
the  shadow  of  his  death-bed,  youthful  ge¬ 
nius  appears  for  a  time  dwindled  into  insig¬ 
nificance,  and  we  would  willingly  pour  out 
all  the  poetry  of  the  young  age  as  a  libation 
to  Nemesis  to  save  him  from  his  doom. 
Some  feelings  like  these,  at  least,  are  cross¬ 
ing  our  minds  as  we  think  of  Wilson’s  pre¬ 
sent  melancholy  position  and  prospects,  and 
as  we  remember  that  if  not  the  very  last,  he 
is  one  of  the  last  of  those  mighty  men  of 
valor,  the  Coleridges,  Wordsworths,  Byrons, 
Campbells,  Shelleys,  Cannings,  Peels,  Jef¬ 
freys,  Moored,  &>c.,  <kc.,  drc.,  who  cast  such 
a  lustre  upon  the  literature  and  oratory  of 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  who  have 
dropped  away,  star  by  star,  till  now  there 
ai 
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survive  of  their  number  only  Brouchiim, 
Lfigh  Hunt,  De  Quincey,  Roger*,  Lockhart, 
Croly,  and  Chribtopuer  Nokth,  and  some 
uf  the»e,  too,  are  dying  as  we  thus  write ! 
Truly  says  the  poet — 

“  It  is  a  woe  too  deep  for  tears,  when  all 
ix  reft  at  once  ;  when  some  surpassini;  spirit. 
Whose  light  adorned  the  world  around  it,  leaves 
1'hose  who  remain  behind,  not  sobs  or  groans, 
The  p^^ionaie  tumult  of  a  clinging  hope, 

But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity, 

Nature’s  vast  frame,  tlie  web  of  human  things, 
Birth  and  the  grave,  tliat  are  not  as  lliey  were.” 

We  desire  to  speak  of  Wilson  with  as 
much  impartiality  and  freedom  as  though  he 
were  dead,  and  shall  consider  his  personal 
appearance  and  history  ;  his  genius  in  its  na¬ 
tive  powers  and  aptitudes ;  his  achievements 
as  a  critic,  humorist,  writer  of  fiction,  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  poet ;  his  relation  to  the  age  ;  his 
influence  on  his  country ;  and  the  principal 
defects  in  his  genius,  history,  and  character. 

We  must  first  of  all  look  at  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  presence  of  his,  which  ever  haunts  us 
and  all  who  have  seen  it,  as  we  think  of  him. 
In  the  case  of  many,  the  body  seems  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  mind ;  in  Wilson,  the  mind 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  body.  You  were 
almost  tempted  to  believe  in  materialism  as 
you  saw  him  walking  through  the  street,  or 
entering  his  class-room,  so  intensely  did  the 
body  seem  alive,  so  much  did  it  appear  to 
ray  out  meaning,  motion,  and  power,  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  You  thought,  at  other  times,  of  the 
first  Adam,  the  stately  man  of  red  clay  rising 
from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  potter. 
Larger  and  taller  men  we  have  seen ;  figures 
more  artistically  framed  we  have  seen  ;  faces 
more  chastely  chiselled,  and  “  sicklied  o’er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,”  are  not  un¬ 
common  ;  but  the  power  and  peculiarity  of 
Wilson  lay  in  the  combination  of  all  those 
qualities  which  go  to  constitute  a  perfect  man. 
There  was  his  stature,  about  six  feet  two 
inches.  There  were  his  erect  port  and  stately 
tiead.  There  was  his  broad  and  brawny 
chest.  There  was  a  brow  lofty,  round,  and 
broad.  There  were  ejes,  literally  flames  of 
fire  when  roused,  and  which,  like  Chatter- 
ton’s,  rolled  at  times  as  though  they  would 
have  burned  their  sockets.  There  were  a 
nose,  chin,  and  mouth,  expressing  by  turns 
firmest  determination,  exquisite  feeling, 
laughing  humor,  and  fiery  rage.  And  flow¬ 
ing  round  his  temples,  but  not  beneath  his 
broad  shoulders,  were  locks  of  the  true  Celtic 
yeHow,  reminding  you  of  the  mane  worn  by 
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the  ancient  bison  in  the  Deu  Caledonian 
forests.  “  You  are  a  man,”  said  Napoleon, 
when  he  first  saw  Goethe.  Similar  excla¬ 
mations  were  often  uttered  by  strangers  as 
they  unexpectedly  encountered  Wibon  in 
the  streets.  Johnson  said  that  you  could  not 
converse  five  minutes  with  Burke  under  a 
shed  without  saying,  **  This  is  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  being.”  But  in  Wibon’s  case  there 
was  no  need  for  his  uttering  a  single  word  ; 
his  face,  his  eve,  bis  port,  his  chest,  all 
united  in  silently  shining  out  the  tidings — 
“  This  is  an  extraordinary  man.” 

We  will  not  deny  that  there  was  about 
him — about  his  look,  his  hair,  his  dress  and 
gesture — much  that  seemed  outri  and  sav¬ 
age,  and  which  made  some  hypercritics  talk 
of  him  as  a  ‘‘splendid  beast,  a  cross  between 
the  eagle,  the  lion,  and  the  man.”  You 
saw,  at  least,  one  who  had  been  much  among 
the  woods,  and  much  among  the  wild  beasts ; 
who,  like  Peter  Bell,  had  often 

“  Set  his  face  sfptinst  tlie  sky 
On  mountains  and  on  lonely  moors 

who  had  slept  for  nights  among  the  heather ; 
who  had  bathed  in  midnight  lakes,  and 
shouted  from  the  top  of  midnight  I  ills,  and 
robbed  eagles’  eyries,  and  made  snow-men, 
and  wooed  solitude  ns  a  bride ;  and  yet,  withal, 
there  was  something  in  his  bearing  which 
showed  the  scholar,  the  gentleman,  the  man 
of  the  woild,  and  even  the  wag  ;  and  if  you 
presumed  on  his  oddity,  and  sought  to  treat 
him  us  a  simpleton,  or  a  semi- maniac,  he 
could  resent  the  presumption  by  throwing 
at  you  a  word  which  withered  you  to  the 
bone,  or  darting  at  you  a  glance  which  shri¬ 
velled  you  up  into  remorse  and  insignifi¬ 
cance. 

We  have  seen  him  and  heard  him  in  many 
of  his  aspects  and  moods,  and  shall  try  to 
recall  some  of  them  to  our  view,  for  the  sake 
of  our  readers.  We  have  seen  him  entering 
Blackwood’s  shop  with  the  tread  of  a  giant, 
a  tread  that  shook  the  very  boards,  the  very 
books,  the  very  shelves,  the  very  shopboys,  al¬ 
though  accustomed  to  bis  presence.  We  have 
seen  him  in  the  street,  or  in  the  Parliament- 
House,  or  in  the  Exhibition,  surrounded  three 
deep  by  acquaintances,  male  and  female,  whom 
he  was  keeping  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  or  occa¬ 
sionally  hushing  into  a  little  eddy  of  silence, 
which  seemed  startling  amid  the  torrent  of 
noisy  life  which  was  rushing  around.  We 
have  watched  him  followed  at  noonday, 
through  long  streets,  by  enthusiasts  and 
strangers,  who  hung  upon  his  steps,  and  did 
“  far  ofi"  his  skirts  adore.”  We  have  seen 
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him  motulrari  dipito  a  thoaund  limes,  ajr,  I 
and  bj  dibits  that  shook  with  awe  as  they 
pointed  I  We  have  heard  him,  in  the  Assem- 
blr-rooms,  speaking  on  the  genius  of  Scott, 
a  little  after  the  death  of  the  Wiiard,  and  in 
the  tremble  of  his  deep  voice  could  read 
his  sorrow  fur  the  personal  loss,  as  well  as 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  universal  genius.  We 
have  heard  him  in  his  class- room,  in  those  wild 
and  wailing  cadences  which  no  description  can 
adequately  reecho,  in  those  long,  deep  drawn, 
slowly  eipiring  sounds,  which  now  resembled 
the  moanings  of  a  forsaken  cataract,  and 
now  seemed  to  come  hoarse  and  hollow  from 
the  chambers  of  the  thunder,  advocating  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  describing  Cassar 
weeping  at  the  grave  of  Alexander ;  repeat¬ 
ing,  with  an  energy  which  might  have  raised 
the  dead,  Scott’s  lines  on  the  landing  of  the 
British  in  Portugal ;  and  discovering  the  se¬ 
cret  springs  of  laughter,  beauty,  sublimity, 
and  terror,  to  audiences  whom  he  melted, 
electrified,  subdued,  solemnized,  exploded 
into  mirth  or  awed  into  silence  at  his  plea¬ 
sure.  And  never  can  we  forget  the  last 
time  we  heard,  or  ever  hoped  to  hear,  those 
eloquent  lips.  It  was  in  Stirling,  where,  ad¬ 
dressing  a  large  popular  assembly,  he  threw 
bis  soul  amid  them,  like  a  strong  swimmer  in 
a  full-lipped  sea,  touched  by  turns  their 
every  passion,  and  at  last,  by  the  simple 
words,  rendered  more  powerful  by  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  spot,  One  bloody  summer  day 
at  Bannockburn,”  raised  them  all  to  their 
feet  in  one  storm  of  uncontrollable  enthusi¬ 
asm.  A  celebrated  professor  was  present. 
He  had  never  seen  Wilson  before.  He  was 
fascinated  by  his  appearance,  and  struck  es¬ 
pecially  by  his  eye.  “  That  eye,  that  eye,” 
he  continued  to  mutter.  It  was  certainly  an 
extraordinary  eye.  Now  it  glittered  like  a 
sharp  sunlit  sword  ;  now  it  assumed  a  dewy 
expression  of  the  slyest  humor ;  now  it  swam 
in  tears ;  now  it  became  dim  and  deep  under 
some  vast  vision  of  grandeur  which  had 
come  across  it ;  now  it  seemed  searching 
every  heart  among  his  hearers,  and  now  it 
appeared  to  retire  and  communicate  directly 
with  his  own.  And  woe  to  those  against 
whom  it  threw  out  the  quick- flashing  light¬ 
ning  of  his  wrath  !  It  was  then  Coeur  de  | 
Lion,  in  the  Talisman,”  with  his  hand  and  i 
foot  advanced  to  defend  the  insulted  banner 
of  England. 

Indeed,  we  marvel  that  no  critic  hitherto  has 
noticed  the  striking  similitude  between  Wilson 
and  Scott’s  portraiture  of  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  believe 
that  Sir  Waller  had  him  in  his  eye.  Many 


I  of  their  qualities  are  the  same.  The  same 
leonine  courage  and  nobility  of  nature ;  the 
same  fierce  and  ungovernable  passions  ;  the 
same  high  and  generous  temper;  the  same 
love  of  adventure  and  frolic ;  the  same 
taste  for  bouts  of  pleasure  and  for  humble 
society  ;  the  same  love  of  song  and  music  ; 
the  same  imprudence  and  improvidence  ;  the 
same  power  of  concentrating  the  passions 
of  liot  hearts  and  amorous  inclinations  upon 
their  wives,  and  the  same  personal  appear¬ 
ance  in  complexion,  strength  and  stature,  to  ■ 
the  very  letter,  distinguish  the  fictitious  and 
the  real  character ;  for  of  course  we  do  not 
confound  the  Richard  of  Ivanhoe”  and  the 
“  Talisman”  with  the  Richard  of  history. 
Neither  Richard  nor  Christopher  was  always 
a  hero.  The  former  enjoyed  the  humors  of 
Friar  Tuck  ns  heartily  as  he  did  the  min¬ 
strelsy  of  Blondel ;  and  our  lion-hearted 
Laker  could  be  as  much  at  home  among 
gypsies  and  smugglers  os  ever  he  was  with, 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  The  Shakspe- 
rian  width  of  his  sympathies  ptopelled  him 
into  all  the  queer  nooks  and  corners  of 
human  life,  as  well  as  into  all  its  altitudes 
and  ideal  depths.  His  motto  was,  “iFiAtV 
humani  alienum  puto."  His  life  has  been  a 
must  romantic  one,  and  yet  almost  entirely 
free  from  that  immorality  which  generally 
tinges  careless  and  romantic  lives.  Enor¬ 
mous  faUehoods  have  been  told  and  believed 
about  his  habits.  We  will  not  say  that  he 
was  a  total  abstainer  all  his  life,  although 
for  a  large  portion  of  his  latter  career  he 
acted  rigidly  upon  the  principle,  and  could 
do  so  at  all  times,  when  he  chose.  But  the 
Noctea  Ambroniance  were  not  altogether  ficti¬ 
tious.  He  enjoyed  good  cheer  with  ail  the 
gusto  of  a  strong  and  healthy  man.  We 
saw  him  once  glorying  over  a  turkey  which 
he  called  ”  the  Queen  of  Turkeys.”  He 
never,  we  believe,  drank  by  himself,  but  in 
company  he  was  often  somewhat  convivial. 
His  great  delight,  however,  was  not  in  the 
wine,  but  in  the  excitement  of  the  society. 
In  search  of  this  he  encountered  the  strangest 
adventures,  and  had  intercourse  with  all  sorts 
of  odd  characters.  He  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
sided  once  for  three  months  in  the  back-shop 
of  a  Highland  blacksmith,  spending  his  days 
in  strolling  through  the  hills,  and  his  even¬ 
ings  in  writing  poetry,  and  on  one  occasion 
to  have  wagered  with  the  smith,  who  was  a 
character,  that  he  would  run  up  a  lofty 
mountain  before  the  door  without  pausing 
for  breath,  and  won  the  wager.  A  thousand 
similar  stories  are  afloat  about  his  following 
his  late  amiable  lady,  under  the  disguise  of  a 
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waiter,  to  various  inns  at  the  lakes,  till  an  is  that  varied,  genial,  and  dramatic  thing  we 
etlaircttaemenl  took  place,  through  her  father  call  conversation. 

iioiicing  that  in  every  inn  during  their  pro-  We  are  no  Boswells :  and  if  we  were,  we 
gress  the  waiter  was  the  same,  and  demand-  have  had  few  opportunities  of  hearing  Pro- 
ing  an  explanation,  when  Wilson  revealed  fessor  Wilson  talk,  often  as  we  have  seen  and 
himself,  and  was  permitted  to  pay  his  ad-  heard  him  lecture.  We  never  called  on  him 
dresses  in  form  ;  alwut  him  and  his  wife,  the  but  once,  in  company  with  a  distinguished 
summer  after  marriage,  journeying  through  friend.  At  first,  the  servant  was  rather  shy, 
the  whole  Highlands  on  foot ;  his  projecting  and  spoke  dubiously  of  the  visibility  of  the 
a  tour  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  being  Professor;  but,  upon  sending  up  our  names, 
with  difficulty  withheld  from  the  under-  we  heard  him  growling  out  on  the  top  of  the 
a  taking ;  about  his  spending  a  number  of  stairs  a  hearty  command  to  admit  us.  In  a 
months  in  a  gypsy  encampment;  his  pray-  little  he  appeared ;  and  such  an  apparition! 
ing  aloud  in  his  enthusiasm,  as  lie  passed,  on  Conceive  the  tall,  strong,  “  salvage”-looking 
an  autumn  morning,  while  the  mist  was  man  we  described  above,  with  his  beard 
melting  into  glory,  from  St.  Mary’s  Loch  to  wearing  a  week’s  growth,  his  hair  half  a 
Mofl'at ;  his  practice  of  howling  out  his  twelvemonth’s,  no  waistcoat,  no  coat,  a  loose 
peotry  as  he  was  inscribing  it  upon  the  page,  cloak  flung  on  for  the  nonce,  a  shirt  dirty, 
to  the  admiration  and  despair  of  the  Ettrick  and  which,  apparently,  had  been  dirty  for 
Shepherd,  who,  when  near  him  on  these  days,  and  to  crown  all,  a  huge  cudgel  in  his 
occasions,  and  writing  poetry  too,  always  band !  He  saluted  us  with  all  his  usual  dig- 
threw  down  his  pen  when  he  heard  Christo-  nified  frankness ;  for,  in  his  undress  of  man- 
pher  beginning  thus  to  sing  and  “sound  on  ner  as  well  as  of  costume,  he  was  always 
his  dim  and  perilous  way ;”  his  custom  of  the  gentleman  and  the  conscious  genius ; 
shutting  himself  up  and  allowing  his  beard  and,  after  asking  us  to  sit,  and  sitting  down 
to  grow  while  employed  on  his  articles  or  himself,  he  commenced  instantly  to  converse 
poems  ;  the  fervid  fury  and  miraculous  speed  upon  the  subject  that  seemed  nearest  to  him 
with  which  he  composed,  nothing  beside  him  at  that  moment.  He  had  been  up  recently 
in  general  but  his  ir.khorn  and  a  teapot,  or  a  at  Loch  Awe,  for  he  loved,  he  said,  to  see 
series  of  soda-water  bottles;  his  writing  in  t[ie  “spring  come  out  in  the  Highlands.” 
a  week,  now  the  greater  part  of  a  number  He  had,  besides,  been  visiting  many  of  his 
of  “  Blackwood,”  and  now  his  entire  essay  on  old  acquaintances  there,  “shepherds  and 
Bums ;  his  pursuing  a  bull  with  a  pitch-fork,  parish  ministers  ;”  and  of  one  of  these,  with 
on  horseback,  through  the  midnight;  about  whose  name,  as  our  father’s  friend,  we  had 
his  visiting  stills,  boating,  leaping,  shooting  been  long  familiar — the  late  Dr.  Joseph 
cats,  birds,  and  wild  deer,  driving  hearses,  Macintyre,  of  Glenorchy — he  spoke  in  terms 
dec.,  d^c.,  (kc.  Some  of  these  stories  we  of  the  fondest  and  most  respectful  aflection. 
suspect  to  be  false ;  others  we  know  to  be  This  gentleman — the  minister  of  a  parish 
true,  and  a  large  proportion  we  may  rank  as  lying  in  one  of  the  most  secluded  and  ro- 
doubtful.  But  who  shall  put  an  end  to  all  mantic  glens  in  the  Highlands — was  the 
dubiety,  and  stop  the  circulation  of  all  un-  Oberlin  of  that  district.  He  had,  besides  his 
founded  rumors,  by  writing  an  authentic  and  labors  as  a  minister,  found  time  to  establish 
minute  account  of  this  strange  man’s  history  ?  an  academy  for  boarders,  and  thither  the 
And  who  shall  paint  that  stream  of  conversa-  future  author  of  the  “  Lights  and  Shadows,” 
tion  which  broke  from  his  lips?  His  talk  then  a  loose-hanging,  tall,  thin,  bright-eyed 
was  not  an  art  or  acquirement,  still  less  a  stripling,  was  sent  by  his  father.  The  vene- 
trick  or  a  knack,  still  less  an  effort  and  a  rable  Doctor  was  very  kind  to  him,  predicted 
dogmatism  ;  it  was  the  irresistible  outflow  of  his  eminence,  and,  probably  moved  by  the 
a  full  and  fiery  soul,  now  wild,  now  witty,  vtvd  voce  descriptions  the  gifted  youth  gave 
DOW  pathetic,  now  fierce,  now  anecdotical,  of  his  occasional  rambles  among  the  moun* 
and  now  descriptive,  but  always  free,  easy,  tains,  and  by  his  narration  of  the  stories  he 
unaffected,  rich,  and  powerful.  We  are  in-  picked  up  there,  advised  him  to  become  a 
dined  to  rank  Wilson  as,  next  to  Burns,  the  writer  of  tales  and  a  recorder  of  traditions ; 
greatest  converser  Scotland,  perhaps  Britain,  and  need  we  say  how  he  has  bettered  the 
has  ever  produced.  Carlyle’s  talk  is  indeed  instruction  ?  There  was  a  full-length  picture 
a  powerful  essence,  but  it  is  rather  the  con-  of  him  when  a  bo^  on  one  side  of  the 
tnuous  soliloquy  of  a  melancholy  man  of  room,  representing  him  as  standing  beside  a 
genius,  who  talks  to  relieve  an  overburdened  favorite  horse.  This,  he  said,  nad  been 
heart,  and  to  bleed  a  plethoric  pride,  than  it  taken  at  the  special  desire  of  his  mother. 
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The  figure  was  that  we  have  just  described, 
and  the  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  his 
mother  were  honorable  alike  to  her  and  to 
him.  We  understand  that  she  was  a  pious 
woman,  and  contributed  much  to  give  him 
those  profound  impressions  of  religion  which 
were  never  altogether  strangers  to  his  mind. 
He  spoke  a  great  deal  about  De  Quincey, 
and  with  profound  admiration.  His  feelings 
towards  Coleridge  seemed  less  cordial  than 
we  had  imagined.  It  was  altogether  an 
agreeable  interview,  and  we  left  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  his  affability  and  kindness,  as 
well  as  with  his  great  mental  powers. 

We  met  him  but  once  more,  as  aforesaid, 
at  Stirling,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  literary 
converxazwne  held  in  that  town.  His  appear¬ 
ance  there  had  been  announced,  but  was 
scarcely  expected,  as  it  was  during  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  college.  Thither,  however,  he  came, 
like  a  splendid  meteor,  and  was  received  with 
boundless  enthusiasm.  We  remember,  while 
walking  with  him  from  dinner  to  the  room  of  I 
meeting — it  in  was  1849,  the  cholera  year — 
that  some  one  remarked  how  singular  it  was 
that  “cholera  and  Christopher  North  had 
entered  the  town  the  same  day.”  “  And  I, 
the  author  of  the  ‘  City  of  the  Plague,’  too,” 
was  his  prompt  rejoinder.  Never  had  there 
been  such  a  night  in  Stirling,  nor  is  there 
ever  likely  to  be  another  such.  He  felt  his 
fame;  his  spirits  rose  to  the  highest  pitch; 
and,  although  we  had  heard  more  elaborate 
prelections  from  his  lips,  we  never  heard 
any  thing  better  calculated  to  move  and 
melt,  to  thrill  and  carry  away  on  a  stream 
of  “  torrent  rapture”  a  popular  assembly. 

We  pass  to  speak  of  the  constituents  of 
his  genius.  These  are  distinguished  by  their 
prodigal  abundance  and  variety.  He  is  what 
the  Germans  call  an  All-sided  Man.  He 
has,  contrary  to  common  opinion,  much 
metaphysical  subtlety.  That  is,  as  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton  once  said  to  his  class  about 
him,  “  not  the  least  wondrous  of  his  won¬ 
drous  powers.”  It  has  not,  indeed,  been 
subjected  to  such  careful  culture  as  some  of 
his  other  faculties.  But  no  one  can  read 
some  of  his  criticisms,  or  could  have  listened 
to  many  of  his  lectures,  without  the  profound 
conviction  that  the  philosophic  power  was 
naturally  strong  within  him.  Of  his  imagina¬ 
tion  we  need  not  speak.  It  is  large,  rich, 
exuberant;  fond  alike  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  sublime,  of  the  pathetic  and  the  terrible. 
His  wit  is  less  remarkable  than  his  humor, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  lavish  and  piquant 
of  all  his  faculties.  Add  to  this,  prodigious 
memory,  keen,  sharp  intellect,  wide  sympa¬ 


thies,  strong  passion,  and  a  boundless  com¬ 
mand  of  a  most  musical  and  energetic  diction, 
and  you  have  the  outline  of  his  gifts  and 
endowments.  He  is  deficient  only  in  that 
plodding,  painstaking  sagacity,  which  enables 
many  common-place  men  to  excel  in  the 
physical  sciences. 

These  powers  have  never,  we  are  certain, 
found  an  adequate  development.  It  is  only 
the  bust  of  Wilson  we  have  before  us.  It  is 
only  an  extraordinary  man  we  see ;  had  he 
grown  to  his  full  size,  he  had  not  been  a  man, 
but  a  monster.  As  has  been  said  elsewhere, 
“  Had  he  but  condensed  his  powers,  subdued 
somewhat  the  notion  of  his  mighty  genius, 
urged  it  into  one  great  channel,  and  added 
the  ‘  Consecration’  to  the  *  Poet’s  Dream,’ 
there  was  no  eminence  in  any  direction 
which  he  might  not  have  reached.  In 
poetry,  in  philosophy,  in  oratory,  in  preach¬ 
ing,  in  the  drama,  in  fiction,  in  the  army,  in 
parliament,  as  a  traveller  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  save  that  of  the  severer  sciences,  all 
who  know  him  know  that  he  could  have 
taken  the  foremost  place.”  Yet  let  us  not, 
because  he  has  not  done  mightier  things,  call 
his  actual  achievements  small :  they  are  not 
only  very  considerable  in  themselves,  but  of 
the  most  diversified  character. 

W'ilson  is  a  critic,  a  humorist ;  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor,  is  a  writer  of  fiction,  and  a  poet.  Let 
us  rapidly  review  his  character  in  ail  these 
varied  departments.  With  him  criticism  is 
not  an  art  or  attainment,  it  is  an  insight  and 
enthusiasm.  He  loves  every  thing  that  is 
beautiful  in  literature,  and  abhors  all  that  is 
false  and  affected,  and  pities  all  that  is  weak 
or  dull ;  and  his  criticism  is  just  the  frank, 
fearless,  and  eloquent  expression  of  that  love, 
that  abhorrence,  and  that  pity.  Hence  his  is 
a  catholic  criticism  ;  hence  his  canon.s  are  not 
artificial ;  hence  the  reasons  he  can  and  does 
give  for  his  verdicts  are  drawn,  not  from 
arbitrary  rules,  but  directly  from  the  great 
principles  of  human  nature.  With  what 
joyous  gusto  does  he  approach  a  favorite 
author!  His  praise  fails  on  books  like 
autumn  sunshine,  gilding  and  glorifying 
whatever  it  touches.  And  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  U  disgusted  or  offended,  with 
what  vehement  sincerity,  with  what  a  noble 
rage,  with  what  withering  sarcasm,  or  with 
what  tumultuous  invective,  does  he  express 
his  wrath!  His  criticisms  are  sometimes 
rambling,  sometimes  rhapsodical,  occasionally 
overdone  in  blame  or  in  praise ;  often  you 
are  compelled  to  differ  from  bis  opinions; 
and  in  polish,  precision,  and  profundity,  they 
are  inferior  to  many  others;  but  iu  hearti- 
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ness,  eloquence,  native  insight,  and  sinceritj, 
they  are  unapproached. 

We  have  alluded  to  his  humor.  It  is  a 
very  extraordinary  gift.  It  is  not  quiet  and 
subtle,  like  Lamb’s ;  it  is  broad,  rich,  border¬ 
ing  on  farce,  and  strongly  impregnated  with 
imagination.  It  is  this  last  characteristic 
that  gi\,es  it  its  peculiar  power,  as  Patrick 
Robertson  can  testify.  This  gentleman  pos¬ 
sesses  nearly  as  much  fun  as  Wilson  ;  but  in 
their  conversational  contests,  W’ilson,  when¬ 
ever  he  lifted  up  the  daring  wing  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  left  him  floundering  far  behind.  Of 
course,  the  best  specimens  of  this  power  are 
to  be  found  in  the  “  Nodes  Ambrosian*, ” 
those  immortal  dialogues,  where  one  is  at  a 
loss  whether  more  to  admire  the  splendor  of 
the  descriptions,  the  vivacity  of  the  retorts 
and  discussions,  the  energy  of  the  criticisms, 
or  the  riotous  and  uproarious  mirth.  They 
have  been  republished  in  America,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  his  son-in-law.  Professor 
Ferrier,  redacting  and  reprinting  them  here. 

Wilson,  as  a  professor,  did  not,  perhaps, 
give  his  students  so  much  information  as 
some  others  do ;  nor  was  he  a  good  drill- 
sergeant  ;  but  he  did  something  of  greater 
importance  ;  he  excited  and  inspired  their 
minds.  He  taught  them  to  love  their 
studies  and  their  teacher.  He  breathed  a 
breath  of  6re  through  his  class-room,  and 
ever  and  anon  he  led  before  their  wondering 
view  the  great  pomps  of  an  eloquence  never 
surpassed  in  depth  and  pathos:  to  hear 
other  professors  they  went  as  a  task,  to  hear 
Wilson  as  a  pleasure:  and  if  some  complain¬ 
ed  that  they  carried  little  away,  the  general 
feeling  was,  that  the  sense  of  sublimity  he 
often  gave  them,  the  thrills  and  frequent 
tears,  were  far  more  valuable  than  cart¬ 
loads  of  metaphysics.  No  teacher  ever  more 
exclusively  addressed  the  toul  and  heart  of 
his  hearers.  His  lectures  are  never,  we 
fear,  to  be  collected.  They  were  often  I 
written  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  some  of 
these  precious  Sibylline  leaves  are,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  Hs  irrecoverably  fled  as  the  leaves  of 
the  last  autumn.  As  a  lecturer,  his  manner 
was  not  refined  ;  but  his  eye,  sounding  every 
heart  in  his  auditory,  his  arms  uplifted  or 
descending  with  vehement  energy,  and  the 
slow-rolling  thunders  of  his  voice,  redeemed 
all  deficiencies. 

Good  old  Dr.  Macintyre,  we  have  seen, 
thought  Wilson’s  forte  was  fiction.  We  can 
hardly  concur  with  the  doctor  in  this  opinion  ; 
for,  although  many  of  his  tales  are  very  fine, 
they  are  so  principally  from  the  poetry  of 
the  descriptions  which  are  sprinkled  through 


them.  He  does  not  tell  a  story  particularly 
well,  and  this  because  he  is  not  calm  enough. 

He  sings,  not  says,  his  stories.  He  is  too 
Ossianic  in  all  his  narratives.  Hence,  had 
he  attempted  a  long  three  or  four-volumed 
novel,  it  would  have  been  illegible.  Even 
Margaret  Lindsay,  his  longest  tale,  rather 
tires  before  the  close,  through  its  eloquent 
sameness  and  monotony  of  pathos.  Only 
very  short  letters  should  be  all  written  in 
tears  and  blood.  He  wants  entirely  the  ease 
of  Scott.  And  his  alternations  of  gay  and 
grave  are  not  so  well  managed  in  his  tales 
as  they  are  in  his  “  Noctes.”  Yet  nothing 
can  be  finer  than  some  of  his  individual 
scenes  and  pictures.  Who  has  forgotten  his 
Scottish  Sunset,  which  seems  dipped  in 
fiery  gold ;  or  that  Rainbow  which  bridges 
over  one  of  his  most  pathetic  stories  ;  or  the 
drowning  of  Henry  Needham  ;  or  the  Elder’s 
Death- bed  ;  or  that  incomparable  Thunder¬ 
storm,  which  seems  still  to  bow  its  giant 
wing  of  gloom  over  Ben  Nevis  and  the  glen 
below  ?  In  no  modern — no,  not  in  Ruskin 
himself — do  we  find  prose  passages  so  gor¬ 
geous,  so  filled  with  the  intensest  spirit  of 
poetry,  and  rising  so  naturally  into  its  lan¬ 
guage  and  rhythm,  as  in  Wilson’s  “  Lights 
and  Shadows.” 

His  poetry  proper  has  been  generally 
thought  inferior  to  his  prose,  and  beneath 
the  level  of  his  powers.  Yet,  if  we  admire 
it  less,  we  love  it  more.  It  is  not  great,  or 
intense,  or  highly  impassioned,  but  it  is  true, 
tender,  and  pastoral.  It  has  been  called  the 
poetry  of  peace  :  it  is  “  from  towns  and  toils 
remote.”  In  it  the  author  seems  to  be  exiled 
from  the  bustle  and  range  of  the  world,  and 
to  inhabit  a  country  of  his  own  ;  not  an 
entirely  “Happy  Valley,”  for  tears  there 
fall,  and  clouds  gather,  and  hearts  break,  and 
death  enters;  but  the  tears  are  quiet,  the 
clouds  are  without  wind,  the  hearts  break  in 
silence,  and  the  awful  shadow  comes  in 
softly,  and  on  tiptoe  departs.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  solitude  and  the  silence  are  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  apparition  of  a  “  Wild  Deer,” 
and  the  poet  is  surprised  into  momentary 
rapture,  and  a  stormy  lyric  is  flung  abroad  on 
the  winds.  But  in  general  the  region  is 
calm,  and  the  very  sounds  are  all  in  unison 
and  league  with  silence.  Wilson’s  poetry  is 
far  from  being  a  full  reflection  of  bis  multi¬ 
farious  and  powerful  nature;  it  represents 
only  a  little,  quiet  nook  in  his  heart,  a  small, 
sweet  vein  in  his  genius,  as  though  an  eagle 
were  to  carry  within  his  broad  breast  a  little 
bag  of  honey,  like  that  of  the  bee.  It  does 
not  discover  him  as  he  is,  but  as  he  would 
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wish  to  have  been.  Ilia  poetry  is  the  Sabbath 
of  his  soul. 

The  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  a^e 
has  been,  like  Byron’s,  somewhat  uncertam 
and  vacillating.  He  has  been  on  the  whole 
a  “  Lost  Leader.”  He  has  neither  properly 
belonged  to  the  old  or  the  new,  to  the  con¬ 
servative  nor  the  movement  parties — shall  we 
say  ?  neither  to  the  sceptical  nor  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sides.  He  had  many  tendencies  to 
radicalism  in  his  constitution,  and  was,  at 
Oxford,  it  is  said,  such  a  flaming  radical,  that 
he  insisted  on  blacking  his  own  shoes  !  But 
circumstances,  along  with  the  influence  of 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Scott,  prevailed 
to  identify  him  with  the  Tories,  although, 
like  most  of  that  school  of  politics,  he  has 
become  vastly  more  liberal  of  late  years. 
His  early  training  was  religious,  but  he  seems 
to  have  fallen  in  youth  among  the  quick  sands 
of  doubt.  How  far  he  emerged  from  these  in 
after-days,  and  what  were  his  ultimate  views 
on  these  topics,  we  cannot  tell,  and  shall  not 
repeat  conflicting  and  unattested  rumors.  The 
general  tone  of  his  writings  has  been  Chris¬ 
tian.  We  have  heard  him  in  his  lectures 
illustrate  particular  doctrines  of  our  faith 
with  eloquence,  intelligence,  and  even  unc¬ 
tion,  and  we  know  that  he  refused  to  preside 
at  a  dinner  talked  of  to  Emerson  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  because  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
his  opinions.  But  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  acknowledged  that  he  has  not  bent  all 
the  forces  of  his  mighty  mind  with  suflicient 


concentration  on  the  paramount  object  of 
inculcating  moral  principle,  and  enforcing 
spiritual  truth. 

Here,  in  fine,  is  our  grand  quarrel  with 
Wilson.  He  has  not  b^n  sufficiently  in 
earnest.  He  has  not  done  with  bis  might 
what  his  hand  found  to  do.  He  has  hid  his 
ten  talents  in  a  napkin.  He  has  trifled  with 
bis  inestimable  powers,  and  not  fell  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  sense  of  stewardship  upon  his 
conscience.  He  has  been  a  laxy  Titan, 
gathering  nuts  in  the  woods,  or  pelting 
pebbles  on  the  shores,  and  not  a  working, 
unwearied  child  of  duty.  Hence  he  has 
been  by  turns  a  joyous,  and  by  turns  a 
melancholy,  but  never,  we  fear,  a  happy 
man.  This  deep  moral  defect  had  denied 
true  unity,  and  perhaps  permanent  power,  to 
his  writings.  But  a  more  generous,  a  more 
wide-minded,  a  more  courteous,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  a  more  gifted  man,  probably 
never  lived.  By  nature,  he  is  Scotland’s 
brightest  son,  save  Burns;  and  he,  Scott  and 
Burns  must  rank  everlastingly  together  as 
the  first  three  of  her  men  of  genius.  W’hile 
he  lives  he  unites  the  sympathies  of  his 
countrymen  as  though  they  were  those  of  a 
single  heart ;  and  when  he  comes  to  die,  lie 
may  obtain,  but  will  not  require,  a  splendid 
mausoleum  ;  for  he  can  (we  heard  him  once 
quote  the  lines,  os  only  he  could  quote  them) 

“A  mightier  monument  command — 

The  mountains  of  his  native  laud.’’ 


From  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 
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There  is  a  large  crowd  assembled  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus  to  see  an  amb:tssador 
who  is  going  to  pay  bis  visit  of  ceremony  to 
the  Sultan.  Let  us  suppose  him,  for  the  sake 
of  example,  to  be  the  Austrian  Intemuncio. 
He  will  do  as  well  as  any  other.  The  new 
Austrian  Internuncio  (therefore  let  us  say) 
and  his  splendid  suite  embark  in  their  gilded 
caique,  to  have  their  first  official  audience  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Shltan.  The  In- 
ternuncio  is  not  only  accompanied  by  his 
secretaries,  attaches,  interpreters,  and  a  whole 
host  of  minor  officials,  but  bis  suite  is  con¬ 
siderably  swelled  in  number,  and  its  splendor 


vastly  increased,  by  a  flock  of  Austrian  na¬ 
val  officers,  who  have  come  up  from  the 
Dardanelles,  and  by  the  magnificent  uniforms 
of  several  strangers  of  distinction,  who  have 
arrived  here  to  see  one  of  the  last  acts  of  a 
most  splendid  and  wonderful  Historical 
Drama. 

Preceded  by  some  half-dozen  cavasses, 
a  kind  of  body-guard  allowed  to  the  foreign 
missions  in  Turkey,  the  glittering  crowd 
marches  on,  with  not  a  little  clanking  of 
spurs  and  trailing  of  sabres,  all  of  which  in¬ 
crease  the  dignity  and  imposing  nature  of  a 
grand  state  occasion,  of  course,  considerably. 
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Meantime  our  fancy  is  busy  with  their  recep¬ 
tion.  The  Intemuncio  and  his  suite,  how¬ 
ever  splendid,  will  surely  not  proceed  at  once 
into  the  presence  of  so  mighty  a  potentate  as 
the  Sultan.  Although  most  of  the  Turks  of 
rank  and  consideration  have  been  told  quite 
often  enough  of  their  weakness  and  decay  to 
understand  it  perfectly ;  and  although  the 
mild  prince  who  now  sits  upon  the  tottering 
throne  of  Constantinople  is  said  to  be  far, 
very  far,  from  vain -glorious,  yet  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  traditions  of  the  East  can  hardly  be  yet 
quite  forgotten.  The  bitter  humiliation  and 
consciousness  of  his  own  impotence,  which 
must  have  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  kind 
heart  of  Abdul-Medjid  of  late  years,  do  not, 
we  think,  prevent  his  being  surrounded  with 
a  certain  faded  state,  which  will  have  some¬ 
thing  imposing  in  it;  1  had  almost  said 
touching.  The  incense  of  his  own  courtiers, 
we  fancy  indeed,  must  sound  like  a  most 
mournful  and  unreal  mockery  to  him,  when 
he  is  torn  away  from  it  so  often,  to  submit  to 
the  stem  lecture  of  first  this  stiff  necked  am¬ 
bassador,  and  then  the  other ;  but  his  own 
rare  efforts  to  keep  up  his  dignity  may  be 
respected,  as  we  would  respect  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  any  roan  or  thing  that  has  been 
great,  and  is  sorely  humbled. 

Let  us  follow  the  Internuncio  and  his  suite, 
however,  and  we  shall  judge  for  ourselves. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  palace,  they  are  con¬ 
ducted,  by  some  stragglers  who  happen  to  be 
about  the  palace,  through  a  little  garden  for¬ 
mally  laid  out  in  the  old  French  style — one 
of  those  gardens  which  have  nothing  hut  the 
name  ;  a  garden  with  little  patches  of  flower¬ 
beds  cut  into  triangles  and  crescents,  and 
having  hard,  dry,  pebbly,  useless  paths  be¬ 
tween — which  nobfrdy  ever  does  or  could 
walk  upon.  This  garden  may,  perhaps, 
cover  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  not 
more  ;  and  it  is  soon  passed.  The  Inter- 
nuncio  and  his  train  have  entered  into  a  low 
stone  passage,  with  many  mysterious  doors 
here  and  there.  This  passage  too  is  very 
dark,  and  rather  damp,  and  particularly  bare. 
It  has  nothing  <  f  Oriental  magnificence  in  it, 
yet  we  are  within  the  Imperial  Palace,  and 
the  Sultan  is,  I  dare  say,  within  hearing  of 
us  somewhere.  Meantime  some  half  dozen 
straggling  servants  and  officials  appear  to  be 
as  busy  as  Orientals  ever  are,  in  showing  us 
up  stairs  into  the  state  apartments.  There 
is  nothing  splendid  about  them  either.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  their  red  caps,  they  might  easily 
enough  be  mistaken  for  German  artisans  in 
their  Sunday  clothes ;  they  are  quite  as  heavy, 
as  awkward,  with  as  solemn  a  sense  of  dignity. 


and  with  as  baggy  trousers.  A  few  guards, 
dressed  in  brown,  with  dirty  gold  sashes,  and 
having  no  arms  but  sabres,  are  also  posted 
about,  without  order  or  regularity.  The  day 
is  wet  and  drizzly ;  indeed  nothing  can  be 
alU^etber  more  common-place  or  uncomfort¬ 
able. 

Things  change  a  little  for  the  better  as  we 
ascend  the  stairs,  in  spite  of  the  dinginess 
which  still  seems  to  hang  about  every  thing. 
Upon  the  first  landing  is  posted  one  of  the 
palace-guards  of  the  Sultan,  and  he  is  dressed 
m  clothes  which  are  at  least  meant  for  a  uni¬ 
form.  The  intention  is  not  very  successfully 
carried  out ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  has  ex¬ 
isted.  We  are  satisfied ;  here  is  at  least  a 
commencement.  Up  the  dingy  stairs  there¬ 
fore  we  go  with  the  splendid  cortege  of  the 
Intemuncio,  and  from  the  dingy  stairs  into  a 
dingy  room — oh  !  how  dingy  ;  dingier  I  vow 
than  a  lawyer’s  oflices  in  Lincoln’s  Inn.  It 
is  ill- furnished ;  and  there  are  not  chmrs 
enough  for  the  ambassador’s  suite;  more  are 
brought  in  from  another  apartment ;  but 
there  are  still  not  enough,  so  that  a  fresh 
supply  must  he  sent  for.  Then  the  carpet, 
which  is  dingier  really  than  any  thing  ever 
seen  except  the  sofas,  does  not  half  cover  the 
room  ;  but  this  perhaps  is  merely  Oriental 
fashion,  so  we  must  not  be  surprised.  At 
last  the  Grand  Vizier  is  broimht  in,  and  the 
Grand  Interpreter,  (a  high  officer  in  Turkey,) 
then  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  all 
dressed  in  ill-made  European  clothes ;  and 
they  are  followed  hy  the  usual  pipes  and 
coffee. 

The  pipes  are  handsome  ;  they  have  rich¬ 
ly-jewelled  mouth-pieces  of  amher,  and  their 
value  is  sometimes  as  preposterous  as  an 
English  race-horse.  The  coffee  also  is  served 
in  little  cups  of  jewelled  filigree,  of  which 
the  best  are  made  at  Malta.  Neither  the 
coffee  nor  tobacco  is  very  good,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  is  served  without  sugar,  and  unstrained, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  East.  There 
is  not  much  conversation ;  everybody  feels 
very  cold  and  strange.  Everybody  also  is 
ignorant  of  the  etiquette  of  the  place,  and 
does  not  like  to  commit  himself.  There 
might,  perhaps,  be  plenty  to  say,  for  men 
must  be  dull  indeed  who  cannot  talk  to  a 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  but  to  make  a 
remark  is  rather  too  serious  a  business  to  be 
repeated  often. ,  Thus,  for  instance,  the  In¬ 
temuncio  observes,  for  want  of  any  thing  else 
to  say,  “  that  it  is  a  cold  day.”  No  sooner  is 
the  observation  out  of  his  Excellency’s  mouth, 
than  the  head  Dragoman  leaves  off  snorting 
over  his  scalding  coffee,  and  dropping  what 
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remains  over  bis  knees,  rises  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  pain  and  confusion.  A  tear  of  in¬ 
tense  anguish  is  in  one  of  his  eyes. 

“  It  is  a  cold  day,”  repeats  the  Intemuncio, 
nodding  ;  for  he  is  a  pleasant,  cheery  man. 

The  dragoman  does  not  hear  or  does  not 
catch  ihe  words. 

“  It  is  a  cold  day,  tell  him,”  says  the  First 
Secretary  in  a  sharper  tone. 

“  Whisper  to  Nooderl  to  say  it  is  a  cold 
day,”  says  one  of  the  attachfs,  who  likes  the 
interpreter,  speaking  to  another  who  does 
not. 

“  I  won’t  speak  to  the  fellow :  tell  him 
yourself,”  is  the  answer,  in  the  same  under¬ 
tone. 

Grand  Vizier  (who  thinks  the  Intemuncio 
is  impatient  to  see  the  Sultan :) — All  in  good 
time. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  : — Let  us  go! 

Grand  Interpreter  (taking  his  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth  :) — ^That  is  not  it ! 

Internuncio : — What  does  he  say  ? 

Dragoman  : — His  Excellency  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  is  anxious  to  know  what 
your  Excellency  said. 

Intemuncio  (who  supposes  the  whole  af¬ 
fair  of  the  cold  day  has  been  settled  long 
ago :) — I  ?  I  said  nothing !  What  was  said 
to  me  ? 

Dragoman  is  puzzled. 

The  friendly  attachi  pulls  the  dragoman  by 
the  skirts  of  his  coat,  and  communicates  the 
first  observation  of  the  Internuncio. 

Dragoman  : — His  Excellency  the  Internun¬ 
cio  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
observe  that  it  is  a  cold  day. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  (who  has  been 
whispering  anxiously  to  his  colleagues)  is 
much  relieved,  and  murmurs — God  is  great! 
amidst  general  silence. 

Intemuncio  (smiling  pleasantly  ;)  — Eh  ? 
What  ? 

“  His  Excellency  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  observes  to  your  Excellency  that 
“  Qod  is  great !  *  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  Of  course  !  I  dare  say  !  It 

is  a  Turkish - (in  an  under-tone.)  But  when 

are  we  going  in  to  the  Sultan  ?” 

The  Intemuncio  looks  bored,  and  the 
pipes  having  been  changed  for  others  still 
more  magnificent,  the  whole  party  rise.  They 
take  their  way  through  a  passage,  and  pass 
through  a  dingy  curtain  ;  after  which  they 
find  themselves  in  a  suite  of  rooms  of  consid¬ 
erable  size,  but  miserably  furnished.  A  fresh¬ 
ly-lit  fire  of  coal  burns  sulkily  in  one  or  two 
of  the  grates,  and  I  know  of  nothing  more 
dreary  and  dispiriting.  The  rain  rattles  sol¬ 


emnly  against  the  windows  of  the  palace- 
The  noses  of  the  guards  ranged  in  a  line  are 
quite  red  with  cold,  and  their  hands  are  blue. 
Let  us  go  on. 

The  last  room  of  the  suite  is  smaller  than 
the  rest.  It  would  be  used  as  a  refreshment- 
room,  if  Strauss  or  J  ullien  were  to  give  a  ball 
in  the  palace.  A  coal-fire  bums  very  slug¬ 
gishly  in  the  grate,  and  there  is  a  plain  sofa 
without  a  back,  placed  next  to  the  wall  at 
the  extreme  end.  As  the  Intemuncio  enters 
with  his  suite,  an  individual  is  seen  to  rise 
slowly  from  this  sofa,  and  he  stands  up  to 
receive  the  visitors.  He  is  a  d^rk,  wearied- 
looking  man,  in  appearance  about  forty, 
though  in  reality  some  ten  years  younger. 
He  is  dressed  in  a  dark-blue  froc-kcoat,  with 
a  Russian  collar.  The  sleeves  and  the  collar 
of  it  are  embroidered  with  gold  and  diamonds; 
both  his  coat  and  trousers  are  much  too  large 
for  him.  He  wears  no  ornament  but  the 
misham,  a  large  medal  of  gold  set  with  dia¬ 
monds  and  hung  round  his  neck,  and  a  heavy 
Turkish  sabre,  set  with  diamonds  also,  but 
dirty.  On  his  head  is  a  red  cap,  and  on  his 
feet  black  jean  French  boots  with  varnished 
tops  ;  but  so  large  it  is  marvellous  how  he 
walks  in  them.  This  is  Abdul  Medjid,  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 

As  the  ambassador  and  his  suite  approach, 
it  is  painful  to  see  the  embarrassment  of  the 
monarch.  It  appears  to  amount  to  constitu¬ 
tional  nervousness,  and  is  evidenced  in  many 
ways.  His  eyes  wander  here  and  there,  like 
those  of  a  school-boy  called  upon  to  repeat  a 
lesson  he  does  not  know.  He  changes  his 
feet  continually,  and  makes  spasmodic  move¬ 
ments  with  his  hands.  I  am  sure  his  beard 
— a  very  fine  one — is  uncomfortable  to  him, 
and  that  he  feels  as  if  he  had  a  hair  shirt  on. 
I  am  still  more  sure  that  he  feels  literally  am- 
bassadored  to  death.  One  was  at  him  yes¬ 
terday  ;  here  is  another  to-day  ;  and  to-mor¬ 
row  is  not  the  ambassador  of  ambassadors 
announced,  the  terrible  Sir  Hector  Stubble  ? 
Oh  for  a  little  rest !  Oh  for  his  ride  where 
the  “  sweet  waters  flow  !”  Oh  for  repose  on 
the  one  true  bosom  which  waits  his  coming  in 
the  harem,  and  who  will  soothe  his  aching 
temples,  and  lull  him  softly  to  sleep  with  her 
lute  !  The  Intemuncio  stands  forward,  his 
suite  fall  back,  and  he  begins  to  speak,  while 
the  cold  drops  gather  on  the  Sultan’s  fore¬ 
head,  and  his  thumbs  are  never  still  a  minute. 
His  Excellency,  however,  has  not  much  to  say; 
a  few  of  the  common-place  civilities  which 
are  always  paid  to  royalty,  and  a  fiourishing 
encomium  on  the  power  and  glory  of  bis  own 
nation,  nothing  more.  The  Sultan  replies. 
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What  he  says,  nobody  knows.  Not  the  best 
Oriental  scholar  in  the  room,  though  be  listen 
with  strained  ears,  can  make  any  thing  of  it. 
Certain  dislocated  sentences  are  jerked  pain¬ 
fully  from  bis  Majesty’s  lips  in  gasps,  tW  is 
all.  The  imperial  interpreter  is  by  no  means 
at  a  loss.  He,  at  least,  has  got  a  neat  little 
speech  cut  and  dried  ;  he  learned  it  by  heart 
at  mosque  yesterday.  So  be  begins  to  bob 
and  duck  with  great  assiduity.  He  is  a  fat, 
little  man,  whose  clothes  are  too  tight  for  him, 
and  he  does  not  appear  to  advantage,  but  be 
delivers  himself  successfully.  The  Sultan 
looks  hopelessly  up  at  the  ceiling,  theudown 
at  his  boots ;  and  once  (oh !  how  lovingly) 
at  the  door  1  There  is  silence;  you  might  hear 
a  pin  fall,  while  every  eye  is  turned  upon  the 
changing  countenance  of  the  monarch.  Then 
comes  a  bustle  ;  strangers  must  withdraw ; 
and  the  ambassador  with  his  interpreter,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  AflFairs,  and  the  interpre¬ 
ter  of  the  Porte,  remain  alone.  No  wonder 
his  Majesty  looked  so  bored.  He  is  safely 
tied  down  for  an  hour’s  advice  against  every 
preconceived  opinion  he  has  in  the  world, 
against  his  prejudices,  his  education,  his  con¬ 
science,  and  his  religion.  Ah  me  1 
The  weary  thing 
To  be  a  King! 

Let  us  go  scuffling  out  with  the  rest  of  the 
throng,  turning  our  backs  upon  majesty  with 
rather  too  little  ceremony.  We  shall  return 
to  the  room  from  whence  we  came,  and  there 
await  the  ambassador’s  coming.  Our  feet 
are  damp,  our  noses  are  blue,  our  uniforms 
pinch  us  under  the  arras,  our  corns  are 
shooting  wildly.  We  rejoice  at  the  second 
appearance  of  coffee  and  pipes  ;  and  when 
they  are  disposed  of,  we  look  stiffly  at  each 
other  from  our  stiffly-embroidered  coat-col- 
lars,  and  our  backs  ache  not  a  little 

A  fair  hour  has  elapsed,  many  of  us  have 
long  ceased  to  feel  our  noses  at  all,  and  our 
pipes  have  been  burnt  out  and  carried  away, 
before  the  ambassador  returns.  He  is  quite 
radiant.  He  has  delivered  himself  with 
great  iclat.  He  is  a  kind,  good,  pleasant 
man  ;  yet  I  am  convinced  that  he  has  said 
things  in  bis  private  audience  with  that 
gentle  prince,  which  would  provide  him 
with  his  passports  in  twenty-four  hours  at 
any  Court  in  Europe.  Yea!  even  at  the 
Court  of  Scbwarzwursti-Schinkenshausen. 
As  for  t[>e  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who 
has  been  only  recently  appointed,  because 
his  predecessor  did  not  please  Prince  Knock¬ 
off,  he  is  quite  red  with  anger  and  humilia¬ 
tion,  his  under  lip  has  fallen,  and  he  seems 
to  be  literally  wincing  corporeally.  If  the 
ambassador  were  to  speak  to  him  suddenly 


I  think  he  would  stand  up  with  his  hand  out, 
in  the  form  of  a  boy  about  to  receive  pun¬ 
ishment.  However,  as  I  said  before,  the  am¬ 
bassador  is  delighted,  and  his  entrance  into 
the  room  causes  quite  a  reaction  on  our 
spirits.  After  a  few  words,  of  course  we  all 
rise,  and  putting  on  our  clogs  in  the  passage, 
wade  across  the  garden,  which  has  now  be¬ 
come  tolerably  deep  in  mire,  and  then  cud¬ 
dling  ourselves  up  in  our  cloaks,  return  from 
whence  we  came. 

Such  is  the  ceremony  at  the  reception  of 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople  in  the  Year 
of  Grace  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Fifty-three.  The  Court  of  the  Sultan  has 
neither  grace,  dignity,  nor  splendor.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  could  not  help  being  saddened 
by  the  spectacle.  I  was  sorry  to  see  the 
most  just  and  merciful  prince  who  ever  sat 
upon  that  blood-stained  throne  so  shorn  of 
that  pomp  and  power  which  all  Orientals 
prise  so  highly.  No  one  can  really  and 
seriously  regret  the  humbling  of  Turkish 
power  in  Europe.  One  is  too  apt  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  epitaph  on  the  famous  brigand,  in 
which  the  traveller  is  requested  not  to  mourn 
for  the  robber,  for  had  he  been  living,  the 
traveller  would  have  been  dead.  The  decay 
of  Mussulman  power  is  synonymous  with  the 
advance  of  Christianity,  and  even  the  coldest 
philosopher  could  scarcely  lament  the  gradual 
passing  away  of  a  race  who  never  munded 
but  one*  civilized  empire  in  the  world,  and 
who,  from  the  palsying  influence  of  Moham¬ 
medanism,  have  done  nothing  for  art,  science, 
or  literature,  during  the  400  years  that  they 
have  possessed  in  wealthy  leisure  one  of  the 
finest  countries  upon  earth ;  who  have  done 
worse,  who  have  suffered  the  sands  to  collect 
upon  her  storied  monuments,  and  the  pride 
of  her  palaces  and  towers  to  crumble  into 
dust.  Where  stood  the  Fornm  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  the  founder  of  the  city,  with  its  porti¬ 
coes,  and  lofty  columns  of  porphyry  ?  Where 
is  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  Phidias  ?  Where  is  the 
stately  Hippodrome,  with  its  statues  and 
obelisks  ?  the  Baths,  with  their  threescore 
statues  of  bronze  ?  the  circus,  the  theatres, 
the  schools?  the  marvellous  treasures  of 
antiquity  which  would  have  been  standing 
to  day,  had  they  fallen  into  other  hands?  1 
cannot,  perhaps,  better  conclude  this  article 
than  by  contrasting,  as  a  reminder  to  hector¬ 
ing  Ambassadors,  the  reception  which  they 
formerly  received  from  the  Ottoman  despot 
with  that  I  have  already  related.  It  may 
be  useful  to  them. 


*  Orsnada. 
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The  receptions  always  took  place  on  the 
grand  Divan  days,  and  immediately  after  the 
payment  of  the  troops,  so  that  the  Foreign 
Envoys  might  see  the  Court  of  the  Sultan  on 
parade,  and  that  the  assembled  troops  might 
give  the  stranger  a  6tting  idea  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  might.  The  Ambassador  was  usually 
granted  audience  upon  a  Tuesday,  and  as 
the  Divan  assembled  shortly  after  daybreak, 
tbe  Amba.ssador  had  to  get  up  betimes,  in 
order  that  he  might  present  himself  at  the 
Bagdsche  Kapussi  (Oarden  Gate  of  tbe 
Palace)  before  sunrise;  after  which  there 
was  no  admittance.  Here  he  was  received 
by  the  Tschausch  Baschi,  an  inferior  digni> 
tary  of  the  Empire,  who  was  charged  with 
his  reception.  lie  welcomed  the  stranger 
envoy  as  his  guest,  and  arranged  the  order 
of  their  further  procession.  The  Tschausch 
Baschi  rode  before  a  Minister,  but  gave  a 
kind  of  surly  precedence  to  an  Ambassador, 
riding,  however,  on  his  right  hand,  and  be¬ 
fore  all  the  rest  of  bis  suite.  When  the  pro¬ 
cession  reached  the  “  Divan  JolU,”  or  grand 
street  of  the  Divan,  it  baited,  and  the  Am¬ 
bassador  proceeded  on  foot  to  visit  the  Grand 
Visier.  lie  was  often  kept  waiting  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  this  functionary  many  hours.  When 
the  Vizier  deigned  at  last  to  show  himself, 
his  suite  took  precedence  of  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor’s,  which  were  directed  to  march  in  order 
and  at  a  measured  pace.  A  little  farther 
on,  and  they  were  brought  to  halt  again,  and 
tbe  High  Chamberlain  made  his  appearance, 
carrying  a  silver  staff,  which  he  struck 
haughtily  on  the  ground  as  he  walked.  1 
cannot  help  fancying  he  must  have  been  a 
strange  sight.  Preceded  by  the  important 
functionary  with  the  silver  stick,  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  and  his  train,  who  must  have  been  ra¬ 
ther  tired  and  hungry  by  this  time,  moved 
slowly  on  once  more.  At  the  Divan  the 
Ambassador  was  obliged  to  leave  the  greater 
part  of  his  suite  behind  him.  The  Grand 
Vizier  now  caused  numerous  leather  sacks 
full  of  money  to  be  brought  to  him,  and 
began  to  pay  the  soldiers.  A  more  perfect 
piece  of  Oriental  make-believe  than  this  can 
hardly  be  conceived  Behind  the  place 
where  the  Grand  Vizier  sat  was  a  little  win¬ 
dow  from  which  the  Sultan  could  see  all  that 
was  going  on  without  being  seen.  When 
the  Divan  was  over,  the  Ambassador  alone 
was  allowed  to  dine  at  the  table  of  the 
Grand  Vizier,  and  his  suite  were  huddled 
pell-mell  together,  somewhere  else. 

The  audience  being  now  requested,  usually 
by  tbe  Grand  Visier,  it  was  the  wont  of  the 
Sultan  to  answer,  that  if  the  stranger  (the 


Ambassador)  had  been  already  clothed  and 
fed  by  his  generosity,  he  would  graciously 
consent  to  receive  him.  The  reception,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  take  place  at  once,  but  the  en¬ 
voy  and  his  suite  were  still  kept  waiting  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  open  air  at  the  gate  of  the 
Sultan’s  palace.  This  was  the  time  when 
the  Ambassador  presented  his  gifts,  if  he 
had  brought  any,  and  it  was  the  almost  inva¬ 
riable  custom  to  do  so ;  at  the  same  time  his 
Excellency  and  his  suite  were  clothed  with 
costly  rol^s  of  Oriental  magnificence.  The 
Sultan  then  consented  to  admit  the  stranger 
into  the  presence,  but  would  not  allow  his 
whole  suite  to  exceed  twelve  persons.  At 
the  audience  were  always  present  the  Rapu 
Agassi,  or  chief  of  the  white  eunuchs,  the 
‘‘Sulfii  Baltadscbi,”  tbe  long-haired  axe- 
bearers,  and  a  crowd  of  white  eunuchs,  daz- 
zlingly  arrayed  in  cloth  of  gold.  Tbe  Am¬ 
bassador  and  his  suite  were  borne^into  the 
presence  of  the  Sultan  by  two  stout  men 
seizing  each  of  them  under  the  arms  and 
lifting  them  in  this  manner  off  the  ground, 
after  which  they  carried  them  rapidly  as  near 
Uy  Majesty  as  they  were  allowed  to  approach. 
When  at  last  they  stood  before  the  Sultan, 
the  High  Chamberlain  took  them  by  their 
heads  and  made  them  bow  before  his  High¬ 
ness  with  due  reverence.  The  Ambassador 
presented  his  letters  of  credence  upon  a  vel¬ 
vet  cushion  embroidered  with  gold,  which 
was  carried  by  his  secretary.  The  letters 
were  received  by  the  Grand  Interpreter, 
who  handed  them  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  and 
he  laid  them  humbly  at  tbe  Sultan’s  feet. 
During  the  whole  interview  the  Sultan  never 
deigned  to  address  a  single  word  to  the  Am¬ 
bassador.  When,  therefore,  he  had  said 
what  he  bad  to  say,  he  was  marched  off  and 
dismissed  without  further  ceremony.  The 
Ambassador  was  never  permitted  to  see  the 
Sultan  more  than  twice;  on  tbe  first  mca- 
sion  to  present  his  letters  of  credence,  and 
on  the  last  to  take  leave. 

Ambassadors  were  looked  upon  with  such 
small  esteem  in  Turkey,  that  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Sweden  was  once  beaten  by  a  Janis¬ 
sary  without  being  able  to  obtain  redress. 
Even  an  English  Ambassador  lies  buried  in 
unconsecrat^  ground  at  the  little  island  of 
Halki,  and  the  place  of  his  interment  was 
uncertain  till  Sir  Stratford  Canning  erected  a 
simple  monument  to  his  memory.  Now, 
however,  the  question  is  altered.  Ambas¬ 
sadors  are  every  thing.  Not  to  put  too  fine 
a  point  upon  it,  the  present  stale  of  things 
in  Turkey  may  be  saia  to  exist  only  for  the 
1  embassies.  They  are  above  tbe  law  and  the 
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Prophet ;  they  take  small  account  of  either. 
I  never  see  an  Ambassador  going  down  in 
state  to  hector  the  Saltan  without  being 
filled  with  a  solemn  joy  at  the  greatness  of 
Europe  and  the  progress  of  Christianity ; 


though  now  and  then  I  may  also,  perhaps, 
own  to  a  regret  that  he  is  not  about  to  assert 
our  glory  before  a  prince  less  gentle  and 
merciful,  less  amiable  and  beloved  than  Ab¬ 
dul  Medjid. 


From  the  OeBtleroan't  Magesine. 

PHILIP  THE  SECOND  AND  ANTONIO  PEREZ. 


Ik  the  spring  of  the  year  1577,  two  men 
were  seated  in  the  palace  of  Madrid,  intently 
occupied  with  dei^patches  which  bad  been 
received  from  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Don  Juan  Elscovedo,  secretary  to 
Don  John  of  Austria.  These  men  were 
Philip  the  Second,  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
Secretary  of^State,  Antonio  Perea.  The 
former  was  now  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age  and  the  twenty-first  of  his  reign — but 
years  and  power  had  only  hardened  the  rigid 
qualities  of  his  mind.  The  ignorance  and 
bigotry  of  a  closely-restricted  monkish  educa¬ 
tion  had  crushed  bis  intellectual  faculties,  and 
rendered  him  insusceptible  of  all  generous 
feeling.  Proud  and  reserved,  gloomy  and 
morose  both  in  court  and  council,  his  self¬ 
isolation  was  encouraged  and  confirmed  by 
the  austere  dignity  of  Spanish  manners. 
Thus  be  had  grown  up  with  but  little  sym¬ 
pathy  for  men,  whose  companionship  he  had 
never  known,  and  whom  be  estimated  solely 
as  the  instruments  of  his  will.  What  he  had 
learned  of  human  nature  had  merely  made 
him  distrustful,  and  the  unscrupulous  casuis¬ 
try  of  bis  spiritual  guides,  his  own  crafty, 
cold,  and  patient  habits  of  thought,  bad 
taught  him  to  conceal  distrust  beneath  the 
deepest  dissimulation.  No  man  possessed 
greater  powers  of  self-control.  Slow  in  de¬ 
ciding,  inflexible  in  decision,  awaiting  with 
calmness  the  development  of  events,  shrink¬ 
ing  from  no  labor,  unscrupulous  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  means,  but  little  was  wanting  to 
insure  his  ends.  He  was  religious,  but  his 
darkened  spirit,  the  joyless  nature  of  his 
heart,  and  the  influence  of  his  education,  bad 
converted  religion  into  a  gloomy  superstition. 
Accepting  with  abject  submission  what  the 
Church  taught,  he  regarded  with  horror  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment ;  the  slightest 
deviation  from  her  teaching  was  heresy,  and 


for  heresy  there  was  but  one  punishment — 
death.  That  he  was  conscientious  in  this 
respect  none  can  doubt ;  his  cruelty  was  the 
consequence  of  his  unsympathetic  nature  and 
his  strong  convictions. 

The  secretary  Antonio  Peres  was  at  this 
period  thirty-six  years  old,  the  natural  son  of 
Oonzalo  Perez,  and  legitimated  by  diploma 
from  the  Emperor  Chanes  the  Fifth.  Grace¬ 
ful  in  manner,  endowed  with  great  powers  of 
mind  allied  to  varied  attainments,  he  was  the 
model  of  an  accomplished  Castilian  gentle¬ 
man.  With  equal  ease  he  won  the  hearts  of 
women  and  acquired  the  confidence  of  men, 
and  passed  with  the  same  felicity  of  accom¬ 
plished  genius  from  the  conversation  of  the 
saloons  of  Madrid  to  discuss  the  most  intri¬ 
cate  questions  of  state  policy  in  the  cabinet, 
theology  or  canon  law  with  the  Nuncio,  or 
fine  arts  with  the  artists,  whose  patronage  is 
the  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  character 
of  Philip.  Insinuating  in  address,  prompt  in 
devising  a  course  of  action,  unscrupulous  and 
compliant,  no  man,  if  the  term  may  be  haz¬ 
arded,  possessed  more  of  the  King’s  confi¬ 
dence — no  man  less  deserved  it;  for  he  was 
unprincipled,  sensual,  and  extravagant,  ready 
to  sell  his  own  influence  and  his  master’s 
interests  for  bribes,  to  gratify  his  ungoverned 
passions. 

The  subject  of  the  discussion  of  these  two 
men  was  in  strict  accordance  with  their 
characters — it  was  the  murder  of  Escovedo. 
At  this  period  murder  was  the  usual  resource 
both  of  subjects  and  of  kings,  as  private 
revenge  or  public  policy  dictated.  Diego  de 
Chaves,  the  confessor  of  Philip,  defined  it  as 
a  right  inherent  to  the  power  of  the  King, 
and  Philip  was  throughout  bis  reign  as  ready 
to  employ  the  dagger  of  a  Gerard  as  the 
Church  Romo  that  of  a  Clement  or  of  a 
Ravaillac.  In  this  case,  however,  there  ia 
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evidence  to  show  that  Perea  was  intent  to  “  It  most  be  that  of  Don  Juan  Escovedo.” 
make  the  political  jealousy  of  Philip  the  in-  “Doubtless  it  is  so,”  replied  the  prelate, 
strument  of  his  own  personal  revenge,  for  “  since  1  am  instructed  to  obtain  the  King’s 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  his  inter-  favorable  consideration  and  aid  for  an  expo- 
course  with  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  the  mis-  dition  against  England,  under  Don  John  of 
tress  of  Philip.  It  had  become  so  much  Austria,  to  be  erected,  upon  its  conquest,  into 
suspected,  that,  with  the  peculiar  feelings  of  an  independent  sovereignty  of  his  own.” 
Castilian  honor,  the  relatives  of  the  family  of  Perez  immediately  communicated  the  con- 
the  Princess,  who  resented  less  the  crime  tents  of  the  despatches  to  Philip,  who  was 
than  its  committal  with  a  man  of  Perez’  birth,  greatly  incensed.  The  characters  of  the 
had  vowed  his  death.  Now  EUcovedo  owed  King  and  of  his  secretary  now  became  appa- 
his  rise  at  court  to  the  protection  of  Ruy  rent.  Philip  met  the  proposal  with  the  deep- 
Oomez  de  Silva,  the  husband  of  the  Princess,  est  dissimulation.  He  approved  the  Pope’s 
to  whom  she  bad  been  married  at  Alcala  in  interest  in  his  brother’s  behalf ;  he  promised 
1553,  when  but  13  years  of  age,  and  who  the  aid  of  the  troops  in  Flanders,  if  the  States* 
died  in  1573.  Jealous  of  the  honor  of  his  General  would  allow  their  embarkation.  He 
master’s  name,  Escovedo  openly  reproached  next  charged  Perez  to  appear  officially  to 
the  Princess  with  her  guilt,  and  threatened  enter  into  the  design  of  Don  John,  to  corre- 
its  revelation  to  the  King,  a  threat  to  which  spond  with  Escovedo,  to  allure  him  by  feigned 
she  replied  by  a  speech  of  the  most  revolt-  confidence  as  between  two  friends,  to  com¬ 
ing  cynicism.  But,  notwithstanding  the  gross-  municate  all  his  desires,  all  his  views,  and, 
ness  of  this  bravado,  the  danger  of  Philip’s  the  more  fully  to  betray  both,  to  openly 
jealousy  was  great,  the  necessity  of  Escove-  criticise  his  conduct,  and  to  condemn  it  as 
do’s  silence  apparent.  E\)r  that  silence  death  inimical. 

alone  was  the  guaranty,  and  this  the  Prin-  The  bisenessof  Peres  was  equal  to  that  of 
cess  and  Perez  resolved  from  that  hour  to  the  King.  He  wrote  Elscovedo,  in  ready  com- 
possess.  The  ready,  unscrupulous  genius  of  pliance  with  these  instructions,  and  submit- 
the  latter  soon  devised  the  means.  Don  John  ted  every  unsuspicious  reply  to  Philip.  Their 
of  Austria,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  sue-  success  was  the  subject  of  mutual  congratu- 
ceeded  Uequesens  as  Governor  of  the  Low  lation.  The  death  of  Escovedo  was  resolved 
Countries  in  1576;  an  appointment  equally  on — by  the  King  as  a  measure  of  policy,  by 
politic,  whether  the  circumstance  of  his  birth,  Perez  from  fear  and  hatred  ;  and  he  adroitly 
his  victories,  his  great  talents  and  engaging  made  the  anger  of  the  monarch  the  instru- 
manners,  are  considered.  These  advantages  ment  of  his  own  revenge, 
were,  however,  marred,  as  regarded  the  favor  Don  John’s  plan  of  marriage  with  Mary, 
of  Philip  the  Second,  by  his  ambition.  It  Queen  of  Scots,  and  his  ambitious  hopes  of 
was  under  this  influence  that,  after  the  battle  conquest,  were  indeed  soon  closed.  He  died, 
of  Lepanlo,  instead  of  destroying,  he  repaired  worn  out  with  anxiety,  in  his  camp  at  Namur, 
the  fortifications  of  Tunis,  in  the  hope  of  October  1,  1578.  Escovedo,  in  whose  con- 
making  it  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  his  duct  there  was  much  to  excite  suspicion,  had, 
own.  The  Pope,  Pius  the  Fifth,  encouraged  prior  to  this,  returned  to  Madrid,  to  facilitate 
his  design,  and  recommended  it  wiih  much  the  meditated  expedition,  and  Philip,  having 
zeal  to  Philip.  The  King  decided  against  his  his  prey  in  his  power,  had  given  to  Perez  a 
brother,  but  dissembled ;  and,  suspecting  the  forAial  order  for  his  death  by  secret  means. 
scheme  had  been  suggested  to  Don  John  by  Thrice  they  attempted  to  effect  their  purpose 
his  secretary,  J uan  de  Soto,  he  removed  him,  by  poison:  at  the  table  of  Perez,  where  he 
and  appointed  Escovedo  in  his  place.  But  was  an  invited  guest,  at  the  villa  of  Count  de 
ambition  is  not  so  readily  repressed.  Don  Punon  Rostro,  and  during  the  illness  conse- 
John  next  devised,  with  the  sanction  of  the  quent  upon  the  second  attempt.  The  poison 
Pope,  the  invasion  of  England,  and  conse-  in  this  last  case  was  administered  in  some 
quent  dethronement  of  Elizabeth.  Eiscovedo  broth,  for  the  preparation  of  which  the  cook 
soon  found  his  fortunes  depended  upon  his  was  hung  upon  suspicion  in  the  streets  of 
master’s,  and  furthered  his  views,  carefully  Madrid,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  King  and 
concealing  them  from  the  court  of  Madrid.  Perez.  Delay  was  dangerous :  suspicion  might 
An  accident  revealed  the  whole.  The  Nun-  arise  in  Escovedo’s  mind  as  to  the  source  of 
cio  of  the  Pope,  ignorant  of  the  ciphers  in  these  attempts.  Perez  gave  instructions  to 
some  despatches  he  had  received,  submitted  bis  page  Antonio  Enriquez  to  hire  assassins, 
these  to  Perez,  and  asked  him  to  whom  the  To  insure  success,  accordingly,  four  men  were 
name  “Esooda”  applied.  Peres  answered,  engaged,  and  on  the  night  of  the  31st  March, 
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1578,  Escovedo  fell  beneath  their  daggers  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid.  Perez  was  apprised 
immediately  of  the  fact ;  the  murderers  were 
sent  from  Madrid  to  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sici¬ 
ly,  amply  rewarded  by  presents  from  Perez 
and  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  and  appointments 
in  the  army  given  to  them  by  the  King. 

The  hour  of  retribution  was  now  at  hand. 
The  widow  and  the  children  of  Elscovedo 
cried  aloud  unto  the  King  for  justice.  Their 
appeal  was  supported  by  Matheo  Vasquez,  a 
secretary  of  his  cabinet,  the  sworn  enemy  of 
Perez.  Philip  hesitated;  Vasquez  urged  upon 
him  his  duties  as  a  king  ;  he  recoiled  from 
them,  conscience-stricken  as  an  accomplice. 
Ha  received  the  family  with  much  apparent 
feeling,  read  their  petitions,  and  promised 
the  most  ample  justice.  Vasquez  relaxed  not 
his  pursuit,  and  gradually  Philip  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  amours  of  Perez  and  the 
Princess  of  Eboli,  and  saw  that  he  had  been 
made  the  means  of  his  servant’s  revenge,  and 
that  in  his  own  wrong. 

Philip’s  conduct  was  now  a  masterpiece  of 
craft.  He  listened  to  Vasquez,  he  concerted 
with  Perez;  he  lured  the  first  to  further 
revelations,  he  promised  the  latter,  on  the 
honor  of  a  knight,  not  to  abandon  him.  Pe¬ 
rez  knew  the  value  of  the  guaranty,  and 
asked  permission  to  retire  from  court.  Phi¬ 
lip  refused.  He  next  asked  to  be  brought 
to  trial,  aware  of  the  deficiency  of  proof, 
and  the  sufficiency  of  the  King’s  orders. 
This  was  refused  also.  Philip  soon  after 
referred  the  affair  to  the  Bishop  of  Cor¬ 
dova,  under  whose  influence  the  family  of 
Escovedo  withdrew  their  charge.  Vasquez, 
however,  remained  intractable,  and  the  ha¬ 
tred  between  him  and  Perez  increased.  Phi¬ 
lip,  who  could  not  spare  Vasquez,  sought  to 
gain  time  to  enable  him  to  disembarrass  him¬ 
self  of  his  confederate.  For  this  purpose  he 
awaited  with  the  most  pei  feet  sel^command 
the  arrival  of  the  Cardinal  de  Granvelie, 
whom  he  had  selected  as  the  successor  of 
Perez  ;  and  hardly  did  he  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  palace,  than  the  latter  was  arrested. 
Immediately  after,  the  Princess  of  Eboli  was 
sent  to  the  castle  of  Pinto,  and  the  King  stood 
beneath  the  portico  of  the  church  Santa  Ma¬ 
ria  Majors  to  witness  her  departure.  This 
was  on  the  28lh  July,  1579.  But  although 
Philip  had  secured,  he  dared  not  strike  his 
victim.  He  assured  Juana  Coello,  the  wife 
of  Perez,  that  his  life  was  safe ;  he  mitigated 
the  rigors  of  his  confinement ;  but  caught 
eagerly  at  a  charge  of  peculation.  Rodrigo 
Vasquez  was  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  mat¬ 
ter ;  the  guilt  of  Perez  was  evident.  It  hap- 
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pened  that  at  this  time  four  of  the  agents  in 
Escovedo’s  murder  died  suddenly,  and  Anto¬ 
nio  Enriquez,  under  whom  they  had  acted, 
suspecting  that  they  had  been  poisoned  by 
Perez,  urged  by  fears  for  his  own  life,  now 
came  forward  as  his  accuser.  Philip  put 
aside  this  charge,  but  allowed  his  condemna¬ 
tion,  January  23,  1585,  as  a  peculator  of  the 
state  funds. 

One  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
King’s  designs  still  existed — the  documents 
and  the  order  for  the  murder  of  Escovedo, 
in  the  possession  of  Perez.  To  obtain  these 
was  Philip’s  object ;  he  could  then  destroy 
the  proofs  and  sacrifice  his  confederate.  Pe¬ 
rez  was  therefore  more  rigorously  imprisoned, 
and  his  wife  cruelly  coerced,  after  a  noble  con¬ 
stancy,  into  their  partial  surrender.  The  King 
was  now  at  ease  :  his  victim  was  defenceless, 
his  honor  could  not  be  attainted,  and  with 
the  death  of  Perez  all  proof  of  complicity 
would  disappear.  He  was  mistaken.  Perez, 
with  consummate  duplicity,  had  surrendered 
much  which  associated  Philip  with  the  crime, 
but  still  withheld  the  most  important  papers. 
Elated  by  their  ill-founded  security,  the  tac¬ 
tics  of  his  persecutors  changed.  They  tempt¬ 
ed  Perez  to  confess  the  murder  upon  the 
plea  of  the  King’s  order ;  and  deprived,  as 
they  conceived  him  to  be,  of  all  proofs,  they 
hoped  to  condemn  him,  not  only  as  guilty  of 
the  crime,  but  as  guilty  also  of  calumniating 
the  King.  Perez  refused  compliance ;  they 
resolved  to  compel  him.  To  this  end  Juan 
Gomez  was  associated  with  Rodrigo  Vas¬ 
quez,  and  Perez  was  submitted  to  the  ex- 
tremest  torture,  when,  with  every  limb  dislo¬ 
cated  by  the  rack,  wasted  by  fever,  and  the 
threat  of  the  renewal  of  his  sufferings,  pain 
and  anguish  wrung  the  desired  avowal  from 
his  lips. 

A  nd  now  all  seemed  won, 

- animumqtie  expidsse  juvabit 

Ultricis  flanmi®, 

but  in  the  very  moment  of  success,  Philip’s 
victim  escaped  his  grasp.  The  treachery  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  King  became  knowu  ;  it 
awakened  popular  feeling,  and  a  deep  inte¬ 
rest  was  excited  in  behalf  of  Perez  through¬ 
out  Spain.  Philip  read  his  condemnation  in 
the  looks  of  his  courtiers ;  he  heard  it  mut¬ 
tered  as  he  paced  in  solitary  grandeur  the 
corridors  of  his  palace.  “  The  treason  of 
subjects  against  a  king,”  said  one  of  his 
nobles,  was  common,  but  what  king  had 
ever  before  committed  such  treason  against  a 
subject  ?”  The  court  preacher  made  it  the 
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subject  of  a  discourse,  and  warned  his  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  danger  of  placing  conddence  in 
kings.  “  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,”  was 
the  solemn  adjuration  of  Madrid,  For  Peres 
nothing  remained  but  death.  He  knew  that 
Vasques  had  represented  to  Philip  that,  hav¬ 
ing  avowed  his  guilt,  deprived  of  all  evidence 
to  support  his  plea  of  the  King’s  orders,  he 
might  now  be  safely  executed.  In  this 
extremity  his  last  resource  was  flight ;  but 
how  to  succeed  ?  Torture  had  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  his  limbs:  he  was  alone,  ill  of 
fever,  strictly  guarded.  He  owed  his  liber¬ 
ation  to  his  wife  and  his  devoted  adherent. 
Oil  de  Mesa.  Notwithstanding  her  approach¬ 
ing  confinement,  Juana  Coello  obtained 
permission  to  attend  him,  and  on  the  20th 
April,  1590,  towards  evening,  Perez,  disguised 
in  his  wife’s  clothes,  passed  the  gates  of  the 
prison.  Gil  de  Mesa  was  at  hand  outside  the 
walls  with  swift  horses,  and  instantly  placing 
Perez  upon  one,  they  never  stopped  untu 
they  had  passed  the  frontiers  of  Arragon, 
The  position  of  the  actors  was  now  changed; 
by  the  privileges  of  the  constitution  of  Arra¬ 
gon,  the  King  and  the  subject  before  the 
courts  of  law  were  equal.  Perez  first  sought 
by  submission  to  appease  the  King’s  anger ; 
he  wrote  from  Calatayud,  ofl'ering  to  exile 
himself  to  some  remote  comer  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  if  only  Philip  would  relent  and  spare 
his  wife  and  children.  But  Philip’s  anger 
was  increased  by  the  evident  plea&ure  his 
escape  occasioned  at  Madrid.  “Sire,  who  is 
this  Antonio  Perez,”  said  the  court  jester, 
Uncle  Marlin,  **  at  whose  escape  all  the  court 
rejoices?  He  could  not  have  been  guilty. 
Cheer  up  then,  and  be  merry  with  the 
others.” 

Philip  was  unmoved,  and  threw  into  the 
public  prison  Juana  Coello  and  her  children. 
Petition  and  remonstrance  were  in  vain ;  tuch 
sufferers  had  only  for  their  advocates  inno¬ 
cence  and  misfortune,  and  the  appeal  lay  to 
Philip.  Orders  were  now  given  to  seize  Perez, 
dead  or  alive  ;  whereupon  he  threw  himself 
into  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  as  a  safe 
asylum.  Here  he  was  demanded  by  the  fis¬ 
cal  of  Arragon,  Manuel  Zapata,  to  be  sent  to 
Madrid  ;  but  Gil  de  Mesa  went  to  Saragossa 
and  claimed  the  privilege  of  the.Manifesta- 
dos,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  place  him 
under  the  protection  of  the  supreme  council 
of  Arragon.  Before  this  tribunal  the  cause 
at  last  was  tried;  and,  driven  to  his  last 
resource,  Perez  now  published  his  famous 
defence — •*  Memorial  del  hecho  de  su  causa.” 
In  this  he  avowed  all,  supporting  his  state¬ 
ments  by  the  papers  in  the  King’s  handwrit¬ 


ing,  which  he  had  withheld,  and  every  one 
of  which  was  an  overwhelming  proof  of  Phi¬ 
lip’s  dishonor,  of  his  falsehood,  bis  base  dis¬ 
simulation,  and  his  complicity  in  Eseovedo’s 
murder.  Perez  was  acquitted  ;  and  again  the 
joy  of  Arragon  was  echoed,  however  faintly, 
m  the  palace  of  Madrid. 

The  success  of  Perez  whetted  the  desire 
for  revenge.  Unfortunately  for  Spain,  there 
existed,  in  the  name  of  religion,  a  power  by 
which  liberty,  mercy,  truth,  and  justice,  had 
been  driven  from  her  noble  soil.  That  power 
was  the  Inquisition ;  and,  evoked  by  Philip, 
it  arose  with  all  its  horrid  influence  in  his 
behalf.  In  the  bitterness  of  torture,  in  the 
exasperation  caused  by  the  imprisonment  of 
his  wife  and  children,  Perez  had  uttered  ex¬ 
pressions  which  the  cruel  and  unscrupulous 
elasticity  of  the  laws  of  that  tribunal  easily 
construed  into  a  charge  of  heresy.  The 
inquisitor,  Don  Molina  de  Medrana,  and  the 
Marquis  Almenara,  the  royal  commissioner 
of  Arragon,  preferred  the  accusation,  and  it 
was  decided  that  Perez  should  be  transferred 
from  the  prison  of  the  Manifestados  to  that 
of  the  Holy  Office.  Philip  rejoiced ;  the 
course  was  henceforth  clear ;  suborned  wit¬ 
nesses,  secret  trial,  the  most  cruel  tortures, 
death  by  fire — all  through  the  agency  of  men 
who  wore  the  vestments  of  religion,  and  justi¬ 
fied  these  acts  in  the  name  of  their  Creator 
and  Redeemer. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  secresy  with 
which  the  inquisitors  attempted  to  transfer 
I  Perez  from  the  prison  of  the  Court  of  Arra¬ 
gon  to  that  of  the  Inquisition,  the  event 
became  known,  when  the  chief  nobility,  and 
the  populace  to  a  man,  combined  in  his  be¬ 
half.  They  stopped  the  carriage  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  where  Don  Martin  de  la  Nuza, 
Don  Pedro  de  Bolea,  and  others,  inquired  of 
the  officers  what  was  going  on.  “  Nothing 
which  concerns  you;  go  your  way.  Signor 
Cavaliers,  and  may  God  guide  you,”  was  the . 
reply.  A  scene  of  violent  recrimination  and 
reproach  ensued.  They  charged  the  alcalde 
of  the  prison  of  the  Manifestados  with  base 
dereliction  of  his  duty  in  thus  surrendering 
his  prisoner.  They  seized  Don  Juan  de  la 
Nuza,  the  justicia  mayor,  and  summoned 
him,  amid  cries  of  vengeance,  to  revoke  the 
orders  he  had  given.  For  some  hours  the 
justicia  refused  :  but  the  people,  headed  by 
the  nubility,  rushed  from  the  palace,  and, 
amid  cries  of  “  Contra  Fuero,”  “  The  Liber¬ 
ties  of  Arragon,”  Saragossa  rose  in  insurrec¬ 
tion.  The  Marquis  of  Almenara,  the  King’s 
Commissioner,  was  thrown  down,  and,  al- 
I  though  saved  at  the  moment,  died  soon  after 
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of  his  wounds.  The  Aljaferia  was  next 
attacked,  and  threatened  to  be  burned  down, 
with  all  its  inmates,  by  a  band  under  the* 
direction  of  Gil  de  Mesa.  The  Viceroy, 
Don  Jaime  Ximena,  and  the  Archbishop 
Bobadilla,  now  urged  the  inquisitors  to  re¬ 
lease  their  prisoner  ;  this  their  chief,  Molina 
de  Medrana,  resolutely  refused ;  nor  was  it 
until  the  flames  were  circling  high  in  air,  and 
the  smoke  arose  in  thick  eddies,  that  he 

S 'elded.  The  return  to  the  prison  of  the 
[anifestados  was  a  public  triumph.  These 
events  occurred  May  24,  1591.  Philip’s 
anger  was  great,  for  the  defeat  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  was  his  own.  But,  at  war  with  Eng¬ 
land,  with  his  subjects  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  engaged  to  support  the  League  in 
France,  it  was  impolitic  to  provoke  the  cour¬ 
age  of  the  people  of  Arragon.  He  dissem¬ 
bled  to  gain  time,  declared  his  determination 
to  uphold  the  Fueros,  that  he  sought  only 
justice  and  the  maintenance  of  the  laws,  and 
desired  not  to  imprison  Perez,  if  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  said,  “  Go  free.”  By  these  and  more 
secret  means  of  influence  he  won  over  to  his 
views  the  support  of  the  council,  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  leaders  of  Saragossa.  It  was 
resolved  to  consent  to  the  extradition  of  Pe¬ 
rez,  and  to  transfer  him  once  more  to  the 
prison  of  Aljaferia. 

This  was  done  on  the  23d  Sept.  1591. 
All  seemed  lost;  but  one  man  alone,  faithful 
among  many  faithless  found,  bade  Perez 
hope.  Collecting  a  band  of  trusty  adherents, 
reanimating  the  spirit  of  many  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  Arragon,  and  awaking  again,  by  ap¬ 
peals  to  their  honor,  the  courage  of  the 
nobility,  Gil  de  Mesa  attacked  tbe  escort  and 
rescued  their  prisoner.  Followed  by  the 
loud  acclamations  of  the  people,  Perez  now 
quitted  Saragossa.  Philip  appeared  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  intelligence  unmoved,  expressing 
only  his  gratitude  to  the  deputies,  the  jus- 
ticia,  and  the  nobles  of  Arragon,  for  their 
support.  But  the  satisfaction  uttered  with¬ 
out  faith  was  heard  without  confidence :  all 
men  felt  it  to  be  the  ominous  calm  which 
precedes  the  desolating  tempest.  They  were 
right.  An  army  of  ten  thousand  men  was 
slowly  collected,  and  gradually  drawn  around 
Saragossa  ;  the  Arragonese  made  but  a  feeble 
defence:  their  liberties  and  privileges  were 
abolished  for  ever.  The  King’s  Commissioner, 
Don  Francisco  Borgia,  and  the  Inquisition, 
next  appeared.  Within  a  few  months,  Don 
Juan  de  la  Nuza,  the  justiciary,  the  Duke  de 
Villahermosa,  the  Count  d’Aranda,  the  Bar¬ 
ons  de  Barboles  and  de  Purroy,  were  suc¬ 
cessively  beheaded.  Many  of  the  leading 


gentry  and  common  people  were  hung ;  and, 
^ter  having  ordered  the  confiscation  of  their 
estates,  demolished  their  houses,  filled  the 
prisons  of  Arragon  with  victims,  and  driven 
more  into  exile,  Philip  published  an  amnesty 
—  it  resembled  a  proscription.  One  man 
alone  was  rewarded,  Molina  de  Medrana,  the 
chief  inquisitor.  To  the  Holy  Office  Philip 
now  offered  what  remained  of  the  luxury  of 
revenge.  They  commenced  by  summoning 
three  hundred  and  seventy-four  persons  be¬ 
fore  their  tribunal ;  many  fortunately  had 
escaped,  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
were  in  their  power.  Of  these,  seventy-nine 
were  condemned  to  death,  and  perished  in 
the  flames  of  an  auto-da-fS,  which  com¬ 
menced  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  lasted 
by  tbe  light  of  its  fires  and  flambeaux  till 
night  had  descended  on  the  plains  of  Sara¬ 
gossa.  The  Constitution  of  Arragon  was 
abolished,  tbe  prison  of  Aljaferia  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  fortress;  Philip’s  power  was 
supreme. 

It  is  only  possible  to  indicate  the  close  of 
the  lives  of  those  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Elscovedo.  Perez  escaped  into  France, 
but  his  life  was  frequently  attempted  by  as¬ 
sassins  hired  by  the  Court  of  Spain.  By  bis 
commanding  talents  and  graceful  manners  he 
acquired  great  influence  in  the  saloons  of 
Paris,  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  and  of  Elizabeth,  the  friendship 
of  Bacon  and  of  Lord  Elssex.  An  intriguing 
spirit  and  the  change  of  policy  lost  him  the 
favor  of  Henry,  Elizabeth  died,  Essex  expi¬ 
ated  his  rashness  on  the  scaffold.  Prema¬ 
turely  old  by  sufferings  and  licentiousness, 
neglected  by  his  former  admirers,  in  tbe  low¬ 
est  poverty,  Perez  died  abandoned  by  all  ])ut 
a  few  refugees  and  his  faithful  adherent,  Gil 
de  Mesa,  at  Paris,  Nov.  3,  1611.  Philip 
died  Sept.  13,  1598.  The  genius  of  the  art¬ 
ists  of  Spain,  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  resources  of  the  state,  were  exhausted  in 
the  sumptuous  solemnities  of  his  funeral. 
But,  amid  the  pomp  which  veiled  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  tomb,  the  blaze  of  light,  the 
swell  of  organs,  and  the  solemn  requiem, 
there  arose  the  thought  of  the  atrocities  of 
Alba,  of  the  fires  5f  the  Inquisition,  of 
liberty  destroyed,  of  the  murder  of  Eiscovedo, 
and  the  torture  of  Perez;  and  this  man, 
**  splendid  in  ashes  and  pompous  in  tbe 
grave,”  was  interred  beneath  a  condemnation 
which  God  has  pronounced,  and  before  which 
all  living  flesh  must  tremble.  Long  before 
that  time,  premature  deaths  had  overtaken 
tbe  assassins  of  Escovedo.  Philip  the  Third 
released  Juana  Coello  from  imprisonment. 
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and  she  obtained  the  partial  restoration  of 
her  property ;  and  after  a  tediouo  process, 
the  Inquisition  withdrew,  June  6,  1615,  the 
chaise  of  heresy,  and  the  children  of  her 
husband  were  reestablished  in  their  civil 
rights.  But  the  judgment  against  Philip  and 
Perez  no  power  can  reverse.  By  falsehood 
and  treachery  they  had  compassed  their  de¬ 
signs,  and  by  mutual  falsehood  and  treache¬ 


ry  they  were  stricken.  The  attempted  self¬ 
justification,  and  the  flatteries  of  historians, 
have  fallen  on  men's  hearts  as  the  cold 
moonbeam  on  a  plain  of  snow for  know  ye 
not 

That  leagued  against  ye  are  the  just  and  wise, 
And  all  good  actions  of  all  ages  past, 

Yea,  your  own  crimes,  and  truth,  and  God  in 
heaven  T 


rrem  Roeg's  Inatraetor. 
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Men  may  be  divided  intellectually  into  the 
following  classes :  the  Great,  the  Extraordi¬ 
nary,  the  Odd,  the  Imitative,  the  Energetic, 
the  Mediocre,  the  Feeble,  the  Small,  and  the 
Dull  First,  there  are  the  great — a  term 
which  will  become  more  intelligible  if  we 
translate  it  into  the  word  “  whole the 
truly  great  are  all  the  “  whole  ones,”  com¬ 
bining  genius  with  talent,  culture,*  and  self- 
respect,  wisdom  dwelling  with  prudence  and 
with  virtue,  in  the  wide  house  of  their  ample 
nature.  We  name  Milton,  Burke,  and  Words¬ 
worth,  as  the  best  specimens  we  can  just 
now  remember  of  this  very  rare  order  of  men, 
who,  verily,  are  “  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels.”  The  second  class  consists  of  the 
extraordinary — men  in  whom  some  one  or 
two  or  more  lofty  faculties  of  mind  are  pro¬ 
nounced  and  developed  in  a  wonderful  de¬ 
gree,  but  who  do  not  exhibit  the  same 
exquisite  completeness  and  harmony  of 
powers — nay,  in  whose  mind,  or  moral 
nature,  there  is  often  some  vital  deficiency — 
some  ghastly  gap — which  serves  to  neutral¬ 
ize,  in  a  measure,  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
Such  an  one  was  Julius  Csesar,  such  was 
Napoleon,  such  was  Mirabeau,  such  was 
Coleridge,  (who  might,  however,  have  be¬ 
come  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men,)  such 
was  Byron.  The  third — the  class  of  the 
Odd — consists  of  those  in  whom,  although 
they  possess  many  good  qualities  and  facul¬ 
ties,  the  moat  prominent  is  eccentricity — a 
certain  disarrangement  of  powers  and  tenden- 
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cies,  which  renders  all  their  actions  abrupt, 
angular,  uncertain,  queer.  Such  was  Rous¬ 
seau,  such  was  Shelley,  such  was  Lamb,  such 
was  Hazlitt,  such  are  Waller  Savage  Landor 
and  Professor  WiUon.  The  fourth  consists 
of  those  who,  with  only  ordinary  original 
talents,  are  gifted  with  an  extraordinary 
principle,  power,  or  bump  of  imitation,  and 
who,  like  mocking-birds,  with  no  native 
note,  or  that  note  a  scream,  can  imitate,  and, 
by  imitation,  can  vie  in  harmony  with  every 
songster  in  the  grove.  Sheridan  was  one 
of  this  class;  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Miss  Lan- 
don  were  two  others ;  Willis  of  America,  and 
a  hundred  more  at  home  and  abroad,  are  liv¬ 
ing  representatives  of  it  still.  In  the  fifth, 
we  class  those  who  make  up  for  mediocrity 
of  ^ifts  and  powers  by  prodigious  energy  ; 
their  gift  is  an  iron  will,  their  power  is  a  de¬ 
cided  character ;  they  are  born  with  a  born 
on  their  foreheads,  and  with  that  they  push 
eastward,  and  westward,  and  northward, and 
southward.  Robespierre  and  Joseph  Hume 
may  be  classed  together  in  this  category. 
There  is  a  sixth  class,  and  their  name  is 
Legion,  who  are  what  is  called  respectable 
persons,  and  who  are  often  found  in  town- 
councils,  and  in  synods,  and  in  parliaments, 
and  in  cabinets,  but  who  labor  under  a  dead 
stamp  of  mediocrity,  which  their  greatest 
efforts,  highest  flights,  and  severest  labors, 
are  entirely  unable  to  surmount.  Others, 
with  fine  powers,  are  infected  with  a  certain 
general  feebleness — “  fashed  wi'  a  waikness,*’ 
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as  we  Scotch  say ;  they  arc  as  well-formed 
and  as  weak  as  shadows ;  their  limbs,  like 
those  of  our  dream-images,  seem  to  sink 
from  below  them  in  every  race ;  and  in  every 
battle  their  arms  sink  down,  as  if  smit  by 
sudden  and  viewless  wounds.  Others  are 
intellectually  elegant  miniatures  of  men : 
they  would  be  perfect  were  they  not  so 
small,  although  sometimes  a  lowly,  lovely 
light,  shed  like  a  fairy  day  over  their  minute 
proportions,  seems  to  supply  their  want  of 
strength,  and  height,  and  dignity.  The 
ninth  and  last  division  is  that  of  the  Dull :  but 
on  this  we  must  not  dwell,  lest,  first,  we 
should  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  vast  number 
of  writers  in  our  periodical  and  newspaper 
press,  and  lest,  in  the  course  of  dilating  on 
the  subject,  we  should  become  ourselves  the 
“great  sublime”  we  were  attempting  to 
draw !  We  pass  to  classify  the  singular  and 
illustrious  subject  of  our  following  sketch. 

Now,  whatever  Henry  Brougham  be,  he  is 
certainly  neither  a  dull,  nor  a  small,  nor  a 
feeble,  nor  a  mediocre  man.  If  not  great, 
he  is  strong  ;  if  not  wise,  he  is  powerful ;  if 
not  even  in  the  highest  sense  a  man  of  genius, 
he  possesses  vast  and  varied  talents;  if  not 
learned,  he  has  boundless  knowledge  ;  if  not 
complete,  he  is  fertile  ;  if  never  inspired,  he 
has  often  been  irritated  into  something  like 
inspiration;  if  the  “gods  have  not  made  him 
poetical,”  they  have  given  him  great  intel¬ 
lect,  and  an  eccentricity  more  wonderful 
still.  In  short,  he  seems  to  us  a  curious 
compound  of  the  EIxtraord inary  and  the 
Odd — the  Extraordinary  predominating  in 
the  earlier,  and  the  Odd  in  the  later  stages 
of  his  career. 

What  a  life  Lord  Brougham’s  has  been  ! 
and  were  he  giving  us  a  full  and  faithful 
autobiography,  what  a  record  it  were  of 
study  and  of  pleasure,  of  jest  and  of  earnest, 
of  energetic  action  and  strenuous  idleness: 
of  hard  reading,  travel,  frolic,  dissipation ;  of 
Nodes  coenaeque  Deum,  spent  in  high  con¬ 
verse  with  the  mighty  dead,  and  of  Nodes 
Ambrosiana,  passed'  in  joyous  intercourse 
with  the  mighty  living !  There  is  but  one 
man  in  this  generation  whose  biography  shall 
be  read  with  even  greater  interest  than 
Brougham’s — we  mean  Christopher  North — 
although,  since  he  has  not  himself  written  it, 
where  is  one  qualified,  either  by  knowledge 
of  the  facts  or  by  perfect  sympathy,  to  de¬ 
scribe  his  queer,  romantic,  and  most  poetical 
career ;  his  hair-breadth  ’scapes,  bis  Highland 
rambles,  his  adventures  with  gipsies,  sailors, 
smugglers,  shepherds,  and  parish  ministers  ; 
bis  fishing,  and  leaping,  and  racing  up  moun¬ 


tains,  and  boating  on  lakes,  and  visiting  mid¬ 
night  stills  among  the  mountains,  and  chasing 
midnight  bulls  on  horseback ;  not  to  speak 
of  the  strange  circumstances  connected  with 
his  marriage ;  and  all  the  thousand  and  one 
Scotch  Nights’  Entertainments  afloat,  in  the 
shape  of  stories  about  his  personal  habits, 
manners,  and  intellectual  achievements? 
Alas !  we  fear  that  now  his  life  must  remain 
for  ever  unrecorded,  since  none  but  his  own 
“  meteor  pen”  could  have  done  it  justice, 
and  since  that  has  dropped  like  a  dreg  on 
the  ground.  We  only  trust  that  no  feeble 
copy  and  shadow  of  him,  although  he  should 
be  linked  to  his  side  by  a  conventional  tie, 
shall  be  permitted  to  insult  his  memory  by 
any  cold,  biographical  bust  of  the  great, 
wild,  warm  original,  when  he  has  departed 
from  among  us. 

We  are  not  writing  a  biography  of 
Brougham  any  more  than  of  Christopher 
North.  But  we  may  simply  recount,  ere 
proceeding  to  our  critical  task,  the  few  facts 
in  his  history  which  are  notorious.  By  his 
father  an  Englishman,  he  was  in  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  through  his  mother,  a 
Scotchman.  He  was  bred  in  “Auld  Reekie," 
then,  as  well  as  now,  truly  so  described,  al¬ 
though  darkened  still  more  at  that  day  by 
the  double  folds  of  a  legal  and  a  philosophic 
“reek,”  through  which  Burns  then  (as  did 
Wilson  afterwards)  burst  like  a  sunbeam,  to 
satirize  and  to  scatter  it  for  a  season,  and  to 
get  himself  first  applauded  and  then  abused 
for  his  pains.  He  became,  after  a  short, 
successful  college  career,  a  lawyer,  and  a  re¬ 
viewer.  He  was  one  of  the  three  who  pro¬ 
jected  and  established  the  “Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view.”  Finding  Edinburgh  a  field  too  nar¬ 
row  for  him — perhaps,  also,  a  place  “  too 
hot  to  hold  him” — he  repaired  to  London, 
carrying  in  his  hand,  as  a  recommendation 
and  peace-offering,  two  big  volumes  on  our 
“  Colonial  Policy.”  He  rose  rather  slowly 
into  fame  as  a  barrister.  He  had  intrigued 
with  the  mathematics  at  Edinburgh  and  at 
Cambridge  ;  and  the  men  who  meddle  with 
those  prim,  ancient,  austere,  square-toed 
damsels,  are  not  soon  rewarded  with  success, 
nor  is  their  success  always  of  much  value, 
even  when  obtained.  He  threw  himself, 
however,  still  more  decidedly  into  politics, 
and  at  last  got  into  Parliament.  There,  too, 
his  rise  was  slow.  So  far- down  as  1819,  we 
find  Lockhart,  in  his  “  Peter’s  Letters,” 
speaking  of  the  “  charlatan  reputation 
Brougham  had  in  Parliament.”  The  Queen’s 
trial,  in  1820,  which  had  nearly  dethroned 
I  the  King,  and  turned  Britain  into  an  eastern 
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branch  of  the  United  States,  was  the  making 
of  Brougham.  It  retarded,  indeed,  his  pro¬ 
gress  toward  the  woolsack,  but  it  greatly  in¬ 
creased  his  popularity  in  the  country ;  and 
milhons  who  had  never  heard  of  him  as  the 
barrister  and  the  reviewer,  were  startled  by 
the  energy,  eloquence,  and  hildness  with 
which  he  pled  Queen  Caroline’s  cause.  He 
stood  before  her,  if  not  like  a  lion  before 
Una,  yet  at  least  like  a  bear  before  Duessa, 
and  fought  with  tooth  and  nails  her  despe¬ 
rate  battle.  Then  commenced  his  contest  for 
popularity  with  Canning,  continued  tilt  with¬ 
in  a  short  time  of  the  latter’s  death.  Then, 
with  the  entrance  of  the  Grey  administration, 
came  the  calmination  of  this  extraordinary 
man’s  naate.  What  a  height  he  now  ob¬ 
tained  !  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  ;  facile 
frincsps  of  parliamentary  orators ;  chief 
favorite  of  what  was  then  the  most  popular 
of  ministries;  leader,  too,  when  he  pleased, 
of  the  Berce  democracy  of  Britain — laying 
his  one  hand  fearlessly  on  the  throne,  and 
the  other  familiarly  on  the  mane  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Such  a  dictator-like  eminence  had  he 
reached  ;  and  from  it  how  suddenly  he  fell ! 
One  absurd,  eccentric  trip  in  Scotland  shook 
public  conlidence  in  him  ;  and  all  his  hercu¬ 
lean  attempts  since  to  regain  it  by  cajolery, 
by  labor,  by  literature,  by  manoeuvre,  by 
fierce  attack  on  his  ancient  coadjutors,  and 
by  dexterous  flattery  of  bis  old  foes,  have  all 
proved  abortive.  He  has  survived  himself. 
He  belongs  already  to  the  eccentrics  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  it  is  as  an  historical  character  that 
we  propose  now  to  deal  with  him. 

Perhaps  we  shall  not  err,  if  we  define 
Brougham’s  principal  power  to  be  clear- 
head^  sagacity,  attended  by  three  minister, 
ing  spirits — perseverance,  promptitude,  and 
passion.  He  has,  if  not  the  head  of  a  pro¬ 
found  philosopher,  or  of  an  inspired  poet, 
that  of  a  singularly  acute  and  able  lawyer. 
He  does  not  see  very  deeply,  and  his  insight 
is  never  of  the  poetical  cast ;  no  moonlight 
of  imagination  pours  around  him  its  “  holier 
day his  light  is  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  a 
“  dry  light but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  like 
an  Italian  sky,  in  which  towers,  trees,  tem¬ 
ples,  mountains,  and  stars,  are  defined  to  an 
almost  unearthly  sharpness ;  and  to  a  spec¬ 
tator  from  our  Norland  clime,  seem  all 
struggling  into  life.  To  this  aboriginal 

G>wer  he  adds  indomitable  perseverance. 

e  has  never  known  what  it  was  to  close  or 
to  weary.  He  knows  only  of  one  period 
in  his  career — and  that  full  and  final  stop 
has  not  yet  arrived.  Dissipation  has  only 
breathed  him  for  business.  Rest  has  only 


served  to  accelerate  his  motion.  Sleep  has 
only  renewed  him  for  toil,  and  even  dreams 
have  murmured  to  his  soul,  “onwards.”  His 
life  has  been  a  campaign  without  a  furlough 
— a  march  without  a  pause — a  war  without 
winter’s  quarters — a  college  curriculum  with¬ 
out  a  vacation.  His  facultie.s.  bodily  and 
mental,  like  sailors  on  watch,  have  relieved 
each  other  by  turns,  and  none  of  them  have 
for  any  length  of  time  slumbered  and  slept. 

“  He  has  time  for  every  thing.”  Most  truly 
so  said  of  our  hero  Sir  Samuel  Roroilly,  and 
we  may  extend  the  application  of  the  words. 
Brougham  has  had  time  for  every  thing ;  for 
studying  mathematics,  reading  classics,  ac¬ 
quiring,  according  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  “a 
little  law  contemplating  human  nature  in 
all  its  pba.ses ;  defending  a  thousand  clients; 
writing  a  hundred  volumes,  including  pam¬ 
phlets  and  articles ;  making  speeches,  the 
number  of  which  no  arithmetical  ratio  known 
among  men  can  compute ;  gaining  and  losing 
the  highest  of  honors  ;  m'^king  and  marring 
the  most  triumphant  of  names.  And  all 
this,  and  far  more  than  this — for  time  would 
fail  us  to  speak,  besides,  of  his  journeys,  his 
political  intrigues,  his  correspondence,  his 
schemes,  his  anonymous  productions — he  has 
effected  without  much  apparent  straining  of 
the  powers,  either  of  his  body,  or  his  brain, 
or  his  nervous  energy ;  done  with  as  little 
effort  and  as  much  ease  as  if  he  were  one  of 
:  the  giant  forces  of  the  universe,  which  move 
because  they  cannot  help  it,  and  which,  if 
they  never  rest  an  hour,  never  haste  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

For,  besides  indomitable  perseverance. 
Brougham  has  been  distingui'<hed  by  his 
amazing  promptitude.  This,  indeed,  even 
more  than  his  perseverance,  accounts  for  the 
quantity  of  work  he  has  gone  through.  He 
i  has  not  only  “  done  what  he  could,”  but  he 
has  done  it  immediately,  and  on  the  spot. 
Almost  all  indolence  and  (Scottic6)  feckless- 
ness  spring  from  procrastination.  While 
thinking  about  what  we  shall  do,  and  doubt¬ 
ing  whether  we  can  do  it  or  not,  we  allow 
the  opportunity  of  action  to  slip  through 
our  hands.  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly,  is 
the  maxim  of  human  as  well  ns  of  divine  wis¬ 
dom.  Ledyard  was  a  driveller  when,  in  re¬ 
ply  to  the  question  when  he  would  be  ready 
to  start  for  the  interior  of  Africa,  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  To-morrow ;”  he  should  have  said 
“  To-day.”  Brougham  always  said  so,  and 
hence,  by  using  every  spare  moment,  by  em¬ 
bracing  every  available  opportunity  of  gain¬ 
ing  or  spreading  information,  by  leaving  no 
stone  unturned,  by*  weighing  momenta 
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Mgainst  lioiirs,  and  finding  that  they  were 
oitvn  vastly  more  valuable,  he  waa  able  to 
accomplish  feats  of  intellect  and  industry 
which  appeared  to  common  men  magical,  but 
which  were  miraculous,  not  from  the  preter¬ 
natural  power,  but  from  the  prodigious 
promptitude  cf  their  author.  But  why  dis¬ 
pute  about  mere  words?  Promptitude  it 
power,  and  power,  too,  of  the  rares',  most 
enviable,  and  most  useful  kind. 

Add  to  this  that  fierce  and  mighty  fiame 
of  p  assion  which  burnt  in  Brougham's  breast, 
and  which  was  wont  to  shine  out  from  his 
eye,  like  the  lightning  glaring  from  the 
cloud,  withering,  scorching,  and  blasting  all 
before  it.  Many  look  upon  passion  with 
contempt  or  indifference,  and  are  for  trust¬ 
ing  all  to  pure  intellect.  Here,  again,  let  us 
have  done  with  mere  words  and  critical  nice¬ 
ties.  Passion  is  power;  it  is  a  certain 
amount  of  rude  native  feral  force,  which,  in 
many  minds  where  it  is  paramount,  has  no 
intellectual  outlet  or  restraint,  hut  which, 
whenever  it  finds  this,  moves  the  world. 
Who  ever  heard  a  great  orator,  such  as 
Chalmers,  speaking,  without  feeling  that 
energy,  had  it  not  been  intellectualized 
and  sanctified,  would  have  made  him  who 
is  now  the  greatest  of  orators  the  strongest 
of  ruffians,  a  mighty  murderer  upon  the 
earth?”  Passion  which  has  found  the  re¬ 
straint  of  iutellect  or  of  grace,  reminds  you  of 
a  lion  HI  his  cage,  or  a  caUiract  curbed  by  bis 
strong  keeper-crags.  Destitute  of  this,  you 
tremble  at  its  unmeasured  fury.  Yet,  with¬ 
out  it,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  no  man 
ever  reached  true  power  over  the  minds  of 
his  fellow- men,  whatever  were  his  intellectual 
pretensions.  To  Brougham’s  dark  and  terri¬ 
ble  passions,  at  least,  we  are  disposed  to  as¬ 
cribe  more  than  one  half  of  his  influence,  and 
to  find  in  it  the  principal  reason  alike  of  his 
rise  and  of  his  fall. 

We  were  never  so  fortunate  as  to  witness 
any  of  his  oratorical  exhibitions,  yet  we  have 
BO  often  read  and  realized  descriptions  of 
them,  that  be  seems  even  now  present  before 
us,  as  he  was  in  the  heyday  of  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  glory.  Let  us  catch  the  image  ere 
it  fade  from  our  vision.  Canning,  we  shall 
suppose,  is  finishing  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
harangues,  and,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
success,  ventures  to  point  to  bis  principal 
opponent,  and  to  dare  him  to  contradict  his 
statement  or  meet  this  argument,  if  be  can. 
All  eyes  are  instantly  directed  to  the  bench 
where  sits  Henry  Brougham,  his  hat  drawn 
over  his  eyes,  and  his  face  wearing  one  of  its 
most  inscrutable  aspects.  The  orator  closes 
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amid  a  tempest  of  applause,  which  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  cries  for  “  Brougham,  Brougham.” 
After  sitting  still  for  a  minute  or  two,  till  the 
uproar  is  hushed,  he  begins,  slowly,  reluc¬ 
tantly,  inch  by  inch,  to  rise  from  his  seat. 
Carefully,  as  though  he  were  Joseph  Hume, 
he  takes  off  his  hat,  and  adjusts  his  papers. 
He  then,  with  great  deliberation,  and  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  House,  advances  to  the 
table,  and  prepares  to  speak.  Mark  him 
there  ns  he  stands,  and  ere  he  has  opened 
his  lips,  with  that  high,  much-marked,  strong- 
lined  forehead,  that  dark,  swarthy  visage, 
that  short  yet  shaggy  hair,  that  nose  twitch¬ 
ing  with  nervous  passion,  those  eyes  full  of 
slumbering  fire,  veiled  in  artificial  darkness ; 
those  harsh  but  expressive  features ;  that  air 
of  subdued  yet  perfect  self-possesston,  and 
that  figure,  twisted  into  the  attitude  of  the 
crouching  cougar ;  the  tout  etuemble  exciting 
intense  interest,  and  saying  to  his  friends, 
“  expect,”  to  his  enemies,  “  beware,”  to  all, 
**  attend.”  He  hangs  over  the  House  like  a 
thunder-cloud  still  retentive  of  its  lightnings, 
rolled  together  in  its  mysterious  darkness, 
collected  in  its  massive  might;  glooming 
impartially  on  all  his  opponents,  but  giving 
no  indications  on  whose  head  the  special 
fury  of  bis  ire  is  to  alight  first,  although 
conveying  to  all  the  impression  that,  when 
once  the  blaze  bursts  forth,  none  can  expect 
to  escape.  He  begins  in  rather  a  low  tone, 
and  with  a  few  rather  commonplace  compli¬ 
ments  or  apologies,  uttered,  too,  in  a  hesitat¬ 
ing  manner,  and  in  roundabout  terms.  He 
then  hurries  into  the  subject  in  band,  and 
proceeds,  with  great  force,  but  with  some 
effort  and  many  repetitions,  to  bring  its 
merits  before  the  House.  At  this  stage  of 
the  speech  he  is  perhaps  interrupted  by  a 
**  No,  no,”  or  an  ironical  cheer,  or  a  contempt 
uous  laugh.  He  pauses  a  moment,  his  eye 
looks  out  from  under  its  environment  of  lids, 
like  the  point  of  a  sword  from  a  sheath ;  he 
fixes  a  withering  glance  upon  the  interrupter, 
and  throws  at  him  some  molten  sarcasm  or 
stern  rebuke,  like  a  hand-grenade,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  his  argument.  The  interruption, 
however,  has  done  him  good — ^it  has  roused 
him ;  and  the  chain  of  his  reasoning,  previ¬ 
ously  stern  and  cold,  begins  to  glow  and 
burn.  He  appeals  from  principles  to  facts, 
and  then  transfigures  facts  into  feelings,  and 
the  House  vehemently  applauds  the  trans¬ 
figuration.  He  next,  amid  breathless  si¬ 
lence,  commences  to  reply  to  his  brilliant 
opponent.  He  first  praises  the  speech  with 
a  species  of  portentous  flattery,  wnich,  with¬ 
out  being  altogether  ironical,  produces  all 
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the  effects  of  bitter  irony.  He  proceeds, 
then,  to  apply  a  logical  vice  to  Canning’s 
arguments,  from  which  they  conae  out  bat¬ 
tered  and  sorely  bruised.  He  next  assails 
them  with  the  tremendous  figure  of  "  Reduc- 
tio  ad  absurd  um be  pushes  them  to  cer¬ 
tain  imaginary  consequences,  and,  while 
doing  so,  be  uses  now  veritable  irony,  and 
sinks,  the  while,  bis  voice  into  a  rasping 
whisper,  which  goes  on  in  its  own  piercing 
current  like  a  separate  existence,  amid  the 
roars  of  laughter  from  all  sides  which  it  has 
provoked.  And  then  he  restores  silence  like 
that  of  the  grave,  when  the  raising  of  his 
voice  proclaims  that  he  is  about  to  crrasp  the 
quickest  and  hottest  of  his  thunderMts,  that 
of  invective.  His  brow  flushes,  hi.s  eye  is 
unveiled  to  its  pit-like  depths,  which  are 
found  to  be  filled  with  flame ;  his  arms  vi¬ 
brate  and  tremble,  not  with  weakness,  but 
with  excess  of  power ;  bis  lips  quiver ;  he 
has  become,  in  the  sight  of  all,  an  Accusing 
Spirit.  Ilia  words  against  tyrants  abroad, 
and  their  sycophants  at  home,  seem  echoes 
of  the  trump  of  doom;  and  his  enemies, 
cowering,  shivering,  yet  admiring,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  despair,  are  tempted  to  mur¬ 
mur  out  the  awful  words,  “  Fire  goes  before 
him,  and  it  is  very  tempestuous  round  about 
him.” 

This  picture  may  appear,  now-a-days, 
somewhat  exaggerated  ;  but  it  is  a  mere 
translation  into  our  own  language  and  image¬ 
ry  of  descriptions  by  such  writers  as  Mudie, 
Jonathan,  and  others,  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  effects  Brougham’s  oratory  produced 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Caroline  and  the  Holy 
Alliance.  No  man  on  the  arena  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ever  wielded  like  him  the  weapons  of 
sarcasm,  red-hot  argument,  and  terrible  in¬ 
vective,  weapons  reminding  you  of  those 
which  Moloch’s  gloomy  and  desperate  imagi¬ 
nation  sought  to  grasp — “  infernal  thunder,” 
“Tartarean  sulphur,”  and  “black  fire  and 
horror.” 

The  defects  of  this  extraordinary  man  are 
not  less  conspicuous  than  his  merits.  His 
thinking,  as  hinted  above,  is  seldom  philo¬ 
sophical.  A  dash  of  the  lawyer  mingles  with 
it  all.  Even  in  bis  discussions  on  the  being 
of  a  God,  prefixed  to  Paley,  we  see  little 
real  depth  or  subtlety  of  reflection.  He  is 
always,  indeed,  an  scute  and  clear,  but  sel¬ 
dom  a  profound  thinker.  One  proof  of  this 
is,  that  very  few  of  his  single  thoughts  are 
ever  quoted.  Long,  diffuse,  eloquent,  and 
energetic  passages  abound  in  his  speeches  ; 
little  compact  sentences,  like  vials  full'of 
essence,  are  scarce.  Compare  him,  in  this 


respect,  with  Burke,  whose  pages  sparkle 
with  maxims,  like  a  January  heaven  with 
stars.  Subjects  never  rise  open  Brougham’s 
mind  as  wholes — as  globes,  shall  we  say  ? — 
at  once  completely  round,  and  minutely  ac¬ 
curate  in  detail :  they  come  in  series  and  in 
parcels — in  swift  series,  indeed,  and  in  parts 
and  parcels  exceedingly  numerous,  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked.  Not  a  mere  speci  tl  pleader, 
not  a  mere  nisi  print  barrister,  he  does  not 
sufiiciently  look  abroad  into  universality. 
He  seldom  sees  the  large  in  the  little,  the  in¬ 
finite  in  the  finite,  and  the  dew-drops  of  his 
fancy  have  no  suns  swimming  in  them.  But, 
in  truth,  of  such  dew-drops  there  are  few. 
Brougham  has  not  much  either  of  fancy  or 
imagination.  His  pictorial  power  is  often 
vividly  discovered,  but  it  is  rough,  stern, 
literal  painting,  reminding  you  of  Crabbe; 
never  of  the  high  and  idealizing  sort.  Take, 
for  example,  his  famous  description  in  the 
“  Edinburgh  Review”  of  the  witnesses 
against  Queen  Caroline.  Here  i.s  a  touch 
which  recalls  Crabbe  very  forcibly  to  your 
mind  :  “  Pimps  of  hideous  aspect,  whose 
rurient  glance  could  penetrate  through  the 
eyhole  of  rooms  where  the  rat  shared  with 
the  bug  the  solitude  of  the  deserted  place.” 
This  is  true,  but  does  not  startle  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  or  give  it  any  thrilling  suggestion,  'fhe 
rat  and  bug  do  not  pair  very  well,  and 
rather  disgust  than  terrify.  How  differently 
Bulwer  manages  his  toad  in  the  dungeon  of 
the  house  of  Arbaces  the  Egyptian !  How 
differently  would  any  great  artist  describe, 
we  shall  suppose,  a  vault  below  ground  in 
the  Inquisition,  where,  after  the  fiist  deluge 
of  darkness  has  passed  off  the  eye  of  the 
newly-come  victim,  the  dim  and  dubious 
light,  which  remains  imprisoned  like  him¬ 
self,  discovers  the  huge,  fat,  slimy  m''nster8 
who  have  fed  on  darkness  for  years,  the 
spiders,  and  scorpions,  and  centipedes,  has¬ 
tening  to  their  prey ;  first  surrounding  him 
with  a  circle  of  loathsome  eyes,  and  then 
crawling  over  his  limbs  with  horrid  wrigglings, 
and  hisses,  and  contortions  of  unearthly 
gladness,  till  the  wretch  shrieks  as  at  the 
touch  of  demons,  nnd  maddens  or  dies  in 
unseen  and  single-handed  contest  with  those 
accursed  and  unutteiable  abortions  of  his 
prison-house ! 

Yet  we  grant  that,  as  Brougham  has  a 
strong  love  for  powerful  and  harrowing,  pic¬ 
tures,  he  often  succeeds  in  them.  He  has, 
with  vehement  literalness,  with  almost  Dan- 
tesque  gusto,  described  the  debasing  and 
degrading  practice  of  flogging  in  the  army, 
the  distresses  of  the  manufacturing  classes. 
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the  miseries  of  the  down-trodden  poor,  and  |  vaUively.  His  style,  too,  is  essentially  a 
the  horrors  of  negro-slavery.  His  genius —  |  spoken  style — better  to  hear  than  to  read ; 


if  genius  we  grant  him  to  have — must  not 
be  painted  with  dove’s  eyes  and  wings, 
mildly  moving  over  subsiding  waters ;  nor 
as  an  eagle,  soaring  to  the  sun,  and  taking 
in  the  broad  earth  below  at  one  imperial 
glance ;  but  as  a  raven,  bent  and  brooding 
over  carcases,  with  a  look  as  intense,  keen, 
and  narrow,  as  the  object  over  which  he 
flaps  bis  wings  is  naked,  hideous,  and  putrid. 

Brougham,  in  fact,  has  little  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  We  defy  any  of  his  warmest  ad¬ 
mirers  to  point  out  one  passage  in  his  speeches 
or  writings  which  can  be  called  elegant  or 


and  which,  to  those  who  have  not  heard  him, 
can  never,  we  understand,  give  any  full  con¬ 
ception  of  the  effects  and  impressions  be  has 
produced.  The  man  is  there,  but  is  dimly 
mirrored.  This  disadvantage,  however,  he 
only  shares  with  some  of  the  greatest  of  ora¬ 
tors.  Demosthenes’  speeches,  in  spite  of 
Brougham,  are  exceedingly  flat  and  dull. 
Fox’s  are  strong  in  reasoning,  but  singularly 
poor  and  mediocre' in  language.  Erskine’s 
are  fine  in  passages,  but  as  wholes  are  either 
lame  or  stilted.  Brougham,  indeed,  although 
inferior  on  the  written  page  to  what  he 


truly  refined,  or  in  which  gentleness  mitigates  seemed  in  the  spoken  declamation,  is  one  of 
strength  resting  on  it,  like  the  few  whose  triumphant  speeches  are  legi- 


slrength  resting  on  it,  like  the  few  whose  triumphant  speeches  are  legi¬ 

ble  to  all,  after  the  prestige  and  excitement 
“  The  soft  shadow  of  an  angel’s  wing’’  of  their  occasions  have  passed  away.  And, 

as  we  mean  to  show  afterwards,  many  parts 
upon  a  marble  column  or  a  rock  of  granite,  of  them  are  in  composition  admirable,  and 


Burke  U  often  graceful  and  refined,  and 
could  be  always  so,  if  he  pleised.  Brough¬ 
am  seldom  tries  to  be,  and  never  succeeds. 


justify  us  in  calling  him  a  great  writer  as 
well  as  a  great  orator. 

fire  lotting  to  his  speeches  in  detail,  we 


He  can  argue  closely,  flog  fiercely,  flutter  I  have  something  to  say  about  his  character  as 


Volscians  in  Caroli,”  include  his  adversa¬ 
ries  in  a  merciless  mesh  of  satire  and  irony 
till  they  writhe  again  ;  but  be  cannot  soothe 
any  mind,  melt  any  heart,  or  beautify  by 
idealizing  any  subject.  His  mark  has  been 
a  certain  severe  simplicity  and  stern  sub- 


a  reviewer  and  a  critic.  In  this  respect  be 
has  gone  through  a  singular  change.  The 
truculent  satirist  and  fierce  libeller,  the  man 
who  wrote  the  reviews  of  Walker’s  “Defence 
of  Order,”  Byron’s  “  Hours  of  Idleness,” 
“  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,”  <bc. ;  who  praised  no 


limity,  and  to  that  he  has  but  hardly  at-  I  one  if  he  could  help  it,  and  treated  princi- 


tained,  and  is  only  a  demi- Demosthenes  or 
demi-Dante,  after  all. 

His  style  requires  a  passing  notice.  It  is 
a  style  the  reverse  of  classical — much  as  he 
speaks  of  classical  models — if  classical  mean 
polished,  finished,  and  rounded.  It  is  a 


palities  and  powers,  peers  and  poets,  as  if 
they  were  broken-down  hacks,  created  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  mettle  of  his 
whip,  ^came  latterly,  in  the  “  Edinburgh 
Review,”  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  mildest 
and  milkiest  of  critics,  and  showered  indis- 


rough,  ragged,  roundabout  style,  nearly  as  criminate  floods  of  laudation  upon  moat  of 
unwieldy  as  John  Foster’s,  with  long  sen-  his  contemporaries,  including  even  many  of 
lences  stuffed  with  parentheses,  and  as  full  his  political  and  personal  foes.  We  must 
of  folds  as  a  sleeping  boa-constrictor.  It  say  that  we  prefer  him  greatly  in  the  former 
has,  of  course,  much  energy  and  fire,  but  character.  He  was  in  it  truer  to  himself, 
seldom  those  compact,  shining  sentences.  He  has  not  subsided  gracefully  into  a  pane- 
those  meteo.'ic  images,  flashing  over  the  gyrist.  HU  praise  seems  sometimes  to  sound 
page,  those  brief  and  sudden  felicities,  which  hollow,  and  is  often  clumsy  in  its  expression, 
mark  the  mind  of  genius.  Even  in  its  HU  “Gallery of  Statesmen”  is,  of  course,  in- 
uoblest  passages  there  is  an  air  of  heaving  teresting,  from  the  names  it  includes,  from 
effort.  It  is  a  great  stream ;  but  the  waters  the  vast  amount  of  information  it  contains, 
are  troubled,  swollen,  and  beating  against  from  the  prolific  fields  over  which  it  con- 


tbeir  banks,  it  is  a  colossal  Laocodn ;  but  ducts  us ;  but  is  not  trustworthy,  as  a  whole. 


Laocoon  wrestling  with  serpents,  and  uplift¬ 
ing  “  clamores  horrendos”  to  the  sky.  It  is 


in  its  judgments.  Vigorous  as  many  of  the 
portraits  are,  there  is  none  of  them  of  which 


the  eft'ort  and  the  agony  of  Power  —  not  you  say.  This  is  a  perfect  likeness — adaguer- 
weakuess;  but  still  it  is  an  agony  and  an  reotype  of  the  man.  Like  most  critics,  he 


effort.  Brougham,  in  no  sense  of  the  term, 
understands  what  ecue  is.  He  can  be 
powerful,  passionate,  fierce,  and  overwhelm- 
.  iug  ;  but  is  all  thU  consciously  and  often  con- 


has  his  pets  and  fondlings,  and  one  or  two, 
at  least,  whom  he  exempts  from  his  lavish 
praise,  he  hardly  treats  with  justice.  He 
seems,  for  instance,  greatly  to  overrate  the 
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OreciaD  school  of  eloquence,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  modern  times.  In  his  Inau¬ 
gural  Discourse  to  the  Students  of  Glasgow,” 
he  says,  '‘Addison  may  have  been  pure  and 
eloquent,  Dryden  airy  and  nervous,  Taylor 
witty  and  fanciful.  Hooker  weighty  and  va¬ 
rious  ;  but  none  of  them  united  force  with 
beauty,  the  perfection  of  matter  with  the 
most  rehned  and  chastened  style.”  And 
then  he  speaks  of  the  "  vast  superiority  of 
the  chaste,  vigorous,  manly  style  of  the 
Greek  orators.”  We  just  advise  the  student 
who  has  read  this  to  take  up  the  best  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  Demosthenes,  and  to  com¬ 
pare  it,  for  thought,  for  imagery,  for  richness, 
for  suggestive  matter,  with  Jeremy  Taylor’s 
”  Sermons,”  or  with  Bacon’s  “  Essays,”  or 
with  Barrow’s  ”  Sermons,”  or  with  Milton’s 
“Areopagitica,’’  and  conscientiously  declare 
the  result  of  the  comparison.  Away  with 
chatter  about  style !  Whether  does  the 
Greek  or  any  one  of  these  Englishmen  dis¬ 
cover  more  mind,  or  thrill  you  with  pro¬ 
founder  emotion  ?  Can  you  without  much 
difficulty  read  Demosthenes  through  ?  Can 
you  avoid  recurring  again  and  again  to  the 
modems  ?  What  passage  in  the  Greek  ora¬ 
tor  is  there  to  be  named  beside  Milton’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Eagle  in  the  "Areopagitica?” 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  Demosthenes 
suffers  from  translation  ;  yet  why  should  he 
suffer  more  than  Homer  or  the  Bible  ?  And 
yet  you  can  read  both  these,  or  rather  can¬ 
not  help  reading  them,  even  in  rude  and 
poor  translations ;  but  we  defy  you  to  read 
Demosthenes,  in  the  best  rendering,  without 
tedium  or  disgust.  Or,  shall  we  propose 
another  test  still  ?  Let  the  student  read 
Brougham’s  own  speeches,  which  are  meant 
to  be  formed  upon  the  Grecian  models,  along 
with  Burke’s,  which  he  accuses  of  diffuse¬ 
ness  and  amplihcation  ;  and,  waiving  all  com¬ 
parison  as  to  the  genius  and  soul  of  the  two 
men,  as  one  from  which  Brougham  would 
probably  shrink,  we  ask,  which  of  the  two 
has  produced  the  more  interesting  and  read¬ 
able  compositions?  —  over  which  series  of 
speeches  do  you  yawn  least,  or  does  your 
eye  sparkle  most  clearly  ?  We  have  no  fear 
as  to  the  result,  even  with  the  most  devoted 
Grecian  alive. 

Brougham,  as  we  hinted  in  a  former  pa¬ 
per,  has  carped  at  Burke’s  picture  of  the 
”  Cloud,”  in  his  speech  on  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot’s  Debts,  and  prefers  to  it  the  single 
word  of  Demosthenes  "As  a  cloud”  applied 
to  the  passing  away  of  a  danger  in  the 
history  of  Athens.  He  says,  "  Demosthe¬ 
nes  uses  but  a  single  word,  and  the  work 


is  done.”  Yes,  hu  work  is  done;  but  not 
such  work  as  Burke  has  performed.  What 
schoolboy,  in  his  ffrst  exercise,  could  not 
have  compared  a  great  calamity  to  the 
gathering  of  a  cloud  ?  and  this  is  all  Demos¬ 
thenes  has  done.  But  Burke  has  taken  up 
this  every-day  figure,  and  has,  by  elaboration 
and  genius,  expanded  it  into  one  of  the 
noblest  of  pictures.  With  Demosthenes  it 
is  a  commonplace  of  the  flattest  sort — with 
Burke  it  is  a  glorious  image.  He  has  im¬ 
pregnated  the  cloud  with  poetry ;  and  those 
epithets  to  which  Brougham  objects — "  men¬ 
acing  meteor,”  and  "  blackening  the  horizon,” 

Ac. — serve  to  deepen  the  suspense,  to  mag¬ 
nify  the  skyey  preparation,  and  to  swell  the 
grandeur  of  the  burst  of  the  whirlwind  of 
fire  which  it  at  length  pours  over  the  plains 
of  the  Carnatic.  How  many  a  preacher  had  ^ 
prated,  and  prates  still,  about  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  the  glory  of  the  sunrise,  Ac. ;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  Jeremy  Taylor  to  com¬ 
pare  his  rays  to  the  horns  of  glory  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  head  of  Moses  when  he  came 
down  from  the  Mount.  Thus  Genius  often 
siezes  upon  a  hackneyed  thought  or  image, 
and  surprises  it  into  new  and  unhe.trd-of 
brilliance.  It  "  touches”  a  barren  hill,  and 
it  smokes.  The  dull  stone  becomes  a  lump 
of  gold  in  its  radiance. 

We  did  not  hear  Lord  Brougham  deliver 
this  Inaugural  Discourse;  but  we  remember 
that,  coming  to  Glasgow  College  shortly 
after,  we  found  many  of  the  students  raving 
about  it ;  and  not  a  few  whom  it  had  set  to 
read  Demosthenes,  with  a  resolute  determi¬ 
nation  to  admire  him.  The  result  was 
rather  arousing  than  edifying.  Some  hod 
the  honesty  to  confess  that  they  saw  little 
beauty  or  merit  in  his  orations,  but  the 
humility  to  grant  that  it  might  be  their-  own 
fault,  bthers  read  on,  muttering  "celestial,” 
while  all  the  lime  it  was  evident  that  they 
thought  the  heaven  rather  a  dry  and  dreary 
one,  and  were  sick  of  it  in  their  hearts. 
Others  (like  Drs.  Hutton  and  Gregory  over 
their  dish  of  snails)  were  waiting  anxiously 
till  one  of  their  fellows,  or  till  some  person 
of  reputation,  should  cry  out,  "  Don’t  you 
think  these  speeches,  eh  ?  a  little  preen,  eh  ?” 
But  Brougham’s  influence  was  then  para¬ 
mount,  and  ten  years  had  to  elapse  ere  one 
quite  qualified,  by  scholarship  as  well  as  by 
taste,  (De  Quincey,)  ventured,  in  "  Tait4 
Magazine,”  openly  to  avow  himself  a  doubter 
in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Demosthenes, 
and  an  asserter  of  the  superiority  of  some  of 
the  moderns. 

Next  to  Demosthenes,  Lord  Erskine  is 
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Broagbani’*  great  favorite.  Vow,  that  aiiiim- 
ber  ^  sparkhng,  splendid  passages  are  to  be 
found  in  Erskine’s  speeches,  ia  admitted  on 
all  bands.  Bat,  in  the  first  place,  as  Haalitt 
jastlj  remarks,  bU  "  general  matter  ie  quite 
flat  and  dead.”  And,  2d]j,  the  gorgeous 
passages,  which  occur  now  and  then,  are  the 
very  reverse  of  those  Broogham  admires  so 
mach  in  the  Grecian  orators.  They  are 
flowery,  diffuse,  exaggerated,  and,  had  they 
oecarred  in  Burke,  would  have  been  called 
»>y  him  extravagant.  Erskine’s  real  forte 
Uy  in  those  animated  impromptu*,  those 
passionate  retorts,  which  broke  from  him  in 
the  course  of  his  pleadings,  and  which 
proved  him,  if  not  a  man  of  genias,  a  man 
of  high  spirit,  ready  intellect,  and  great 
moral  courage. 

Brougham,  we  repeat,  excels  most  in  seve¬ 
rity  of  criticism.  Even  his  collected  speeches 
contain  nothing  so  racy,  so  thoroughly  hearty, 
ao  sincere  and  pointed,  as  some  of  his  early 
diatribes  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.”  We 
remember,  with  especial  gusto,  his  assaults 
on  poor  George  Rose,  on  the  author  of 
**  Calumnies  against  Oxford,”  and  the  run¬ 
ning  fire  of  commentary  that  he  kept  up 
for  to  many  years  upon  the  bad  ministries 
which  preceoed  the  rise  of  Canning.  lie 
went  to  this  kind  of  work  with  a  savage 
satisfaction — like  a  cannibal  rushing  to  his 
feast  of  blood.  He  hacked  and  hewed  at 
bis  adversaries  till  they  were  down,  and  then 
he  trampled  them  in  the  mire ;  raising  now 
subdued  chuckles,  and  now  loud  shouts  of 
laughter  over  their  discomfiture.  It  was 
said  of  Canning,  that  he  never  made  a 
speech  without  making  an  enemy ;  so  Brou¬ 
gham  never  wrote  a  review  without  either 
making  a  new  foe  or  increasing  the  exaspera¬ 
tion  of  an  old  one.  We  have  been  told, 
upon  good  authority,  that  he  often  forced 
Jeffrey  to  insert  some  of  his  savage  papers 
sorely  against  his  will.  This  was  true  of  his 
bitter  ironical  attack  on  Walker’s  "  Defence 


of  Order.”  Mr.  Walker,  afterwards  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Humanity  in  Glasgow,  if  not  a 
great  poet,  was  a  most  amiable  and  accom¬ 
plished  man;  but  Broogham,  finding  the 
poetry  mediocre,  and  knowing  the  author  to 
De  a  Tory,  and  coooeeted  with  the  revenue, 
made  him  the  object  of  hie  vengeance, 
although  the  more  amiable  Jeffry  tried  to 
get  him  to  withhold  the  article.  Now,  every 
author  of  any  mark  expecta  attacks,  and 
laughs  at  them  when  they  come.  They  are 
just  left-handed  certificates  of  bis  eminence. 
It  was  otherwise  in  those  days,  when  a  cut¬ 
up  in  the  **  Edinburgh”  was  equivalent  to 
literary  ruin,  if  not  also  to  pecuniary  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Brougham,  too,  was  the  author  of 
the  review  of  the  Honrs  of  Idleness,”  and 
might  thus  be  called  Byron’s  ttepfatker.  He 
tickled  the  slumbering  lion  by  the  hair,  and 
be  roused,  and  rose,  and  began  to  roar  for 
revenge ;  and  seldom  was  there  beard 

**  So  musical  a  discord — such  sweet  thunder,” 

Brougham  and  Byron,  unlike  Jeffrey  and 
Byron,  were  never  reconciled ;  but  continued 
to  bate  each  other  mortally,  till  the  close  of  the 
poet’s  life.  They  were  too  like  each  other,  not 
indeed  in  geoios,  hot  in  ambition  and  in  fierce 
passions,  to  become  friends.  Once  or  twice, 
too,  Broogham,  we  believe,  went  out  of  hit 
way  to  assail  some  of  the  finest  poets  of  the 
time;  such  as  James  Montgomery,  Coleridge, 
W’ordswortb.  As  might  have  b^n  expeetM 
from  his  prosaic  nature  and  pecular  trainmg, 
bis  criticisms  on  their  poetry,  altboogh  clever 
and  caustic  in  style  and  manner,  are  in  sub¬ 
stance  cold,  unjost,  and  worthless. 

In  our  next  paper  we  mean  to  glance  over 
and  characterize  acme  of  the  principal  of 
those  Law-papxrs  os  Fire — his  speeches — 
as  well  as  to  consider  the  moral  purpose  of 
his  history,  and  to  express  our  general  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  bis  future  place  in  the  great 
gallery  of  ages. 
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M.  Nrii,  libnuiaii  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Home  DepertmenC  »  stodent  of  hietorj  and 
an  antatear  of  art  of  eoostderable  taate  and 
jodfi^eat,  has  been  pabliahin^,  erer  tiaec 
1848,  a  saeeeaaioa  of  Portraits  or  Crajoas 
of  Celebrated  Persona  of  the  Sixteenth  Ce»- 
tarj.  And  here  we  are  iotrodaeed  to  kinfs, 
qaeens,  and  kings’  aaistrcaacs.  who  make 
ready  a  folio  folome.  M.  Niei  has  been 
earefol  not  to  admit  into  his  eoHeetioa  any 
thing  which  might  not  be  aathentie  aad 
thoroaghly  origi^.and  he  has  confined  him- 
aeif  to  one  style  of  portraha — to  those,  Oiime- 
ly,  which  are  drawn  in  crayona  of  diderent 
colors  by  the  differeat  artista  of  the  six- 
teeath  ceatary.  Drawiaga  which  were  exe¬ 
cuted  la  red  chalk  and  blaek  and  whke  lead- 
Mmcil.  were  then  called  crayons,  says  M. 
3 id;  they  were  tinted  aad  toached  ap  in 
aoch  a  manner  as  to  gire  them  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  paintings.  These  drawings,  m 
which  a  shade  predominates,  and  which 
are  fsithfal  prodaetions,  are  chiefly  by  na- 
known  artisu,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  pare 
French  acbooL  These  artista  miut  be  view¬ 
ed  frocD  the  Hght  of  humble  companions  and 
followers  of  the  cbronielers,  for  they  only 
sought  in  their  rapid  sketches  to  give  a  faith¬ 
ful  notion  of  the  face  according  to  their 
ideas  of  it ;  the  desire  of  producing  a  close 
resemblance  akine  oeeapted  tbeir  mind  ;  they 
never  dreamt  of  adopt^  any  foreign  mode 
of  treatment  of  their  sabjccL 

Francis  the  First  opens  the  Toixune  with 
one  at  least  of  hia  briiliaat  miatresaes,  name¬ 
ly,  the  Conntcaa  de  Chatenabriand.  Henry 
the  Second,  who  is  giving  his  arm  to  Cathe¬ 
rine  dc  Medids  and  to  Dinoe  de  Poitiers,  is 
placed  next  to  him ;  then  we  have  two  por¬ 
traits  of  Mary  StaArt  when  qmte  young,  aad 
before  and  after  her  widowhood. 

In  this  style  of  drawing  the  mea  in  gen¬ 
eral  appear  rather  to  advantage,  while,  oa 
the  contrary,  it  requirea  a  strong  eflbrt  of 
unaginatioo  to  mvest  naany  of  Um  women’s 
portraits  with  that  delicacy  of  expreinoo 


aad  freshaeM  of  beaaty  which  the  artist 
nevertheless  iatended  to  convey  to  the  mind 
of  the  beholdeni.  There  are  two  sketches 
of  Charles  the  Ifinth,  at  twelve  years  old, 
aad  again  between  eighteen  and  twenty, 
which  are  taken  from  nature,  and  seem  aeta- 
•fly  endowed  with  animation.  Then  there 
is  Henry  the  Fourth,  younger  and  fresher 
than  we  are  aecustoeMd  to  see  him ;  it  is 
Henry  of  Navarre  before  bis  beard  became 
gray ;  there  is  also  a  portrait  of  hk  first  wife, 
3largnente  de  France,  in  the  prime  of  her 
beaaty ;  bat  she  is  so  much  disguised  by  her 
toilet  aad  boried  in  her  ndSe.  that  it  k  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
ehanas  she  possessed  to  feel  at  all  sure  that 
thk  doO-kke  figure  could  ever  have  beca  at 
tractive. 

Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  who  stands  next  in 
order,  and  looks  quite  stiff  sad  imprisoned 
in  her  rich  toilet,  would  not  be  appreciated 
without  the  ud  of  the  short  memoir  which 
M.  Niel  has  affixed  to  each  the  poi^aits, 
aad  which  k  prepared  with  much  care  and 
emditioo. 

The  date  of  her  birth  k  not  well  knosm. 
and  conaeqgently  we  are  ignorant  kow  old  she 
was  when  she  died,  so  saadenly,in  the  prinM 
of  her  youth  and  beaaty.  M.  Nkl  imagines 
that  she  was  bom  somewhere  about  15*1  or 
I  1572.  which  would  make  her  about  twenty- 
«gkt  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  wm  t^ 
da^hter  of  a  wmnao  not  famous  for  her 
parity  of  eondaet,  aad  came  of  a  race  re¬ 
markable  for  its  gallantnes,  and  about  which 
littk  BMntioa  has  beea  made. 

Madame  GabvieDe  k  the  fifth  of  six  daogk- 
ters,  aO  of  whom  created  a  seoMtioa  in  the 
world.  Her  brother  wan  the  Mnrqak  de 
CoeavTcs,  afterwards  the  Manichal  d'Estr^. 
He  was  a  man  of  moeb  penetration  and 
shrewdness,  a  gay  fellow,  and  so  clever  and 
intngwmg,  that  hie  made  all  the  vrarriors  aad 
aegotiaton  Bpp«*r  blockheada. 

One  of  her  skten  wan  Abbeaee  de  Maabok- 
son,  whose  onbridled  cobdaet  rendered  her 
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Brougham’s  ^at  favorite.  Now,  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sparkling,  splendid  passages  are  to  be 
found  in  Erskine’s  speeches,  is  admitted  on 
all  hands.  But,  in  the  first  place,  as  Haalitt 
justly  remarks,  his  “  general  matter  is  quite 
flat  and  dead.”  And,  2dly,  the  gorgeous 
passages,  which  occur  now  and  then,  are  the 
very  reverse  of  those  Brougham  admires  so 
much ,  in  the  Grecian  orators.  They  are 
flowery,  diffuse,  exaggerated,  and,  had  they 
occurred  in  Burke,  would  have  been  called 
by  him  extravagant.  Erskine’s  real  forte 
lay  in  those  animated  impromptu*,  those 
passionate  retorts,  which  broke  from  him  in 
the  course  of  his  pleadings,  and  which 
proved  him,  if  not  a  man  of  genius,  a  man 
of  high  spirit,  ready  intellect,  and  great 
moral  courage. 

Brougham,  we  repeat,  excels  Inost  in  seve¬ 
rity  of  criticism.  Even  his  collected  speeches 
contain  nothing  so  racy,  so  thoroughly  hearty, 
so  sincere  and  pointed,  as  some  of  his  early 
diatribes  in  the  “  Eidinburgh  Review.”  We 
remember,  with  especial  gusto,  his  assaults 
on  poor  George  Rose,  on  the  author  of 
“  Calumnies  against  Oxford,”  and  the  run¬ 
ning  fire  of  commentary  that  he  kept  up 
for  so  many  years  upon  the  bad  ministries 
which  preceded  the  rise  of  Canning.  He 
went  to  this  kind  of  work  with  a  savage 
satisfaction — like  a  cannibal  rushing  to  his 
feast  of  'blood.  He  hacked  and  hewed  at 
bis  adversaries  till  they  were  down,  and  then 
he  trampled  them  in  the  mire ;  raising  now 
subdued  chuckles,  and  now  loud  shouts  of 
laughter  over  their  discomfiture.  It  was 
said  of  Canning,  that  he  never  made  a 
speech  without  making  an  enemy ;  so  Brou¬ 
gham  never  wrote  a  review  without  either 
making  a  new  foe  or  increasing  the  exaspera¬ 
tion  of  an  old  one.  We  have  been  told, 
upon  good  authority,  that  he  often  forced 
Jeffrey  to  insert  some  of  his  savage  papers 
sorely  against  his  will.  This  was  true  of  his 
bitter  ironical  attack  on  Walker’s  '*  Defence 


of  Order.”  Mr.  Walker,  afterwards  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Humanity  in  Glasgow,  if  not  a 
great  poet,  was  a  most  amiable  and  accom¬ 
plished  man;  but  Brougham,  finding  the 
poetir  mediocre,  and  knowing  the  author  to 
be  a  Tory,  and  connected  with  the  revenue, 
made  him  the  object  of  his  vengeance, 
although  the  more  amiable  Jeffrey  tried  to 
get  him  to  withhold  the  article.  Now,  every 
author  of  any  mark  expects  attacks,  and 
laughs  at  them  when  they  come.  They  are 
just  left-handed  certificates  of  bis  eminence. 
It  was  otherwise  in  those  days,  when  a  cut¬ 
up  in  the  “Edinburgh”  was  equivalent  to 
literary  ruin,  if  not  also  to  pecuniary  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Brougham,  too,  was  the  author  of 
the  review  of  the  “  Hours  of  Idleness,”  and 
might  thus  be  called  Byron’s  etep/ather.  He 
tickled  the  slumbering  lion  by  the  hair,  and 
he  roused,  and  rose,  and  began  to  roar  for 
revenge ;  and  seldom  was  there  heard 

“  So  musical  a  discord — such  sweet  thunder.” 

Brougham  and  Byron,  unlike  Jeffrey  and 
Byron,  were  never  reconciled ;  but  continued 
to  bate  each  other  mortally,  till  the  close  of  the 
poet’s  life.  They  were  too  like  each  other,  not 
indeed  in  genius,  but  in  ambition  and  in  fierce 
passions,  to  become  friends.  Once  or  twice, 
too.  Brougham,  we  believe,  went  out  of  his 
way  to  assail  some  of  the  finest  poets  of  the 
time;  such  as  James  Montgomery,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth.  As  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  prosaic  nature  and  pecular  training, 
bis  criticisms  on  their  poetry,  although  clever 
and  caustic  in  style  and  manner,  are  in  sub¬ 
stance  cold,  unjust,  and  worthless. 

In  our  next  paper  we  mean  to  glance  over 
and  characterize  some  of  the  principal  of 
those  Law-papsrs  os  Fire — his  speeches — 
as  well  as  to  consider  the  moral  purpose  of 
his  history,  and  to  express  our  general  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  bis  future  place  in  the  great 
gallery  of  ages. 
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M.  Niel,  librarian  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Home  Department,  a  student  of  history  and 
an  amateur  of  art  of  considerable  taste  and 
judgment,  has  been  publishing,  ever  since 
1848,  a  succession  of  Portraits  or  Crayons 
of  Celebrated  Persons  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  And  here  we  are  introduced  to  kings, 
queens,  and  kings’  mistresses,  who  make  al¬ 
ready  a  folio  volume.  M.  Niel  has  been 
careful  not  to  admit  into  his  collection  any 
thing  which  might  not  be  authentic  and 
thoroughly  original,  and  he  has  confined  him¬ 
self  to  one  style  of  portraits — to  those,  name¬ 
ly,  which  are  drawn  in  crayons  of  different 
colors  by  the  different  artists  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Drawings  which  were  exe¬ 
cuted  in  red  chalk  and  black  and  white  lead- 

Sencil,  were  then  called  crayons,  says  M. 

[iel;  they  were  tinted  and  touched  up  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  paintings.  These  drawings,  in 
which  a  r^  shade  predominates,  and  which 
are  faithful  productions,  are  chiefly  by  un¬ 
known  artists,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  pure 
French  school.  These  artists  must  be  view¬ 
ed  from  the  light  of  humble  companions  and 
followers  of  the  chroniclers,  for  they  only 
sought  in  their  rapid  sketches  to  give  a  faith¬ 
ful  notion  of  the  face  according  to  their 
ideas  of  it;  the  desire  of  producing  a  close 
resemblance  alone  occupied  their  mind  ;  they 
never  dreamt  of  adopting  any  foreign  mode 
of  treatment  of  their  subject. 

Francis  the  First  opens  the  volume  with 
one  at  least  of  his  brilliant  mistresses,  name¬ 
ly,  the  Countess  de  Chateaubriand.  Henry 
the  Second,  who  is  giving  his  arm  to  Cathe¬ 
rine  de  Medicis  and  to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  is 
placed  next  to  him ;  then  we  have  two  por¬ 
traits  of  Mary  Stuart  when  quite  young,  and 
before  and  after  her  widowhood. 

In  this  style  of  drawing  the  men  in  gen¬ 
eral  appear  rather  to  advantage,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  it  requires  a  strong  effort  of 
imagination  to  invest  many  of  the  women’s 
portraits  with  that  delicacy  of  expression 


and  freshness  of  beauty  which  the  artist 
-nevertheless  intended  to  convey  to  the  mind 
of  the  beholders.  There  are  two  sketches 
of  Charles  the  Ninth,  at  twelve  years  old, 
and  again  between  eighteen  and  twenty, 
which  are  taken  from  nature,  and  seem  actu¬ 
ally  endowed  with  animation.  Then  there 
is  Henry  the  Fourth,  younger  and  fresher 
than  we  are  accustom^  to  see  him ;  it  is 
Henry  of  Navarre  before  bis  beard  became 
gray ;  there  is  also  a  portrait  of  his  first  wife. 
Marguerite  de  France,  in  the  prime  of  her 
beauty ;  but  she  is  so  much  disguised  by  her 
toilet  and  buried  in  her  ruffle,  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
charms  she  possessed  to  feel  at  all  sure  that 
this  doll-like  figure  could  ever  have  been  at 
tractive. 

Oabrielle  d’Estr6es,  who  stands  next  in 
order,  and  looks  quite  stiff  and  imprisoned 
in  her  rich  toilet,  would  not  be  appreciated 
without  the  aid  of  the  short  memoir  which 
M.  Niel  has  affixed  to  each  of  the  portraits, 
and  which  is  prepared  with  much  care  and 
erudition. 

The  date  of  her  birth  is  not  well  known, 
and  consequently  we  are  ignorant  bow  old  she 
was  when  she  died,  so  suddenly,  in  the  prime 
I  of  her  youth  and  beauty.  M.  Niel  imagines 
that  she  was  born  somewhere  about  1571  or 
1672,  which  would  make  her  about  twenty - 
eight  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  woman  not  famous  for  her 
purity  of  conduct,  and  came  of  a  race  re¬ 
markable  for  its  gallantries,  and  about  which 
little  mention  has  been  made. 

Madame  Oabrielle  is  the  fifth  of  six  daugh¬ 
ters,  all  of  whom  created  a  sensation  in  the 
world.  Her  brother  was  the  Marquis  de 
Coeuvres,  afterwards  the  Marechal  d’Estr^es. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  penetration  and 
shrewdness,  a  gay  fellow,  and  so  clever  and 
intriguing,  that  he  made  all  the  warriors  and 
negotiators  appear  blockheads. 

One  of  her  sisters  was  Abbesse  de  Maubuis- 
son,  whose  unbridled  conduct  rendered  her 
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SO  celebrated.  Gabrielle  came  between  this 
brother  and  sister ;  she  appears  not  to  have 
possessed  so  macb  talent  as  her  brother,  or  to  j 
have  been  quite  so  ill-regulated  as  her  sister 
the  abbess  ;  but  we  must  not  be  too  eager  to 
scrutinize  her  conduct  during  those  early 
years  which  preceded  her  acquaintance  with 
Henry  the  Fourth. 

/  The  Prince  saw  her  in  Picardy  about  1591, 
at  the  time  he  was  carrying  on  a  war  in  the 
environs  of  Rouen  and  Paris.  He  formed 
almost  a  little  capital  at  Mantes,  and  from 
thence  he  flew  to  Mademoiselle  d’Estre^s  for 
diverrion,  or  else  induced  her  father  to  take 
-  her  to  Mantes,  but  the  bustle  there  was  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  them.  Bellegarde, 
who  had  introduced  Gabrielle  to  the  King, 
soon  repented  that  he  bad  done  so:  the 
jealousy  and  rivalry  of  the  servant  and  mas¬ 
ter  have  been  tolerably  described  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Henry  the  Fourth’s  amours,  which 
was  written  by  a  person  living  at  the  period. 
Mademoiselle  Guise,  afterwards  Princess  de 
Conti.  She  has  introduced  some  little  anec¬ 
dotes,  which  Madame  de  la  Fayette  afterwards 
related,  when  writing  Madame’s  amours. 

Henry  the  Fourth’s  passion  for  Gabrielle 
seems  to  have  gone  through  many  different 
stages ;  at  its  commencement  it  appears  to  have 
been  of  rather  a  coarse  nature.  In  order  to 
emancipate  M.  d’Estr^es’  daughter  from  re¬ 
straint,  the  King  thought  the  best  thing  was 
to  marry  her  to  a  gentleman  of  Picardy,  M. 
de  Liancourt.  It  has  been  asserted  that  be 
promised  to  go  to  her  deliverance  before  the 
end  of  the  wedding-datr ;  however,  he  did  not 
keep  his  promise.  The  poets  of  the  time 
wrote  some  verses  on  this  marriage  of  obliga¬ 
tion,  which  were  printed  under  Henry  the 
Fourth’s  eyes,  and  which  are  not  more  indeli¬ 
cate  than  those  addressed  flfty  years  before 
to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  or  than  those  which 
were  written  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards 
to  Madame  de  Pompailour.  In  endeavoring 
to  give  a  description  of  Gabrielle’s  senti¬ 
ments,  these  poets  do  not  hesitate  to  apply 
to  her  the  qualities  of  chastity  and  modesty — 
words  which,  according  to  their  ideas,  might 
be  uved  without  any  important  meaning  being 
attached  to  them.  The  marriage  was  not  con 
sidered  very  binding,  however,  and  the  King, 
as  soon  as  he  could,  endeavored  to  dissolve 
it.  He  recognized  and  legitimated  the  three 
children  that  he  bad  successively  by  Madame 
de  Liancourt.  From  this  connection  sprang 
the  Vendbmes,  a  valiant  and  dissolute  race, 
of  which  many  members  followed  the  original 
example,  both  in  irregularitiea  and  deed*  of 
prowess. 
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While  Henry  the  Fourth  was  away  from 
Paris,  noaking  war  in  order  to  recover  bis 
kingdom,  his  amours  with  Gabrielle  had  not 
become  a  matter  of  state  interest.  At  most, 
the  King’s  faithful  servants  and  companions 
might  occasionally  complain,  not  without  a 
cause,  that  he  prolonged  unnecessarily  these 
expeditions  and  sieges  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  mistress’s  residence ;  but  when  Henry  en¬ 
tered  Paris,  and  became  king  of  his  rights, 
all  the  details  of  his  conduct  began  to  assume 
an  air  of  importance,  and  Madame  de  Lian¬ 
court  began  to  occupy  the  Parisians’  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  Estoile,  which  was  the  echo  of  the 
lawyers’  opinions,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  observes,  “that  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
teml^r  the  13th,  1594,  the  King  came  secret¬ 
ly  to  Paris,  and  returned  the  next  day  in 
his  coach  to  Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  accom¬ 
panied  only  by  Madame  de  Liancourt.  At 
his  solemn  entry  into  Paris,  at  torchlight, 
on  the  l5th  of  September,  the  King  passed 
over  the  Pont  de  Notre  Dame  on  horseback, 
about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and 
was  surrounded  by  the  flower  of  the  nobility.” 
He  wore  a  smiling  face,  and  was  quite  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  the  people  shout  joyfully, 
“  God  save  the  King !  ’  He  had  his  hat  in 
his  hand  continually,  especially  when  he  sa¬ 
luted  the  ladies  who  were  gazing  from  the  win¬ 
dows.  Madame  de  Liancourt  was  some  little 
distance  before  him,  in  a  magnificent  uncover¬ 
ed  litter, loaded  with  pearls  and  precious  stones 
so  brilliant  that  they  quite  paled  the  light  of 
the  torches ;  she  was  attired  in  a  dress  of 
black  satin,  ornamented  with  white  trimmings. 
This  account  shows  us  that  from  the  time  of 
his  entry  into  his  reconquered  capital,  Gabri¬ 
elle  was  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  queen,  and 
already  affected  the  airs  of  royalty. 

For  Gabrielle  to  have  maintained  such  a 
position  for  more  than  four  years  without  any 
decrease,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  increase 
of  favor,  there  mutt  in  reality  have  been  a 
conjugal  interregnum.  Queen  Margaret, 
Henry’s  first  wife,  was  now  so  only  in  name. 
She  was  banished  to  her  Chateau  d’Usson  in 
Auvergne.  The  sole  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
get  her  to  agree  as  to  the  form  of  dissolving, 
as  amicably  as  possible,  this  ill-assorted  union, 
a  union  which  had  on  both  sides  been  held 
in  little  regard. 

Henry  the  Fourth  was  therefore  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  widower  for  this  number  of  years ; 
the  public  declaration  was  only  wanting, 
which,  since  his  conversion,  could  not  well  be 
long  delayed.  From  this  plausible  circom- 
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stance  it  was  that  Gabrielle  contrived  to  hold 
such  a  position  at  court ;  she  6Iled  up  a  void  ; 
for  few  have  imagined  that  she  aspired  in 
reality  to  the  dignity  itself.  However,  she 
gradually  gained  greater  favor,  and  the  King 
Mcame  attached  to  her  from  hahit  as  well  as 
from  years.  She  advanced  a  step  with  each 
new  child  with  which  she  presented  him.  She 
relinquished  the  name  of  Liancourt,  and 
became  Marquise  de  Monceaux  about  March, 
1695  ;  then,  in  July,  1596,  she  was  created 
Duchesse  de  Beaufort.  She  was  called  simply 
Madame  la  Marquise,  in  the  6rst  instance,  and 
afterwards  merely  Madame  la  Duchesse ;  thus 
by  degrees  she  ascended  to  still  greater  good 
fortune.  The  chief  President  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Normandy,  Groulard,  informs  us,  in 
his  curious  Memoirs,  how  far  she  was  treated 
as  a  princess  by  the  King,  and  how  she  was 
presented  by  him  to  the  most  learned  magis¬ 
trates,  as  a  person  to  whom  homage  was  due. 
“Thursday,  the  10th  of  October,  1696, 
Madame  la  Marquise  de  Monceaux  arrived  at 
Rouen,  and  lodged  at  Saint  Ouen,  in  the 
chamber  beneath  the  King’s.  Friday,  the 
11th,  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  her,  and 
also  the  Sunday,  after  having  received  the 
King’s  command  to  do  so,  from  the  Sieurs  de 
Suinte- Marie  du  Mont  and  du  Feugueroles.” 

Henry  the  Fourth  went  to  Kouen  to  be 
resent  at  the  Assembly  of  Notables.  It  was 
ere  that  he  made  the  following  celebrated 
harangue,  which  was  at  once  blunt,  military, 
and  to  the  purpose  :  “  I  have  not  summoned 
you,  as  my  predecessors  did,  to  induce  you  to 
approve  of  my  intentions.  I  have  assembled 
you  that  1  might  receive  the  beneBt  of  your 
counsels  ;  to  give  ear  to  them,  and  to  follow 
them  ;  in  short,  1  desire  to  place  myself  under 
your  guidance  ;  a  desire  which  is  seldom  felt 
by  kings,  graybeards,  and  conquerors ;  but 
the  immense  love  I  bear  my  subjects,”  die., 
Ac.  He  made  this  harangue  in  the  hall  of  the 
bouse  where  be  took  up  his  abode,  and  insisted 
upon  having  Madame  la  Marquise’s  opinion, 
for  which  purpose  she  concealed  herself  be¬ 
hind  some  tapestry.  The  King  asked  her 
what  she  thought  of  this  address,  to  which  she 
replied,  she  had  never  heard  any  thing  better ; 
only  she  had  been  very  much  surprised  when 
be  talked  of  placing  himself  under  their  guid¬ 
ance.  “Kentrs  taint  grit,"  exclaimed  the 
King;  “very  likely,  but  I  meant  with  my  sword 
by  my  side.” 

During  this  sojourn  at  Rouen,  the  Marquise 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter  at  the  monastery  of 
Saint-Ouen,  and  her  baptism  was  celebrated 
with  all  the  ceremony  of  the  children  of  the 
House  of  France. 


The  first  few  years  which  followed  Henry 
the  Fourth’s  entry  into  his  capital  were  not 
as  prosperous  as  might  be  supposed  ;  after  the 
bursts  of  joy  for  deliverance,  fears  soon  began 
to  be  experienced.  Though  the  civil  war  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  contest  with 
Spain  grew  more  violent  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  nay  .even  in  the  provinces  near  Paris. 
Unfortunate  seasons,  heavy  rains,  and  conta¬ 
gious  diseases,  served  to  increase  the  already 
many  forebodings,  and  to  infect  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  people  in  general.  The  ballets, 
masquerades,  and  banquets,  which  were  given 
at  court,  and  at  which  the  ladies  appeared 
covered  with  precious  stones,  in  the  most 
extravagant  costumes,  formed  a  strange'eon- 
trast  to  the  surrounding  misery.  To  these 
entertainments  Gabrielle  gave  the  ton.  “  On 
Saturday,  the  12lh  of  November,  1594,  a 
handkerchief  was  displayed  by  an  embroider¬ 
er  of  Paris,  which  had  just  been  completed 
for  Madame  de  Liancourt ;  she  was  to  wear 
this  handkerchief  the  next  day  at  the  ballet ; 
and  was  to  pay  the  enormous  sum  of  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  crowns  for  it,  in  ready  money. 
The  few  particulars  that  we  gather  from  the 
Etioilt  concerning  Gabrielle’s  dresses  and  or¬ 
naments  are  not  at  all  exaggerated  :  an  histor¬ 
ical  account  was  published  some  years  ago  of 
an  inventory  of  her  furniture  and  of  her  ward¬ 
robe.  This  inventory  is  still  preserved  among 
the  Royal  Archives :  nothing  can  be  com¬ 
parable  to  the  magnificence,  the  luxury,  the 
refined  extravagance  in  art,  which  was  to  be 
ob-served  in  all  that  surrounded  Gabrielle, 
both  as  to  her  furniture  and  as  to  her 
attire.  When  she  rode  on  horseback,  she  pre¬ 
ferred  to  wear  green.  “On  Friday,  the  17th 
of  March,  1593,”  says  the  Ettoile,  “  there 
was  a  terrific  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
during  which  the  King  was  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  bunting  with  hb  Gabrielle  (lately 
created  Marquise  de  Monceaux)  by  his  side. 
She  was  mounted  on  horseback  like  a  man, 
dressed  entirely  in  green,  and  returned  to 
Paris  with  him  in  the  same  style.”  In  the 
inventory  of  Gabrielle’s  wardrobe,  the  de¬ 
scription  of  this  elegant  kind  of  riding-habit 
may  be  seen,  which  gives,  prhaps,  some 
notion  of  that  to  which  the  Ettoile  alludes. 
A  hood  and  riding- petticoat  of  violet-colored 
satin,  embroidered  with  silver,  and  trimmed 
here  and  there  with  silver  lace  upon  a  ground¬ 
work  of  green  satin ;  the  hood  lined  with  green 
gauffred  satin.  The  aforesaid  riding-petticoat 
was  lined  with  violet-colored  taffetas ;  the  hat 
was  also  of  violet  colored  taffetas,  and  trim¬ 
med  with  silver  valued  at  two  hundred  crowns. 

At  the  baptism  of  the  Constable’s  son,  for 
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whom  the  King  stood  godfather,  (5th  of 
March,  1597,)  the  MarqnUe  was  present, 
magnificently  attired  in  a  costume  entirely 
green,  and  the  King  amused  himself  in  ar> 
ranging  her  head-dress,  telling  her  that  she 
had  not  enough  brilliants  in  her  hair — she 
had  only  twelve,  and  be  said  she  ought  to 
have  had  fifteen. 

We  must  judge  of  the  style  of  Gabrielle’s 
beauty  by  the  general  impression  it  created  at 
the  time  ;  this  will  help  us  to  form  some  idea 
of  her  attractions,  in  spite  of  the  stiff  and 
cumbrous  dress  in  which  her  portraits  repre¬ 
sent  her.  She  had  a  fair  and  clear  complexion, 
light  hair  threaded  with  gold,  which  she  wore 
turned  back  in  a  mass  or  else  in  a  fringe  of 
short  curls  ;  she  had  a  fine  forehead,  a  deli¬ 
cately-shaped  and  regular  nose,  a  pretty  little 
rosy,  smiling  mouth,  and  a  winning  and  tender 
expression  of  countenance ;  her  eyes  were 
full  of  vivacity,  soft  and  clear.  She  was  a 
thorough  woman  in  all  her  tastes,  in  her 
ambition,  and  even  with  regard  to  her  de¬ 
fects.  She  was  very  agreeable,  and  had  very 
good  natural  abilities,  though  she  was  not  at 
all  learned,  and  the  only  book  found  in  her 
library  was  her  prayer-book.  Without  exact¬ 
ly  occupying  herself  with  politics,  she  had 
some  penetration,  and  when  her  heart  prompt¬ 
ed  her,  her  mind  readily  seized  upon  some 
things. 

One  day,  (March,  1597,)  after  dinner,  the 
King  went  to  visit  his  sister,  Madame  Cathe¬ 
rine,  who  was  ill.  Madame  had  remained  a 
Protestant,  and  in  order  to  relieve  her  weari¬ 
ness,  therefore,  a  psalm  was  chanted  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  lute,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Calvinists.  The  King,  without 
reflecting,  began  to  sing  psalms  with  the 
others  ;  but  Oabrielle,  who  was  sitting  next 
to  him,  immediately  perceived  how  much 
mischief  might  be  manufactured  out  of  this 
imprudence  by  any  malignant  person,  and 
hastily  placed  her  hand  over  his  mouth,  en¬ 
treating  him  not  to  sing  any  longer,  to  which 
solicitation  he  directly  yielded. 

In  spite  of  all  the  pains  she  took  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  people  of  Paris,  she  found  great 
diflSculty  in  the  task ;  and  when,  in  the  height 
of  festivity  of  mid-Lent,  it  suddenly  became 
known  that  Amiens  was  surprised  by  the 
Spaniards,  great  was  tbe  public  indignation. 
Henry  the  Fourth,  turning  towards  the  Mar¬ 
quise,  who  was  crying,  said  to  her :  “  My 
beloved  mistress,  we  must  lay  down  our 
arms  here  awhile,  and  just  mount  our  horses 
and  wage  another  war;”  and  he  hurried 
away  to  repair  by  resolution  and  courage  tbe 
alight  check  which  be  had  sustained.  It 


should  be  observed  that  Oabrielle  quitted 
Paris  in  her  litter  an  hour  before  him,  as  she 
did  not  feel  safe  the  moment  the  King  had 
left  the  city ;  for  she  was  accused  of  having 
turned  the  King’s  attention  from  business, 
and  of  having  lulled  him  in  pleasure:  the 
same  sentiments  were  entertained  towards 
her  in  Paris  after  the  taking  of  Amiens,  as 
those  which  were  created  by  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  after  Rosbacb.  *  Sully  has 
spoken  a  great  deal  of  Oabrielle  in  his 
Memoirs,  and  his  remarks  have  been  largely 
discussed.  I  do  not  think,  however,  suffi¬ 
cient  justice  has  been  done  to  him.  He  has 
been  reproached  for  being  severe  and  un¬ 
mannerly  in  his  judgment  of  her,  though 
originally  he  was  under  obligations  to  her 
for  his  advancement;  but  admitting  that 
he  was  under  these  obligations,  it  would 
certainly  be  very  unreasonable  if  a  man  of 
such  sound  sense  and  discrimination  as  Sully 
.were  compelled  to  surrender  his  opinion  of  a 
woman,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  be¬ 
cause  she  had  done  him  some  good  offices 
altogether  of  a  personal  nature.  Let  us 
form  our  judgment  from  the  words  of  the 
faithful  servant  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  with¬ 
out  either  adding  to  or  detracting  any  thing 
from  them.  "As  long  as  it  was  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whom  the  King  should  have  about 
his  person  as  a  female  friend,  as  a  woman  to 
whom  he  could  confide  his  secrets  and  his 
griefs,  and  from  whom  he  might  receive 
gentle  and  familiar  consolation,”  it  will  be 
seen  that  Sully  bad  no  objection  to  offer. 
One  day,  when  he  was  escorting  Oabrielle 
on  a  journey  to  join  the  King,  a  very  serious 
coach  accident  nearly  happened  to  the  lady 
on  the  road.  Sully,  who  thought  she  was 
dead,  confesses  that  be  felt  considerable  un¬ 
easiness  on  the  King’s  account ;  however,  he 
inwardly  consoled  himself,  and,  like  the  old 
Oauls,  drily  resolved  bow  to  act,  saying  to 
himself :  "After  all,  it  is  only  tbe  loss  of  a 
woman,  and  plenty  more  can  be  found.”  I 
.do  not  quote  this  as  a  very  delicate  or 
knightly  sentiment,  but  it  is  Sully’s. 

At  ^nnes,  (1598,)  when  the  King  seri¬ 
ously  contemplated  marrying  Oabrielle,  and 
wished,  yet  did  not  feel  sufficient  nerve,  to 
enter  upon  the  subject  with  Sully,  be  one 
day  took  courage,  and  inviting  the  minister 
to  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  kept  him  chatting 
three  hours  exactly  by  the  clock.  Of  this 
conversation,  which  was  at  once  political  and 
witty,  we  have  a  very  amusing  sketch. 
Henry  begins  by  saying :  "  Let  you  and  I 
take  a  turn  or  two  alone,”  at  the  same  time 
putting  his  band  familiarly  into  bis,  according 
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to  his  wont,  and  passing  bis  6ngers  through 
Sully’s.  “  I  want  to  discuss  a  matter  at 
length  with  you,  which  1  have  been  on  the 
point  of  speaking  to  you  about,  at  least  four 
or  five  times,  but  some  trifle  or  other  has 
always  contrived  to  prevent  me  on  these 
occasions.  But  now  1  have  determined  to 
carry  out  my  purpose." 

Hu  does  not,  however,  commence  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  during  which 
he  talks  of  various  other  afifairs;  after  which 
he  veers  towards  the  desired  point ;  yet,  with 
considerable  circumlocution,  be  mentions  the 
fatigues  and  anxieties  which  he  has  had  to 
endure  to  reach  the  throne,  and  to  establish 
tranquillity  in  the  kingdom ;  but  all  this,  he 
says,  will  lead  to  nothing  solid  or  durable, 
if  he  possess  no  heirs.  But  acknowledging 
the  necessity  for  heirs,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  a  divorce  with  Queen  Margaret  is  being 
decided  upon  and  brought  about  by  the 
Pope,  what  wife  should  he  take? — of  whom 
make  choice  ? 

Henry  the  Fourth  here  jests  according  to 
bis  custom,  and  mixes  up  divers  sallies  with 
the  consultation.  "  My  greatest  misfortune,” 
he  remarks,  “  would  be  to  have  sn  ugly  wife, 
a  spiteful  and  unamiable  one  ;  and  if  1  marry 
from  inclination,  in  order  that  I  may  not 
repent,  1  shall  make  seven  principal  condi¬ 
tions,  namely :  beauty  of  person,  modest 
tenor  of  life,  compliant  humor,  considerable 
mtelligence,  great  fruitfulness,  noble  extrac¬ 
tion,  and  great  possessions.  But  I  fully 
believe,  my  friend,  that  this  woman  is  dead, 
or  perhaps  is  not  yet  born,  or  not  on  the 
point  of  being  born ;  and,  therefore,  let  you 
and  1  glance  over  the  list  of  girls  and  women, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  whom  it  may  be 
desirable  for  me  to  marry.” 

This  being  agreed,  he  runs  over  the  list  of 
all  the  royal  personages  who  are  disposable 
in  marriage ;  he  exhausts,  as  we  might  say, 
the  whole  Gotha  Almanac  of  his  time,  and 
he  indulges  here  and  there  in  a  banter,  but 
discovers  some  objection  to  all  that  are 
named.  Then  he  turns  his  attention  to  the 
ladies  of  his  own  kingdom ;  he  speaks  of  his 
niece  De  Guise,  of  his  cousin  De  Rohan,  the 
daughter  of  his  cousin  De  Conti;  but  he 
finds  an  obstacle  to  all  these  alliances,  and 
concludes  by  observing :  "  But  if  even  all 
these  women  were  to  suit  me,  who  could 
secure  to  me  the  three  principal  conditions 
which  I  desire,  and  without  which  I  will 
have  no  wife ;  namely,  that  she  shall  bear 
me  sons,  that  she  shall  have  a  sweet  and 
compliant  disposition,  and  wit  and  intelli¬ 
gence  to  soothe  and  comfort  me  in  my  home 


afi^rs,  and  to  be  able  rale  over  my  kingdom 
and  manage  my  children  in  case  any  thing 
should  happen  to  me  before  they  came  of 
age  ?” 

Sully  is  not  to  be  duped  by  this  circuitous 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  he  lets  the  King 
see  it. 

“  What  am  I  to  understand.  Sire,  by  all 
these  affirmatives  and  negatives  ?  I  can  only 
conclude  one  thing,  that  you  strongly  desire 
to  marry,  and  that  yon  do  not  find  a  single 
woman  on  earth  ^apted  to  you.  So  com¬ 
pletely  does  this  seem  to  be  the  case,  that  it 
will  Im  necessary  to  implore  Heaven  to  re¬ 
store  the  youth  of  the  Queen  of  England,  or 
to  bring  to  life  Margaret  of  Flanders, 
Mademoiselle  de  Bourgogne,  Jeanne  la  Folle, 
Anne  de  Bretagne,  and  Marie  Stuart,  all 
rich  heiresses,  in  order  that  you  may  make 
a  choice  ;”  and  he,  in  his  turn,  began  to  joke 
and  banter,  and  proposes,  as  a  last  resource, 
to  have  a  proclamation  made  throughout  the 
kingdom,  that  ail  the  fathers,  mothers,  and 
guardians  who  hod  beautiful  daughters,  who 
were  tall  and  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five 
years  old,  should  bring  them  to  Paris,  that 
the  King  might  choose  from  among  them 
the  wife  who  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
him ;  and  he  pursued  this  ludicrous  view  of 
the  question  with  all  kinds  of  embellishments. 

The  King,  however,  still  insisted  on  three 
conditions,  and  determined  to  make  himself 
sure  of  them  beforehand,  that  the  wife  in 
question  might  be  beautiful,  that  she  might 
be  gentle  and  amiable,  and  that  she  might 
bear  him  sons.  Sully  still  maintained  on  his 
side,  that  he  could  not  answer  for  any 
woman ;  that  it  would  be  previously  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  some  trial  with  regard  to  these 
matters.  Henry  at  length  can  contain  him¬ 
self  no  longer. 

“  And  what  would  you  say,  were  I  to 
name  one  ?” 

Sully  feigns  astonishment,  and  is  careful 
not  to  guess ;  he  is  not  clever  enough  for 
that,  he  declares. 

“  Oh,  you  cunning  fish !”  exclaims  the 
King ;  “  but  I  see  well  enough  what  you 
mean  by  playing  the  ignorant  and  simpleton ; 
it  is  because  you  intend  to  make  me  name 
her,  and  I  will  do  so.”  And  accordingly  he 
names  his  mistress  Gabriel  le,  as  evidently 
uniting  those  three  conditions. 

“  ^t  that  1  thought  of  marrying  her,” 
said  he  in  an  embarrassed  tone,  endeavoring 
to  make  a  half  retreat ;  “  but  I  only  wanted 
to  know  what  you  would  say,  if,  one  day,  on 
my  being  unable  to  find  another,  such  a 
whim  were  to  come  into  my  head.” 
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Some  time  nfler  this  carious  conversation 
between  Sully  and  the  King  at  Rennes,  the 
baptism  of  one  of  Gabrielle’s  sons  took 
place,  and  they  wished  to  treat  him  with  the 
ceremony  due  to  a  royal  child  ;  the  minister, 
who  objected  to  a  draft  of  this  nature  upon 
the  treasury,  exclaimed  aloud,  “  There  is  no 
son  of  France!’’  and  in  consequence  drew 
upon  him  the  mother’s  direst  anger. 

>  The  whole  of  this  scene  has  been  minutely 
related,  as  well  as  the  reconciliation  which 
Uenry  endeavored  to  efiect  between  bis 
minister  and  his  mistress,  and  which  only 
served  further  to  exasperate  the  latter.  The 
language  which,  on  this  occasion,  is  put  into 
-  the  mouth  of  Qabrielle,  appears  to  be  quite 
natural,  though  not  of  the  most  rehned  de¬ 
scription.  These  kind  of  scenes  with  her, 
however,  were  extremely  rare.  She  was  one 
of  those  women  who  soothe  and  cheer  those 
whom  they  love,  and  who  are  the  last  to 
create  a  quarrel.  Matters  were  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  when  the  King  was  taken  seriously  ill, 
at  Monceaux,  when  be  received  fresh  proofs 
of  her  sincere  attachment  to  him.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1599  Qabrielle  was 
apparently  nearly  being  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  queen ;  for  she  was  again  on  the  point  of 
becoming  a  mother.  From  the  moment  her 
hopes  of  advancement  began  to  increase,  she 
grew  particularly  courteous  and  officious  in 
attention  to  all,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
those  who  were  determined  not  to  like  her 
could  not  dislike  her. 

“  It  is  reajly  astonishing,”  confesses  the 
satirical  D’Aubigne  himself,  “  bow  this 
woman,  whose  beauty  has  no  tincture  of 
earth  in  its  character,  has  been  able  to  live 
more  like  a  queen  than  a  mistress  for  so 
many  years  with  so  few  enemies.”  It  was 
one  of  Gabrielle’s  extraordinary  charms,  as 
well  as  really  one  of  her  arts,  to  possess  the 
power  of  intesting  this  equivocal  and  un¬ 
blushing  mode  of  life  with  a  kind  of  dignity, 
nay,  almost  with  an  air  of  decency.  She 
had,  however,  some  enemies  and  a  few 
rivals ;  the  young  Princess  of  Florence  was 
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already  the  subject  of  conversation.  One 
day,  in  looking  over  the  portrmts  of  the 
marriageable  princesses,  she  said  to  D’Au- 
bign5,  while  pointing  to  the  likeness  of  this 

grincess,  “  She  it  is  whom  I  fear.”  The 
ing’s  heart  had  not  been  so  entirely  won 
over  as  it  seemed  to  be ;  indeed,  in  spite 
of  his  well-known  weakness  on  this  head,  he 
bad  always  been  known  finally  to  surrender 
pleasure  to  business,  for  he  had  ever  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  honor  in  bis  composition,  which 
might,  at  the  last  moment,  triumph  over  bis 
love.  This  is  undoubtedly  what  Sully  means 
when  he  says  to  bis  wife,  in  quitting  Paris  to 
go  to  Rosny,  in  Holy  Week,  1699,  “The 
cord  is  well  stretched,  and  the  game  would 
be  exciting,  provided  the  cord  does  not 
break but  according  to  his  notion,  the 
success  would  not  be  so  great  as  certain 
people  imagined.  The  mind  must  be  singu¬ 
larly  constituted  that  could  conjure  this  judi¬ 
cious  observation  of  Sully’s  into  a  sign  that 
be  connived  at  the  supposed  poisoning  of 
Qabrielle;  and  he  might  in  truth  say  with 
Dreux  du  Radier,  “  This  is  a  suspicion 
worthy  of  punishment.” 

The  rest  of  Qabrielle’s  history  is  well 
known.  She  left  the  King  at  Fontainebleau 
to  go  to  Paris,  in  order  to  perform  her  de¬ 
votions  during  Holy  Week ;  and  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  an  Italian  financier,  Zamet, 
who  lived  near  the  Bastille.  On  Holy  Thurs¬ 
day,  after  dinner,  she  went  to  hear  tbs 
musical  service  of  Tenebrse,  at  the  Petit- 
Siunte-Antoine.  She  felt  herself  suddenly 
indisposed  before  the  service  was  over,  and 
returned  to  Zamet’s ;  as  her  illness  increased, 
she  was  anxious  at  once  to  leave  the  house, 
and  to  be  taken  to  the  residence  of  her  aunt, 
Madame  de  Sourdis,  near  the  Louvre.  She 
was  alternately  seized  with  convulsions  and 
with  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  which  in  a  few 
hours  quite  altered  her  appearance.  They 
announced  her  death,  indeed,  before  she 
breathed  her  last:  she  expired  during  the 
Friday  night,  on  the  9th  or  10th  of  April, 
1599. 
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*'  from  the  New  Monthly  Magntine.  '* 

DONALD  G.  MITCHELL.  — “IK  MARVEL.” 


Ie  Marvel  enjoys  a  comfortable  income  of 
reputation  as  the  author  of  the  “  Lorgnette,” 

“  Dream- Life,”  and  the  “  Reveries  of  a  Bach¬ 
elor.”  Ills  delight  it  seems  to  be  to  put  on 
record 

Those  8UD-dyed  fancies,  airy  reveries, 

Freaks  of  imagination,  waking  dreams. 
Ephemeral  fantasies  of  playful  hues, 

which  indeed  “fade  into  nothing  if  uncropt, 
and  die  forgotten ;  ”  but  which, 

if  seized  on  while  yet  fresh 
In  their  rich  tints  of  light,  and  so  consigned 
To  the  bland  pressure  of  judicious  thought 
And  chaste  constraint  of  language,  may  become 
Heir- looms  for  after-times.* 

This  lofty  ideal  is,  however,  a  degree  or  two 
north  of  ik  Marvel’s  whereabouts.  Rather 
he  reminds  us  of  Christopher  North’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  hit  fashion  of  reducing  thick-coming 
fancies  to  the  prose  requirements  of  “  copy^  i 
— of  making  an  “  article”  of  a  reverie.  "Alusr 
walking  up  and  down  my  room  for  half  an 
hour,”  saith  Sir  Kit,f  “  with  my  cigar  in  my 
mouth,  thinking  of  all  things  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  earth,  and  the  waters  under  the 
earth — friends  long  since  dead  and  buried — 
places  once  familiar  that  1  shall  never  set  i 
mortal  eye  on  again — books  in  posse — bores 
in  esse — last  summer’s  butterflies — chateaux 
en  Espagne,  no  matter  how  high  or  how  low — 
Suddenly  the  cigar’s  out,  and  by  a  natural  in¬ 
stinct,  as  it  were,  1  place  myself  at  the  table 
and  begin  writing.  What  suggests  the  first 
sentence  ?  Probably  the  title  ot  a  book  lying 
uncut  on  the  desk.  What  the  next?  Of 
course  some  turn  in  the  first  sentence  which 
suggested  itself  during  the  operation  of  pen¬ 
ning  that,” — and  so  on,  till  the  mouth  begins 
to  feel  uneasy,  and  then  the  scribe  exchanges 
his  quill  for  another  cheroot,  and  walks  up 
and  down  reverie-ing  ut  supra.  Such  the 
mood  of  Coleridge,  when  his  large  gray  eyes 
were  fixed  by  ”  that  film  which  fluttered  on 

*  Edward  Quillinan’s  Poems, 
f  Noctes.  Mo.  68. 


the  grate,”  a  ’*  compianionable  form”  capable 
of  eliciting  *'  dim  sympathies”  from  his  “  idlin  g 
spirit” — 

everywhere 

Echo  or  mirror  seekinfr  of  itself, 

Making  a  toy  of  Thought. 

Ik  Marvel’s  book  of  Reveries  consists,  main¬ 
ly,  in  bis  own  words,  of  “just  such  whimsies 
and  reflections  as  a  great  many  brother  bach¬ 
elors  are  apt  to  indulge  in,  but  which  they 
are  too  cautious  or  too  prudent  to  lay  before 
the  world.”  There  is  no  bachelor  extant,  he 
believes,  who  has  not  his  share  of  such  float¬ 
ing  visions.  As  for  the  truth  of  Ik’s  edition 
of  them,  he  gratuitously  empowers  the  world 
to  believe  what  it  likes ;  “  1  should  think,” 
quoth  he,  “  there  was  as  much  truth  in  them 
as  in  most  reveries.”  Not  at  all  a  startling 
proposition. 

The  Reveries  he  thus  translates  into  trivial 
fond  records,  are  four  in  number.  One,  over 
a  wood-fire — where  the  smoke  is  made  to 
signify  doubt,  (the  question  being  “  wife  or 
no  wife,”  and  the  ^ro<  and  cons  snmmed  up 
in  an  almost  odious  spirit  of  calculation,)  while 
the  blaze  signifies  cheer,  and  the  resultant 
ashes  desolateness  and  bereavement.  An¬ 
other,  by  a  city  grate — plied  first  with  sea- 
coal,  and  then  with  anthracite.  A  third,  over 
a  cigar — lighted  successively  with  a  coal,  a 
wisp  of  paper,  and  a  match.  And  a  last 
reverie,  concerning  the  morning,  which  is  the 
past ;  noon,  which  is  the  present ;  and  even¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  future. 

The  earlier  portion  of  these  desultory 
sketches — which,  with  more  unity  of  design, 
the  author  is  of  opinion  would  have  made  a 
respectable  novel,  but  which  he  preferred  set¬ 
ting  down,  in  what  be  calls'**  the  hooester 
way,”  just  as  they  came  seeething  from  bis 
piping-hot  brain-pan,  **  with  all  their  crudities 
and  contrasts  uncovered” — the  incipient  stage 
of  these  reveries  is  marked  by  a  mocking¬ 
bird  note,  which  is  by  no  means  the  key-note 
of  the  volume.  Badinage  and  banter — never 
ill-natured  in  the  least,  nor  in  any  degree 
harsh  and  grating — are  freely  employed  in 
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the  bachelor’s  preliminary  cogitations ;  and 
he  takes  care  to  prevent  your  ultimately  re¬ 
solving  him  into  a  mawkish,  or  miss-mollyish 
sentimentalist,  by  approving  himself,  in  limi¬ 
ne,  a  sharp-eyed,  sharp-witted,  sharp-spoken 
fellow.  The  same  man  who  means  to  tax 
your  lachrymal  glands  to  'the  utmost  before 
he  has  done,  and  to  make  a  rapid  succession 
^of  cambric  concomitants  necessary  to  every 
young  lady-reader,  begins  by  all  sorts  of  sor¬ 
did  and  most  unromantic  disquisitions  on 
wives  by  hypothesis.  A  possible  Pejrgy,  for 
instance,  is  introduced,  who  harasses  her 
spouse  by  filling  his  house  with  plaguy  rela- 
-  tions,  and  who  is  suddenly,  or  by  quick  gra¬ 
dations  of  decay,  discovered  to  be  a  fright ; 
and  who  comes  down  to  breakfast  with  a 
rough  shock  of  hair,  and  in  such  infernal  slip¬ 
pers  ;  and  whose  apology  for  the  cold  coffee 
IS,  that  the  complainant  should  not  have  been 
BO  long  dressing, —  while,  as  for  the  uneatable 
butter,  she  has  no  other,  and  hopes  he’ll  not 
raise  a  storm  about  butter  a  little  turned. 
There  is  an  “  I  calculate”  tone  about  the 
bachelor’s  method  of  striking  the  balance,  in 
bis  matrimonial  speculations,  that  has  set 
some  of  Peggy’s  sex  against  him,  and  hard¬ 
ened  their  lender  hearts  against  giving  him 
their  full  sympathy  when  bis  hour  of  afflic¬ 
tion  (in  reverie)  is  fully  come.  In  bis  wail¬ 
ings  of  bereavement  they  regard  him,  there¬ 
fore,  only  with  the  half-pity  one  vouchsafes 
to  the  Admetus  of  Euripides,  who  mourns 
his  Alcestis  in  such  self-occupied  fashion  as 
this: 

Ah,  what  worse  ill  has  man  through  life 
Than  to  lose  bis  faithful  wife  T 
Better  that  1  bad  dwelt  alone 
Without  the  consort — that  is  gone! 

Happy  are  they  whose  life  is  single, 

That  never  with  these  sweet  ones  mingle ! 
The  grief  for  ills  that  only  touch 
A  single  life,  is  not  so  much  : 

But  to  perceive  our  children  droop 
Under  disease's  mortal  swoop ; 

And  to  behold  the  bridal  bed 
Defiled  by  death,  untenanted 
Of  the  beloved  lately  there — 

That  is  a  grief  too  hard  to  bear  ! 

When  a  nun  might,  too,  if  he  chose. 

Refrain  from  having  ties  like  those. 

Faugh  !  thou'  Benthamized  old  widower  ! 
Howl  on,  with  thy  monotonous  ’at  ’at,  to  the 
pathos  of  which  we,  remembering  what  Al¬ 
cestis  was,  and  what  thou  art,  are  as  the  deaf 
adder  that  will  not  be  charmed,  charm  thou 
never  so  wisely.  We  are  more  interested  in 
the  rude  seaman’s  “Ay,  ay.  Sir,"  than  in 
thine.  And  herewith  we  crave  Ik  Marvel’s 
forbearance  for  hinting  a  comparison  with  one 
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who  “  riles"  us  till  analogy  and  good  manners 
are  forgotten.  And  Irom  the  “  Reveries” 
pass  we  on  to 

“  Dream-  Life  !”  Who  has  not  a  knowledge 
of,  who  has  not  an  open  or  a  sneaking  kind¬ 
ness  for  that?  Who  welcomes  not  at  times 
that  sleep  to  his  eyes,  that  slumber  to  his 
eyelids,  and  in  sluggard  mood  indulges  him¬ 
self  with  yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a 
little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep?  We 
dream,  and  are  happy  again,  young  again, 
prosperous  agfun,  hopeful,  heart  •  whole, 
strong. 

2^uberisch  ernenen 
Sich  die  Fantsseien 
Meiner  Kindheit  hier  so  licht ! 
Roscnfarbig  schweben 
Duftgebild’,  und  weben 
Ein  elysich  Traumgi  ncht.* 

Ik  Marvel’s  “  Dream-Life"  passes  succes¬ 
sively  in  review  the  dreams  of  fond  boyhood, 
whose  eye  sees  rarely  below  the  surface  of 
things ;  the  delicious  hopes  of  sparkling- 
blooded  youth ;  manhood’s  dreams  of  sober 
trustfulness,  of  practical  results,  of  hard- 
wrought  world- success,  and  perhaps  of  love 
and  joy ;  and  age’s  dreams  of  what  is  gone, 
a  wide  waste,  a  mingled  array  of  griefs  and 
delights — its  dreams,  too,  of  what  is  to  come, 
of  an  advent  Rest  which  already  hath  garner¬ 
ed  in  the  darlings  of  its  heart. 

Dream-land,  says  the  author,  will  never  be 
exhausted  until  we  enter  the  land  of  dreams ; 
and  until,  in  “  shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil," 
thought  will  become  tact,  and  all  facts  will 
be  only  thought.  And  thus  he  can  conceive 
no  mood  of  mind  more  in  keeping  with  what 
is  to  follow  upon  the  grave,  than  “  those 
fancies  which  warp  our  frail  hulks  toward  the 
ocean  of  the  infimie."  And  in  working  up 
this  “  fable  of  the  seasons,"  from  the  tpring 
of  childhood  to  the  winter  of  hoary  eld,  he 
is  content  that  the  “  facts”  should  be  false,  if 
but  the  “  feeling”  be  real — content,  if  be  can 
catch  the  bolder  and  richer  truth  of  feeling, 
that  the  types  of  it  should  be  all  confessed 
fabrications.  “  If,"  he  argues,  “  if  1  run  over 
some  sweet  experience  of  love,  must  I  make 
good  the  fact  that  the  loved  one  lives,  and 
expose  her  name  and  qualities  to  make  your 
sympathies  sound  ?  Or  shall  I  not  rather  be 
working  upon  higher  and  holier  ground,  if  1 
take  the  passion  for  itself,  and  so  weave  it  into 
worda,  that  you,  and  every  willfhg  sufferer, 
may  recognize  the  fervor,  and  forget  the  per¬ 
sonality  ?  ’  Life,  by  his  estimate,  being,  after 

Matthison:  Der  Wald." 
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all,  but  a  bundle  of  hints,  each  suggesting 
actual  and  positive  development,  but  rarely 
reaching  it,  he  holds  himself  to  be  as  truly 
dealing  with  life  when  recalling  these  hints, ' 
and  tracing  them  in  fancy  to  their  issues,  as 
if  his  life  had  dealt  them  all  to  him.  Hence,  i 
in  this  volume  of  “  Dream-Life”  bis  purpose  | 
is,  to  catch  up  here  and  there  the  ”  shreds  of 
feeling  which  the  brambles  and  roughnesses 
of  the  world  have  left  tangling”  on  his  heart, 
and  weave  them  into  shapely  and  harmonious 
tissue.  If  there  are  not  enough  elements  of 
truth,  honesty  and  nature  in  his  pictures,  to 
make  them  believed,  he  repudiates  the  notion 
of  swearing  to  their  credibility,  declaring  it 
a  shabby  truth  that  wants  an  author’s  affida¬ 
vit  to  make  it  trustworthy. 

The  dream-life  of  spring,  or  boyhood,  takes 
us  to  school,  where  sketches  are  drawn  that 
show,  more  definitely  than  need  be,  the  sketch- 
er’s  acquaintanceship  with  the  mannerof  Dick¬ 
ens,  to  whom  and  to  Washington  Irving  ihU 
volume  owes  not  a  little  of  its  ‘‘  inspiration.” 
Boy  Sentiment  U  illustrated,  and  Boy  Reli¬ 
gion  disturbed,  by  an  ineradicable  dislike  of 
long  sermons,  and  a  hopeless  incapacity  to  get 
the  force  of  that  verse  of  Dr.  Watts’s  which 
likens  heaven  to  a  never-ending  Sabbath  ;  or 
indeed  to  lung  much  for  heaven,  if  it  is  to  be 
full  of  certain  potent,  grave,  and  reverend 
seniors,  such  as  are  the  bane  of  the  boy’s  life 
beL>w.  There  is  very  much  religious  teach¬ 
ing,  even  in  so  good  a  country  as  New  Eng¬ 
land” — and  quite  possibly  Old  England  has 
this  amnn^  the  faults,  despite  all  which  we 
love  her  still — *'  which  is  far  too  harsh,  too 
dry,  too  cold  for  the  heart  of  a  boy.  Long 
sermons,  doctrinal  precepts,  and  such  tedious¬ 
ly-worded  dogmas  as  were  uttered  by  those 
honest,  but  bard-spoken  men,  the  Westminster 
divines,  fatigue,  and  puzxle,  and  dispirit  him.” 
I'hen  we  have  the  boy  on  a  visit  to  a  New- 
England  squire,  (after  Geoffrey  Crayon’s  own 
heart,)  and  at  the  country  church,  with  its 
unadmired  parson,  its  precentor,  (remarkable 
for  clearing  his  throat  by  a  sonorous  ahem, 
followed  by  a  powerful  U-se  of  his  Sunday 
bandanna,  and  imposing  manipulations  with 
his  tuning-fork,)  its  stout  old  deacon,  the 
weazen-faced  farmer,  the  dowdy  farmers’ 
daughters,  and  heavy-eyed  youngsters  that 
there  do  congregate. 

With  summer  open  the  dreams  of  youth. 
The  scene  changes  to  the  cloisters  of  a  college 
— if  cloisters  must  be  the  word  for  those 
“long,  ungainly  piles  of  brick  and  mortar 
which  make  the  colleges  of  New  England” — 
as  much  akin  to  the  grand  old  structures  of 
what  Mr.  Thackeray  calls  Camford  and  Oz- 
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bridge,  as  a  scarleUbricked  Lillie  Bethel 
baptistery  is  to  Canterbury  Cathedral.  In 
such  a  scene,  good  it  is  to  find  our  dreamer 
satirizing  the  dreams  of  “  first  ambition”  about 
genius — the  quotient  of  crude  imaginings, 
and  strong  coffee,  and  whiskey-toddy — as 
though  there  were  a  certain  faculty  of  mind, 
first  developed  in  colleges,  which  can  with 
impunity  despise  painstaking,  and  on  the 
strength  of  intuitions  and  instincts  can  do 
without  means  and  processes ;  nor  can  he  be 
a  dreamer  and  nothing  besides,  who  so  en¬ 
forces  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  genius  in 
life  like  the  genius  of  energy  and  ambition — 

I  no  rivals,  to  college  or  worldly  ambition,  so 
I  formidable  as  those  earnest,  determined  minds 
which  achieve  eminence  by  persistent  appli- 
I  cation.  The  chapter  on  College  Romance  is 
I  pitched  in  the  same  key ;  that  on  the  “  First 
j  Ijook  of  the  W’otid”  is  an  excellent  example 
I  of  Ik  Marvel’s  composite  manner — the  alli- 
!  ance  of  sagacious  raillery  and  pathetic  senti- 
I  ment. 

I  Perhaps  his  forte  lies  chiefly  in  thordeli- 
j  neation  of  domestic  sorrow,  wherein  hia 
I  power  and  reality  are  even  painfully  felt ; 
j  but  is  he  not  too  apt  to  protract  and  inteo- 
I  sify  such  delineation,  line  upon  line — and  in¬ 
deed  to  dally  with  ideal  affliction,  and  pursue 
its  lurking  details  too  far,  until  the  reader 
impatiently  recoils  from  what  takes  tl^e  shape 
of  a  morbid  anatomy,  an  experimentalising 
I  upon  hia  tenderest  sympathies,  an  almost 
i  wanton  empiricism  in  matters  of  life  and 
I  death  ?  To  be  woven  into  “  such  stuff  as 
j  dreams  are  made  of,”  these  threads  of  wak- 
*  ing  anguish  are  too  fine-spun,  tod  long-drawn 
out,  too  intricately  netted  with  the  heart¬ 
strings.  And  the  heart  is  apt  to  resent  this, 
as  among  the  unwarrantable  gratuities  of 
Fiction.  The  charm  of  melancbbly  may  be 
overstrained,  till  exhaustion  ensues,  and  col¬ 
lapse  ;  and  then  such  woe-worn  broodings 
are  shunned,  and  exiled  from 

The  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet  psin. 
They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  nor  find  a  home 
again.* 

Under  the  “Autumn”  division  there  is 
some  fine  healthy  writing,  always  tender,  and 
generally  true,  on  manly  hope  and  manly 
love — with  wholesome  sarcasm  on  that  “  kind 
of  Pelhamism,”  affecting  ignorance  of  plain 
things  and  people,  and  knowingness  in  bril¬ 
liancies,  **  that  is  very  apt  to  overtake  one  in 
the  first  blush  of  manhood” — when  the  law 
is,  to  conceal  what  tells  of  the  man,  and 
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cover  it  with  what  smacks  of  the  rott^. 
Home  peace  and  sanctity  is  reverently  de¬ 
scribed,  and  so  we  land  in  the  “  Winter” 
quarter — Age — when  the  “sweeping  eut- 
lines  of  life,  that  once  lay  before  the  vision 
— rolling  into  wide  billows  of  years,  like  easy 
lifts  of  a  broad  mountain  range — now  seem 
close-packed  together  as  with  a  Titan  hand  ; 
and  you  see  only  crowded,  craggy  heights, 
like  Alpine  fastnesses,  parted  with  glaciers 
of  grief,  and  leaking  abundant  tears.”  Then 
•omes  the  death  of  the  true  wife,  aged  in 
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years,  not  in  heart,  and  the  marriage  of  sons 
and  daughters,  and  the  birth  of  grandchild* 
ren.  The  old  man  enters  feebly,  and  with 
floating  glimpses  of  glee,  into  the  cheer  and 
rejoicings  of  the  young  people’s  festive  days. 
And  then — 

Eve  saddens  into  Night — 

the  old  man  falls  asleep,  past  earthly  waking 
— “  to  sleep,  perchance  to  dream,”  else¬ 
where,  and  to  be  disturbed  by  the  rustling 
of  Time’s  curtains  never  more. 


From  Bealley’t  HUeellaov. 

AN  ELIZABETHAN  PEPYS. 


Robert  Cart,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  seems 
in  many  respects  to  have  been  the  prototype 
of  the  celebrated  Pepys.  His  Lordship’s 
autobiography  lacks  the  quaintness  of  Lord 
Braybrpoke’s  hero,  and  certainly  Cary’s 
tastes  were  not  so  general  as  those  of  Pepys, 
who,  in  addition  to  a  rigid  eye  to  his  own 
interests,  found  leisure  to  cultivate  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  drama,  to  frequent  balls,  and 
to  keep  company  with  the  fashionable  and 
the  gay;  but  still  there  are  so  many  points 
of  resemblance,  that  the  admirers  of  Pepys 
will  find  much  in  Cary  that  is  calculated  to 
throw  amusing  light  on  the  history  of  the 
^mes.  Hlh  career  is  that  of  a  pure,  unmiti¬ 
gated  time-server,  one  determined  to  achieve 
court  preferment  at  whatever  cost  of  dignity 
or  seU-respect — promotion  being  the  pole- 
star  of  his  life,  and  self-aggrandizement  his 
only  glory.  He  makes  no  secret  as  to  the 
idols  whom  he  served,  or  as  to  the  degrada¬ 
tion  which  their  worship  involved  ;  nor  does 
be  seek  to  assume  the  office  of  historian  in 
the  larger  sense  of  the  term ;  but  his  posi¬ 
tion  is  such  that  he  cannot  tell  his  own  story 
without  furnishing  numerous  incidental  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  characters  of  his  regal  con¬ 
temporaries  ;  and  as  incidental  information  of 
this  kind  is  always  more  truthful  (because 
more  unguarded)  than  direct  narrative.  Lord 
Monmouth's  contributions  to  historical  litera¬ 
ture  are  of  no  mean  value. 

Cary’s  Memoirs  were  first  published  from 


the  original  MS.  by  his  descendant,  the  Earl 
of  Cork  and  Orrery,  who,  with  rather  ques¬ 
tionable  taste,  modernized  both  style  and 
orthography.  After  being  for  a  long  time 
scarce,  an  edition,  containing  many  valuable 
notes,  was  published  in  Edinburgh  forty- five 
years  ago,  since  which  time,  the  work  has 
not  been  much  known,  except  among  anti¬ 
quaries. 

Cary  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Cary, 
afterwards  Lord  Hunsdon,  who  held  office  in 
the  court  of  Elizabeth,  so  that  in  respect  of 
court  life,  our  author  was  literally  “  to  the 
matter  born.”  At  the  outset  of  his  career,  he 
endeavored  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
virgin  queen  by  his  style  of  living.  “  I  lived 
in  court,”  says  he,  “  had  small  means  of  my 
friends,  yet  Cod  so  blessed  me  that  I  was 
ever  able  to  keep  company  with  the  best.  In 
all  triumphs,  I  was  one  ;  either  at  tilt,  tour¬ 
ney,  or  barriers ;  in  masque  or  balls.  I  kept 
men  and  horses  far  above  my  rank,  and  so 
continued  a  long  time.”  It  does  not  appear 
that  Cary  had,  like  Pepys,  any  innate  love 
of  pleasure,  and  accordingly,  he  did  not 
maintain  similar  style  when  he  came  to 
obtain  office.  At  the  beginning  he  simply 
affected  splendor  as  part  of  his  stock-in-trade. 
His  bidding  for  employment  was  not  unob¬ 
served,  and  his  first  royal  commission  was  a 
message  to  King  James,  relative  to  the  infa¬ 
mous  execution  of  his  mother,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
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“  Few  or  none  in  the  court  being  willing 
to  undertake  that  journey,  her  Majesty  sent 
me  to  the  King  of  Scots  to  make  known  her 
innocence  (?)  of  her  sister’s  death,  with 
letters  of  credence  from  herself,  to  assure  all 
that  I  should  affirm.”  The  mission  was  one 
of  extreme  danger,  as  the  Scotch  were  in¬ 
censed  at  the  murder  of  their  queen,  and 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  exercise  lynch- 
law  on  the  London  emissary ;  and  James, 
who  already  was  aspiring  to  Elizabeth’s 
sceptre,  dissembled,  as  to  make  liis  subjects 
believe  that  he  was  also  sharing  in  the 
national  grief  at  the  consummation  of  such  a 
tragedy.  He  loudly  threatened  revenge  on 
Elizabeth;  and  simple  Archbishop  Spottis- 
woode  has  it,  that  “  Solomon”  denied  audi¬ 
ence  to  Cary,  refused  his  letters,  and  that 
they  reached  the  Council  only  in  consequence 
of  two  officials  having  unauthorizedly  re-  1 
ceived  them.  The  truth  is,  that  James  sent 
two  of  his  household  to  Berwick,  with  a  civil 
message  to  Cary,  that  his  life  would  be  in 
danger  if  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  that  he 
should  deliver  his  despatches  to  the  two 
messengers.  Cary,  who  Rad  verbal  commu¬ 
nications  to  make,  wrote  to  the  Queen  for 
instructions,  and  she  authorized  him  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  King’s  proposal. 

After  some  services  on  the  Continent,  and 
on  the  Scotch  border,  Cary  married,  and  so 
jeopardized  his  popularity  with  Elizabeth, 
who  invariably  “  took  the  pet,”  when  any 
one  of  her  attaches  assumed  the  fetters  of 
wedlock.  “  I  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  Hugh  Trevannion,  a  gentlewoman, 
more  for  her  worth  than  her  wealth ;  for  her 
estate  was  but  five  hundred  pounds  a  year 
jointure,  and  she  had  between  five  and  six 
hundred  pounds  in  her  purse.  Neither  did 
•he  marry  me  for  any  great  wealth  ;  for  I 
had  in  all  the  world  but  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year  pension  out  of  the  exchequer,  and 
tliat  was  but  during  pleasure,  and  1  was  near 
a  thousand  pounds  in  debt;  besides,  the 
Queen  was  mightily  offended  with  me  for 
marrying,  and  most  of  my  best  friends  ;  only 
my  father  was  no  ways  displeased  at  it, 
which  gave  me  great  content.”  Mrs.  Cary, 
however  deficient  in  dowry,  had,  like  her 
lord,  a  sharp  instinct  towards  the  main 
chance,  and  it  was  doubtless  this  identity  of 
disposition  that  formed  the  basis  of  their 
attachment.  The  wedding  being  over,  Cary 
was  anxious  for  a  renewal  of  the  royal  favor, 
but  this  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  as 
it  was  not  easy  for  Queen  Bess  to  overlook 
the  peculiar  offence  of  which  tbe  culprit  had 
been  guilty.  Cary  made  the  attempt.  He 


left  Carlisle,  where  he  had  been  residing  with 
his  wife,  in  order  to  attend  to  some  law  busi¬ 
ness  in  I<ondon.  The  time  was  auspicious, 
for  it  was  the  anniversary  of  tbe  coronation, 
and  the  f^tes  were  to  be  of  unwonted  splen¬ 
dor.  “  I  prepared  a  present  for  her  Majesty,” 
says  our  hero,  “  which,  with  my  caparison*, 
cost  me  above  four  hundred  pounds.  1  came 
into  the  triumph  [one  of  the  f^tes]  unknown 
of  any  one.  1  was  the  forsaken  knight,  that  * 
had  vowed  solitariness,  but  hearing  of  this 
great  triumph,  thought  to  honor  my  mistress 
with  my  best  service,  and  then  to  return 
to  my  wonted  mourning.  The  triumph 
ended,  and  all  things  well  passed  over  to  the 
Queen’s  liking.  I  then  made  myself  known 
in  court ;  and  for  the  time  1  staid  there,  was 
daily  conversant  with  my  old  companions 
and  friends  ;  but  it  soon  fell  out  that  I  made 
no  long  stay.”  Elizabeth  was  aware  of  his 
presence,  and  as  her  resentment  had  not  had 
time  to  subside,  she  took  means  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  the  service  on  which  he  was  order¬ 
ed  off  was  significant  of  the  temper  of  tbe 
royal  mind.  Cary’s  brother  was  marshal  of 
Berwick,  and  King  James  had  desired  an 
interview  with  him,  at  the  boundary  road 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  order  to  send 
a  communication  to  his  sister  of  England. 
It  would  have  been  no  great  matter  for  tbe 
Berwick  functionary  to  have  stepped  to  the 
Scotch  border,  but  simple  as  it  was,  he  dared 
not  do  it,  without  the  express  sanction  of 
his  sovereign.  “  My  brother,”  says  the 
exile,  “  sent  notice  to  my  father  of  the  King’s 
desire.  My  father  showed  the  letter  to  the 
Queen.  She  was  not  willing  that  my  brother 
should  stir  out  of  Berwick ;  but  knowing, 
though  she  would  not  know,  that  1  was  iu 
court,  she  said,  *  I  hear  your  fine  sun,  that 
has  lately  married  so  worthily,  is  hereabouts; 
send  him,  if  you  will,  to  know  the  King’s 
pleasure.’  My  father  answered,  ‘  he  knew  I 
would  be  glad  to  obey  her  commands.’  But 
Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  so  caught :  *  No,* 
said  she,  'do  you  bid  him  go,  for  1  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.’  ” 

Thus,  then,  John  Cary,  who  might  have 
crossed  the  street  in  order  to  meet  the  Scotch 
monarch,  was  ordered  to  remain  at  home, while 
Robert,  who  was  upwards  of  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  had  to  do  duty 
in  his  stead.  Most  men  would  have  revolted 
from  a  mistress  so  capricious  ;  but  the  supple 
Robert  bent  like  a  twig  before  the  storm,  and 
in  due  season  was  raised  again.  It  is  not 
stated  on  what  business  he  was  sent  to 
James  ;  but  he  went  to  the  border  and  met 
1  him  according  to  arrangement ;  and  returned 
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again  nith  all  possible  despatch  to  Hampton 
Court.  Elizabeth  refused  to  see  him;  but  as  he 
firmly  persisted  in  delivering  his  message  and 
letters  to  none  but  the  Queen  in  person,  her 
Majesty  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  grant  him 
an  audience. 

“  With  much  ado  I  was  called  for  in  ;  and 
1  was  left  alone  with  her.  Our  first  encoun¬ 
ter  w  IS  stormy  and  terrible,  which  I  passed 
over  with  silence.  After  she  had  spoken 
her  pleasure  of  me  and  my  wife,  I  told  her 
that  she  herself  was  the  fault  of  my  marriage, 
and  that  if  she  had  but  graced  me  with  the 
least  of  her  favors,  1  bad  never  left  her,  nor 
her  court ;  and  seeing  she  was  the  chief  cause 
of  my  misfortune,  1  would  never  off  my 
knees  till  I  had  kissed  her  hand  and  obtained 
my  pardon.  She  was  not  displeased  with 
my  excuse  ;  and  so  having  her  princely  word 
that  she  had  pardoned  and  forgotten  all  my 
faults,  1  kissed  her  hand  and  came  forth  to 
the  presence,  and  was  in  the  court  as  I  ever 
was  before.  Thus  God  did  for  me  to  bring 
me  in  favor  with  my  sovereign ;  for  if  this  I 
occasion  had  been  slipped,  it  may  be  I  should 
never,  never  have  seen  her  face  more.” 

Cary  returned  to  the  north,  and  acted  as 
his  father’s  substitute  as  warden  of  the 
Eastern  March,  and  performed  great  feats  in 
capturing  and  slaying  Scotch  robbers.  His 
father  died,  and  be  was  allowed  to  succeed 
him,  but  unfortunately  without  any  salary 
being  allowed  him,  **  until  the  Queen’s  plea¬ 
sure  should  be  known and  as  by  this  time 
he  had  two  children,  he  did  not  at  all  relish 
the  terms  on  which  he  held  oflSce.  “  I  con¬ 
tinued  so  about  a  twelvemonth,  and  lived  at 
my  own  charge,  which  impaired  my  poor 
estate  very  much.”  All  applications  to  head¬ 
quarters  were  unattended  to,  and  in  despair 
Cary  boldly  determined  to  quit  his  post  with¬ 
out  leave,  and  confront  the  Queen  in  person. 
Mr.  Secretary  Cecil,  and  his  own  brother, 
who  was  chamberlain,  gave  him  the  cold 
shoulder,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him ;  but  “  it  pleased  God  to  send  Mr.  Killi- 
grew,  one  of  the  privy  chamber,  to  pass 
by  where  1  was  walking,  who  saluted  me 
very  kindly  and  bade  me  welcome.  1  answered 
him  very  kindly,  and  he  perceiving  me  very 
sad  and  something  troubled,  asked  me  why 
1  was  so.  1  told  him  the  reason.”  Killigrew 
promised  to  plead  his  cause,  and  he  evinced 
considerable  dexterity  in  his  management  of 
Elizabeth. 

“Away  went  Killigrew,  and  I  stayed  for  his 
return.  He  told  the  Queen  that  ahe  was  more 
beholden  to  one  mao  than  to  many  others  that 
made  greater  show  of  their  love  and  service. 


She  was  desirous  to  know  who  it  was.  He  told 
her  it  was  myself,  who,  not  having  seen  her  for 
a  twelvemonth  and  more,  could  no  longer  en¬ 
dure  to  be  deprived  of  so  great  a  happiness ; 
but  took  post  with  all  speed  to  come  up  to 
see  your  Majesty,  and  to  kiss  your  band,  and 
so  to  return  instantly  again.  She  presently 
sent  him  back  for  me,  and  received  me  with 
more  grace  and  favor  than  ever  she  had  done 
before ;  and  after  1  had  been  with  her  a 
pretty  while,  she  was  called  for  to  go  to  her 
sports.  She  arose,  1  took  her  by  the  arm 
and  led  her  to  her  standing.  My  brother, 
and  Mr.  Secretary,  seeing  this,  thought  it 
more  than  a  miracle.  She  continued  her 
favor  to  roe  the  time  1  stayed,  which  was  not 
long  ;  for  she  took  order  that  I  should  have 
five  hundred  pounds  out  of  the  Exchequer 
for  the  time  1  had  served  ;  and  1  had  a 
atent  given  me  under  the  great  seal,  to  be 
er  warden  of  the  East  March.  And  thus 
was  1  preserved  by  a  pretty  jest,  when  wise 
men  thought  1  had  wrought  my  own  wrack. 
For  out  of  weakness  God  can  show  strength, 
and  his  goodness  was  never  wanting  to  me 
in  any  extremity.’* 

He  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
Middle  March,  and  after  an  absence  of  five 
years  he  again  visited  court.  Elizabeth’s 
end  was  now  at  hand,  and  possibly  this  in¬ 
duced  her  to  be  tolerant  of  old  favorites.  “  I 
found  the  Queen  ill  disposed,  and  she  kept 
her  inner  lodging ;  yet  she,  hearing  of  my 
arrival,  sent  for  me.  I  found  her  sitting  in 
one  of  her  withdrawing  chambers,  sitting 
low  upon  her  cushions.  She  called  me  to 
her :  1  kissed  her  band,  and  told  her  it  was 
my  chiefest  happiness  to  see  her  in  $afety 
and  in  health,  (!)  which  I  wished  might  long 
continue.  She  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
wrung  it  hard,  and  said,  ‘  No,  Robin,  I  am 
not  well,’  and  then  discoursed  with  me  of 
her  indisposition,  and  that  her  heart  had  been 
sad  and  heavy  for  ten  or  twelve  days;  and 
in  her  discourse  she  fetched  not  so  few  as 
forty  or  fifty  great  sighs.  1  was  grieved  at  the 
first  to  see  her  in  this  plight ;  lor  in  all  my 
life-time  before,  I  never  knew  her  fetch  a 
sigh,  but  when  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  be¬ 
headed.  Then  upon  my  knowledge  she  shed 
many  tears  and  sighs,  manifesting  her  inno¬ 
cence  that  she  never  gave  consent  to  the 
death  of  that  queen.”  'This  was  on  Saturday. 
Next  day  she  was  to  go  to  chapel ;  but  she 
was  found  too  weak  for  that,  and  service  was 
ordered  in  the  private  closet,  but  that  also 
was  too  much  for  the  dying  queen,  “  and  she 
had  cushions  laid  for  her,  hard  by  the  private 
closet,  and  there  she  heard  service.  From  that 
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day  forward  she  grew  worse  and  worse.  She 
remained  upon  her  cushions  four  days  and 
nights  at  the  least.  All  about  her  could  not 
persuade  her  either  to  take  any  sustenance 
or  go  to  bed.” 

Cary’s  wardenship  was  dependent  on  the 
life  of  Elizabeth,  and  seeing  clearly,  notwith* 
standing  his  lying  flattery  to  the  monarch 
herself,  that  she  had  not  long  to  live,  he  be¬ 
thought  him  of  propitiating  her  successor. 
He  accordingly  sent  a  letter  to  his  old  friend 
James,  acquainting  him  with  the  exact  state 
of  afl^rs,  and  told  him  that  “  if  his  Majesty 
would  not  stir  from  Edinburgh,  and  if  of 
that  sickness  she  should  die,  he  would  be 
the  first  man  that  should  bring  him  news  of 
it.”  As  usual  in  all  similar  undertakings, 
Cary,  while  in  process  of  executing  his  vul¬ 
ture  task,  consoles  himself  with  a  rag  of 
piety.  “  I  did  assure  myself  it  was  neither 
unjust  nor  unhonest  for  me  to  do  for  myself, 
if  God  at  that  time  should  call  her  to  his 
mercy.” 

When  Elizabeth  became  speechless,  and 
made  signs  for  the  archbishop  and  her  chap¬ 
lains  to  come  to  her,  Cary  “went  in  with 
them  and  sat  upon  his  knees,  full  of  tears  to 
see  that  heavy  sight.”  After  detailing  the 
length  and  fervency  of  the  archbishop’s  in¬ 
tercessions,  Cary  goes  on  to  state :  “  I  went 
to  my  lodging  and  left  word  with  one  in  the 
cofferer’s  chamber  to  call  me,  if  that  night  it 
was  thought  she  would  die,  and  gave  the 

r>rter  an  angel  to  let  me  in  at  any  lime  when 
called.  Between  one  and  two  of  the  clock 
on  Thursday  morning,  he  that  I  left  in  the 
cofferer’s  chamber  brought  me  word  the 
Queen  was  dead.”  Cary  rushed  to  the  palace, 
but  the  lords  of  the  council  were  there  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  had  given  orders  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted;  but  by  favor  of  the 
comptroller,  he  was  after  some  delay  allowed 
to  enter.  After  passing  through  the  cofferer’s 
chamber,  where  "all  the  ladies  were  weeping 
bitterly,”  he  was  shown  into  the  privy  cham¬ 
ber,  where  the  council  was  assembled.  This 
body  evidently  had  penetrated  Cary’s  inten¬ 
tions,  as  be  mentions  that  he  “  was  caught 
hold  of  and  assured  that  he  should  not  go 
for  Scotland  till  their  pleasures  were  further 
known.”  His  answer  as  given  by  himself  is 
equivocal.  "  1  told  them  I  came  of  purpose 
to  that  end.”  It  is  not  likely  that  be  would 
have  bearded  the  whole  council,  and  he  pro¬ 
bably  wished  them  to  believe  that  he  came 
to  obtain  their  sanction  “  to  that  end.”  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  council  gave  strict  injunc¬ 
tions  that  none  should  be  allowed  to  leave 
except  their  own  servants,  to  prepare  their 


equipages,  and  Cary  was  left  in  one  of  the 
lobbies,  to  follow  out  his  own  medilations. 
His  brother,  who  had  had  little  sleep  during 
the  queen’s  illness,  was  in  bed.  "  1  got  him 
up,”  says  our  author,  "  with  all  speed,  and 
when  the  council’s  men  were  going  out  of  the 
gate,  my  brother  thrust  to  the  gate.  The 

forter  knowing  him  to  be  a  great  officer,  let 
im  out.  I  pressed  afU  r  him  and  was  stayed 
by  the  porter.  My  brother  said  angrily  to 
the  porter,  *  Let  him  out,  I  will  answer  for 
him.’  Whereupon  I  was  suffered  to  pass, 
which  I  was  not  a  little  glad  of.” 

Cary  rode  to  Charing  Cross  to  the  lodging 
of  the  Knight-marshal,  and  remained  there 
till  nine  o’clock,  by  which  lime  the  council 
had  returned  to  Whitehall.  Through  the 
marshal  he  made  offer  of  his  services  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Scotland,  and  the  council  professed 
to  accept  them.  Cary  hastened  to  receive 
his  orders,  but  meanwhile  one  of  the  lords  ^ 
whispered  to  the  marshal  that  if  Cary  came 
"  they  would  stay  him,  and  send  some  other 
in  his  stead.”  The  victim  wa.s  “  between  the 
two  gates,”  when  this  gratifying  intelligence 
was  communicated,  and  he  had  barely  time 
to  make  his  escape.  He  started  immediately 
for  the  north,  and  reached  Doncaster  on  the 
same  night,  (Thursday.)  On  Friday  he 
reached  his  own  house  at  Withrington,  and, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  he  somewhat  presumptu¬ 
ously  ordered  that  James  should  be  proclaim¬ 
ed  at  Morpeth  and  Alnwick.  Continuing  his 
journey,  he  reached  Norham  on  Saturday  at 
twelve,  and  he  might  at  the  same  rate  have 
reached  James  before  supper.-time ;  but  his 
horse,  disliking  his  break-neck  spet  d,  first  ca.st 
him  and  then  “  struck  him  a  great  blow  on 
the  head  that  made  him  shed  much  blcod.” 
This  necessitated  a  slacker  gallop,  and  the 
King  was  in  bed  before  the  self-constituted 
envoy  "  knocked  at  the  gate”  of  Holyrood. 

"  I  was  quickly  let  in  and  carried  up  to  the 
King’s  hed-chamber.  I  kneeled  by  him  and 
saluted  him  by  bis  title  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland.  He  gave  me  his  hand 
to  kiss,  and  bade  me  welcome.  After  he  had 
long  discoursed  of  the  manner  of  the  Queen's 
sickness  and  of  her  death,  he  asked  what 
letters  I  had  from  the  council  ?  I  told  him, 
none;  and  acquainted  him  bow  narrowly  I 
escaped  from  them.  And  yet  I  had  brought 
him  a  blue  ring  from  a  fair  lady,  that  I  hoped 
would  give  him  assurance  of  the  truth  that  I 
had  reported.  He  took  it  and  looked  upon 
it,  and  said,  "  It  is  enough :  I  know  by  this 
you  are  a  trusty  messenger.” 

Thus  did  our  hero,  with  great  effort  and  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  perform,  in  three  days,  a 
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service  which  the  eleotnc  tele^ph  would 
DOW  do  in  as  many  minutes.  James  promised 
to  reward  him,  and  possibly  intended  to  do 
BO ;  but  alas  for  the  favor  of  princes !  it  was 
not  to  be  depended  on,  exposed  as  it  was  not 
only  to  the  ro^al  caprice,  but  also  to  the 
opposition  of  interested  courtiers.  Next 
morning  James,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
sent  Lord  Hume  to  inquire  how  his  courier 
would  like  to  be  rewarded.  With  bis  usual 
smoothness,  Cary  began  on  a  low  scale.  “  1 
desired  my  Lord  to  say  to  bis  Majesty  from  me 
that  1  had  no  reason  to  importune  him  for  any 
suit,  for  that  as  yet  I  had  not  done  him  any 
aervice ;  but  my  huinbie  request  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  to  admit  me  a  gentleman  of  his  bed¬ 
chamber  ;  and  hereafter  1  knew,  if  bis  Ma¬ 
jesty  saw  me  worthy,  I  should  not  want  to 
taste  of  his  bounty.”  Cary,  from  his  experi¬ 
ence  of  Elizabeth,  knew  that  a  thriving  cour- 
tier  should  always  be  near  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  and  there  was,  therefore,  good 
policy  in  bis  mock-humility.  James  complied 
with  his  request.  He  whs  sworn  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  and  that  same 
evening  assisted  at  the  royal  toilette.  But 
when  James  went  to  England,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  not  con&rmed,  and  worse  still, 
“whereas  I  was  promised  one  hundred 
pounds  in  fee-farm,  it  was  cut  down  to  one 
hundred  marks.” 

^  The  truth  is,  the  council  were  mortally  in¬ 
censed  at  him  for  having  anticipated  them  in 
the  tidings  of  Elizabeth’s  death.  Their 
address  to  James  contains  two  topics ;  the 
first  congratulating  him  on  his  accession,  and 
ihe  second  bitterly  accusing  Cary  for  his  want 
of  “  ail  decency,  good  manners,  and  respect,” 
in  not  waiting  for  an  authorized  report  of  the 
death  of  “  the  bright  occidental  star.”  The 
document  was  signed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
thirty-three  members  of  the  council,  amongst 
whom  was  Cary’s  own  brother.  Lord  Huns- 
don^  who  was  irritated  at  having  been  made 
the  instrument  of  his  escape. 

Lady  Cary  (her  husbwd  had  received 
military  knighthood  from  Essex)  found  more 
favor  from  the  new  queen  than  her  lord  from 
bis  Majesty,  she  having  obtained  the  office  of 
mistress  of  her  “  sweet  coffers,”  an  appoint¬ 
ment  corresponding  to  the  post  now  held  by 
the  mistress  of  the  robes.  But  as  a  set-off 
against  this,  Cary  lost  his  wardenship.  Still, 
even  at  this  low  ebb  his  habitual  composure 
did  not  desert  him,  and  his  after  success 
affords  a  good  lesson  to  courtiers,  as  well  as 
to  others,  never  to  despair,  even  when  encom¬ 
passed  by  the  darkest  clouds.  Our  courtier 
went  down  to  Norham  to  arrange  for  the 


transfer  of  his  wardenship,  (for  which  be  was 
to  receive  compensation,)  when,  as  be  rather 
profanely  alleges,  “  God  put  it  into  my  mind 
to  go  to  Dunfermline  to  see  the  King’s  second 
son.  I  found  him  a  very  weak  child.”  This 
was  the  then  Duke  of  York,  and  afterwards 
Charles  the  First.  Next  season  the  young 
Duke  was  to  be  removed  from  Scotland  to 
England,  and  Cary  exerted  himself  that  his 
wife  should  become  custodier  of  his  Royal 
Highness.  “  There  were  many  great  ladies, 
suitors  for  the  keeping  of  the  Duke;  but 
when  they  did  see  how  weak  a  child  he  was, 
and  not  likely  to  live,  their  hearts  were  down, 
and  none  of  them  was  desirous  to  take  charge 
of  him.”  Lady  Cary  obtained  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  “Those  who  wished  me  no  good 
were  glad  of  it,  thinking  that  if  the  Duke 
should  die  in  our  charge,  (bis  weakness  being 
such  as  gave  them  great  cause  to  suspect  it,) 
then  it  would  not  be  thought  fit  that  we 
should  remain  in  court  after.’’  Here  follows 
some  more  profane  garrulity  on  the  subject 
of  the  convalescence  of  the  Duke,  wherein 
Master  Cary  would  have  it  to  appear  that 
Providence  preserved  the  life  of  Charles  the 
First  in  order  that  the  enemies  of  Cary  might 
be  disapp>ointed !  What  a  comnaentary  does 
the  after-history  of  England  throw  on  this 
wretched  hypothesis!  Nevertheless,  Cary 
and  his  wife  did  run  a  serious  risk  in  under¬ 
taking  the  charge  of  a  child  so  rickety  as 
Charles  was  at  the  time.  He  was  above  four 
years  of  age  when  intrusted  to  their  keeping, 
and  yet  he  could  not  speak  or  walk ;  and  in 
fact,  from  excessive  weakness  in  the  ankle 
joints,  he  could  not  even  stand  upright  with¬ 
out  assistance.  James,  in  his  impatience, 
wished  an  operation  to  be  performed  on  the 
tongue,  and  to  have  the  limbs  encased  in  iron 
boots :  but  Lady  Cary  bad  more  faith  in  na¬ 
ture  than  in  surgical  art,  and  being  at  length 
rmitted  to  have  her  own  way,  the  child 
came  strong  before  be  attained  his  eleventh 
year.  From  the  care  of  the  Duke,  “  my  wife 
got  me  a  suite  of  the  King  that  was  worth  to 
me  afterwards  four  or  five  thousand  pounds. 
I  had  the  charge  given  me  of  the  Duke’s 
household,  and  none  allowed  to  his  service 
but  such  as  I  gave  way  to;  hy  vhich  meant 
I  preferred  to  him  a  number  of  my  otm 
servant*.  *  *  *  My  daughter  was  brought 
up  with  the  King’s  daughter,  (the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  afterwards  the  unfortunate  Queen 
of  Bohemia.)  *  *  *  My  wife  had  four 

hundred  pounds  a-year  pension  duiing  her 
life,  and  by  being  in  the  privy  lodgings  of 
the  Duke,  got  better  esteem  of  the  mng  and 
Queen.” 
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So  far  all  was  sunshine  for  Master  C$aj, 
but  a  storm  was  at  hand.  For  at  eleven  years 
of  age  it  was  judged  expedient  that  the  Duke 
should  have  a  formal  establishment,  and 
Prince  Henry,  the  heir  apparent,  who  had 
begun  public  life,  undertook  the  ordering  of 
the  arrangements.  Being  probably  of  opinion 
that  the  Garys,  while  very  good  nurses,  were 
not  the  fittest  persons  to  form  the  mind  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood-royal,  he  resolved  that  a 
Scotch  gentleman,  whom  Cary  admits  to  have 
been  “  of  great  learning  and  very  good  worth,” 
should  be  sent  for  **  out  of  Ireland  from  his 
service  there,”  and  placed  at  the  bead  of  the 
new  household,  while  Cary  should  be  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  "second  violin,”  Of  course 
Providence  again  interfered  on  behalf  of  its 
especial  favorite.  The  King  in  council  was 
about  to  ratify  the  Prince’s  plan,  when  Lord 
Chamberlain  Suffolk  interposed  on  behalf  of 
Cary,  and  the  facile  monarch  consented  that 
the  arrangement  should  be  exactly  reversed ; 
Cary  to  be  first,  and  the  Caledonian  gentle¬ 
man  from  the  Emerald  Isle  to  be  second  in 
authority.  The  Prince  endeavored  to  upset 
this  decision,  but  the  utmost  that  he  could 
accomplish  was  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
King  that  no  alterations  should  be  made  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  Cary  would  consent  to.  The 
alteration  of  offices  proposed  by  the  Prince 
would  have  made  the  "Scots  gentleman” 
chief  of  the  bedchamber  and  master  of  the 
robes;  and  Cary  master  of 'the  privy  purse 
and  surveyor-general  of  bis  lands.  Our  hero, 
very  adroitly,  and  with  assumed  humility, 
protested  that  his  objection  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  bis  Royal  Highness  proceeded  from 
hU  inability  to  survey  lands,  while,  "  if  he  had 
skill  in  any  thing,  he  thought  he  could  tell 
how  to  make  good  clothes,”  and  by  this 
manoeuvre  he  carried  his  point,  even  with  the 
Prince, 

Shortly  after  this  transaction,  Prince  Henry 
died,  and  then  a  new  disappointment  was  in 
store  for  Cary.  We  have  seen  that  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  bedchamber  in  the  house¬ 
hold  of  Charles  while  Duke  of  York;  but 
when  Henry  died,  Charles,  of  course,  became 
Prince,  and  the  chief  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
establishment  was  a  chamberlain,  and  not  a 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.  Master  Ca¬ 
ry’s  parasites,  like  the  "weird  sisters”  in 
Macbeth,  had  prophesied  that  be  should  be 
chamberlain  :  but  Master  Cary  was  not  con¬ 
tent  with  this;  be  wished  to  retain  the  bed¬ 
chamber  appointment  in  addition :  in  other 
words,  to  be  a  pluralist.  When  the  vacancy 
took  place,  Cary  urged  the  precedent  of  Lord 
Somerset,  who  was  the  King’s  chamberlain. 


and  yet  kept  the  bedchamber.  "True,” 
repli^  the  opposition,  "  but  he  is  a  favorite, 
and  never  any  before  had  them  both.”  "  But 
there  is  the  Scots  gentleman,”  pleaded  our 
friend ;  "  he  is  surveyor-general,  and  yet  holds 
bis  place  in  the  beachamber.”  "  True 
again,”  retorted  the  opposition,  "  but  his  is 
a  petty  office,  and  the  chamberlain’s  is  of  a 
high  nature.” 

By  stratagem  Cary  was  induced  to  declare 
before  the  Prince  that  he  would  not  give  up 
the  bedchamber  for  tbe  chamberlainship ; 
then  the  King  was  got  over  to  the  opinion  that 
one  man  should  not  bold  both  offices ;  and 
ultimately,  but  in  a  secret  manner.  Lord  Rox¬ 
burgh  was  appointed  chamberlain.  Cary 
having  got  scent  of  the  foul  deed,  went  to  tbe 
Queen,  and  excited  her  Majesty’s  jealousy  by 
insisting  largely  on  the  secresy  of  tbe  elec¬ 
tion.  This  was  a  happy  conception,  as  at 
first  tbe  Queen  would  not  believe  that  such 
an  important  office  could  have  been  filled  up 
by  the  King  and  the  Prince  without  her  know¬ 
ledge  and  consent.  "  But  when,  by  Rox¬ 
burgh’s  wife,  she  was  assured  of  it,  she  sent 
for  me  agmn,  and  told  me  it  was  true  that  I 
had  said:  but  bade  me  trouble  myself  no 
further:  Aer  wrong  teas  more  than  mine,  and 
$he  would  right  both  herself  and  me."  Her 
Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  keep  her 
royal  word.  Roxburgh  was  ingloriously  sent 
back  to  his  native  north,  and  Cary  was  made 
chamberlain;  a  consummation  which  is  duly 
and  devoutly  acknowledged  as  a  special  act 
of  Divine  interference  "  on  my  part.” 

Lady  Cary  waited  on  the  Queen  till  the 
death  of  her  Majesty — "  her  house  was  then 
dissolved,  and  my  wife  was  forced  to  keep 
house  and  family,  which  was  out  of  our  way 
a  thousand  pounds  a-year  that  we  saved  be¬ 
fore.”  But  meanwhile  Cary  was  securing 
good  marriages  for  bis  sons  and  daughters, 
and  thrusting  them  into  every  orifice  of  court 
preferment  that  chanced  to  be  open.  In 
1661  he  was  created  Baron  of  Peppington, 
and  accompanied  Charles  to  Spain,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  fruitless  love  expedition  to  that 
country.  Two  years  afterwards,  James  died, 
and  Charles  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  Cary 
anew  lifted  his  eyes  in  expectation  of  promo¬ 
tion,  but  now  his  hopes  were  crushed  effeet- 
ually.  Charles  broke  up  bis  own  establish¬ 
ment,  and  adopted  the  household  of  hm 
father  with  scarcely  any  change.  Cary  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  connection  with  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  in  lieu  of  other  offices,  abolish¬ 
ed  and  prospective,  he  received  a  pension  of 
five  hundred  a-year,  and  obtained  a  further 
rise  in  tbe  peerage,  under  the  title  of  tbe 
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Earl  of  Monmouth.  He  predeceased  his  last 
master,  otherwise  it  is  just  possible  that  we 
might  have  seen  him  submerged  during  a 
portion  of  the  civil  wars,  and  then  again  float¬ 
ing  on  the  surface  as  a  functionary  in  the 
suite  of  Old  Noll.  His  title  became  extinct 


in  his  direct  male  line,  and  was  revived  again 
in  the  person  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  The  peerage  of  bis  father, 
Lord  Hounsdon,  has  been  longer-lived,  and 
is  still  perpetuated  in  an  existing  noble 
house. 


From  the  New  U  o  a  t  h  I  jr  UagaiiBe. 
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PROUXJUE  TO  THE  HUNDREDTH  VOLUME. 


If  the  marvellous  capability  of  Bottom  j 
the  Weaver  were  at  our  command,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  few  introductory  pages  with 
which  we  herald  the  birth  of  our  Hundredth 
Child  might  be  graced  by  some  reflection  of 
the  talents  of  the  many  notabilities  who  have 
stood  sponsors  for  the  long  line  of  its  elder 
brethren.  But  as  it  is  given  to  few  to  emu¬ 
late  the  ^nius  of  him  who  bad  “  simply  the 
best  wit  of  any  handicraftsman  in  Athens,” 
we  must  be  content  to  aspire  less,  and  tell 
our  story  with  as  much  modesty  as  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  our  own  deserts  will  permit  us. 

Nevertheless,  having  once  cited  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  an  authority  as  Bully  Bottom,  we 
cannot  part  with  him  without  adopting  his 
own  words  to  explain  our  purpose  : 

“  To  show  our  simple  skill,  that  is  the  true 
beginning  of  our  end.” 

To  do  so  we  must  carry  our  readers  back 
a  great  many  years,  but  we  will  endeavor  to 
make  the  retrospect  as  brief  as  possible. 

Like  the  origin  of  some  of  the  greatest 
nations,  the  commencement  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine  is  almost  lost  in  the  mists 
of  antiquity.  That  it  had  a  Pre-Adamite 
existence  before  it  assumed  the  shape  which 
it  at  present  wears,  the  inspection  of  certain 
volumes  a  good  deal  discolored  by  age,  and 
having  very  much  the  appearance  of  Annual 
Registers,  has  fully  satisfled  us.  There  were, 
indeed,  giants  even  in  those  days,  and  their 
names  are  still  on  the  record  of  fame,  but 
they  labored  amidst  a  mass  of  disjointed 
materials  which,  however  they  might  have 


acted  as  foils  in  the  particular  instances,  by 
no  means  combined  to  create  an  attractive 
unity. 

These  dim  ages  existed  antecedent  to  Anno 
Domini  1820,  but  in  that  year  of  grace  an¬ 
other  world  sprang  out  of  chaos,  and  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine^  assuming  very  much  of 
its  present  form,  became  a  planet  of  the 
first  importance  In  the  system  of  periodical 
literature. 

Thomas  Campbell,  a  name  for  ever  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  poetical  annals  of  England, 
was  the  first  editor,  and  during  the  ten  years 
of  his  rule  contributed  largely  to  the  maga- 
xine,  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse ;  his  “  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Poetry,”  and  many  of  the  songs, 
ballads,  and  metrical  pieces  which  are  now 
collected  in  his  works,  being  of  the  number. 
In  the  course  of  that  decade  his  eflbrts  were 
sustained  by  a  host  of  able  assistants,  seve¬ 
ral  of  whom  happily  survived  to  grace  the 
pages  of  the  New  Monthly  with  their  con¬ 
tributions  under  its  present  editorship.  A 
hasty  glance  at  the  list,  enumerating  only  a 
few,  will  show  how  valuable  was  the  aid 
which  Campbell  received. 

Hazlitt,  though  not  a  very  frequent,  was 
still  an  occasional  writer,  and  it  is  a  matter 
worthy  of  note  in  this  place,  that  the  last 
paper  he  ever  wrote,  bearing  the  title  of  the 
“  Sick  Chamber,”  appeared  in  the  New 
Monthly,  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  the  per¬ 
sonal  friend  and  literary  associate  of  Hazlitt, 
as  yet  unrewarded  by  either  coif  or  ermine, 
but  with  a  reputation  achieved  which  pro- 
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niised  all  that  haa  since  been  fulfilled,  was 
also  our  ally.  “  Elia”  was  another,  with  his 
“  Popular  Fallacies,”  and  other  quaint 
themes.  Barrt  Cornwall,  too,  who  even 
yet  has  not  ceased  to  strike  his  harmonious 
lyre.  Leigh  Hunt  was  there  with  his  preg¬ 
nant  wit  and  teeming  fancies  ;  Horace  and 
James  Smith,  humorous  alike  in  p|^oee  and 
verse ;  Shiel,  with  his  eloquently  descrip¬ 
tive  pen,  the  author  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  ‘‘Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar;”  his  gifted 
countrywoman.  Lady  Morgan,  contributing 
charming  chapters  on  “  Old  Dublin”  and 
more  m^ern  “  Strawberry  Hill ;”  her  hus¬ 
band,  Sir  Charles,  serious  and  useful, 
though  a  thought  too  heavy ;  Poole,  with 
liveliness  enough  to  float  a  folio ;  John 
O’Keefe,  the  veteran  dramatist,  cheerfully 
narrating  the  events  of  his  checkered  life; 
and  a  crowd  of  writers  besides,  who  shrouded 
their  gayeties  and  gravities  beneath  initials 
and  pseudonyms  whose  mystery  it  is  need¬ 
less  now  to  pierce.  During  this  period,  also, 
were  several  poetical  contributors,  one  of 
whom,  Joanna  Baillie,  had  already  taken 
her  place  in  the  literature  of  her  country ; 
and  the  names  of  others,  amongst  them  Mrs. 
Hemans,  Miss  Costello,  and  Miss  Landon, 
(L.  E.  L.,)  were  destined  also  to  endure. 
Nor  should  the  results  of  these  ten  years  be 
told  without  reference  being  made  to  Cvurs 
Redding,  the  editor’s  other  self,  whose  skill 
and  industry  moulded  the  Magazine  into  a 
real,  readable  shape.  This  gentleman,  we 
are  happy  to  state,  is  even  now  connected 
with  it. 

In  1830,  Campbell  retired  from  the  edi¬ 
torship,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
Edward  Lytton  Bclwer,  (now  Sir  Bclwer 
Lttton,)  but  under  whichev’er  designation, 
one  of  the  leading  novelists  of  England. 
About  the  same  period,  however,  Mr.  Bcl¬ 
wer  had  just  entered  parliament,  and  he 
found  it  difficult  to  avoid  infusing  a  political 
element  into  that  which  would  have  thriven 
better  had  it  been  distinguished  only  by  its 

[)urely  literary  character.  This  circumstance 
ed  to  his  abdication  after  a  reign  of  one 
year  and  nine  months ;  but  during  his  sway, 
several  first-rate  contributors  were  added  to 
the  Nevi  Monthly,  including  Lord  Normanbt 
— on  the  verge  of  bidding  adieu  to  his  lite¬ 
rary  career  for  a  more  brilliant  political  one, 
— Archdeacon -Wrangh am,  the  elegant  La¬ 
tinist, — Elliott,  the  Com  Law  Rhymer, — 
Thomas  Collet  Orattan,  popular  from  his 
“Highways  and  Byways,”  —  Banim,  the 
Irish  novelist, — Haynes  Batlt,  the  lightest 
songster  of  his  day, — Miss  Mittord,  Mre.  C. 


Gore,  Mart  Howm,  Lady  Blessington, 
who  supplied  a  new  attraction  in  her  “  Con¬ 
versations  with  Lord  Byron,” — Galt,  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  maintained  the 
reputation  of  “Vivian  Grey”  and  “  Contarini 
Fleming”  by  the  brilliant  audacity  of  “  Ixion 
in  Heaven’*  and  the  “  Infernal  Marriage.” 
This  was  the  era  of  magazine  portraiture, 
and  besides  that  of  the  Elditor  himself,  ap¬ 
peared — strikingly  contrasted — the  likeness 
of  Lord  Brougham  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
ton,  with  the  fresh  wreath  of  “  Rosalie” 
round  her  brow, — and  of  Batlt,  Poole, 
Miss  Mitford,  and  one  or  two  more. 

In  1834,  Theodore  Hook  broke  ground 
in  a  new  direction,  publishing  as  a  serial  in 
the  New  Monthly  one  of  his  admirable 
comic  novels.  He  began  with  ‘‘  Gilbert 
Gurney,”  and  a  few  years  later — in  1840 — 
when  he  undertook  the  actual  duties  of  edi¬ 
torship — produced  “Fathers  and  Sons,” — 
the  last  of  hU  works.  In  the  interim,  he 
contributed  occasional  papers,  and  while  his 
connection  with  the  Magazine  lasted,  addi¬ 
tional  force  flowed  in  from  various  quarters. 
Thus,  in  1834,  Mrs.  Norton  and  Mrs.  8.  C. 
Hall  joined  the  New  Monthly.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  Laman  Blanchard — a  name 
never  breathed  without  a  sigh  by  those  who 
knew  him — put  on  for  the  first  time  the  man¬ 
tle  of  “  Elia,”  and  worthily  wore  it  to 
the  end.  In  1836  were  added  N.  P.  Wil¬ 
lis,  fresh  from  his  “  Pencillings,”  Leitcii 
Ritchie,  Savage  Landor,  and  Charles 
Swain,  of  whom  Manchester  is  now  so  deserv¬ 
edly  proud.  The  year  1837  was  fruitful  in 
Douglas  Jerrold,  overflowing  with  the 
sharp  satire  and  epigrammatic  wit  which 
have  since  identified  him  with  Punch; — 
Captain  Marrtat,  who  published  his  “Phan¬ 
tom  Ship”  in  the  New  Monthly ;  the  rival 
dramatists,  Buckstone  and  Planche;  Mr. 
FoRRESTiR,  alias  “Alfred  Crowquill,”  and 
Miss  Eliza  Cook.  In  1838  came  the  Right 
Hon.  T.  P.  Courtenay,  learned,  lucid,  and 
instructive ;  Quin,  the  Danubian  Traveller ; 
Leman  Rede,  and  Miss  Louisa  H.  Sheridan. 
The  example  set  by  Hook  and  Marrtat 
was  followed,  in  1839,  by  the  broad  comedy 
of  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  amongst  those  who 
became  contributors  that  year  were  the  Rev. 
G.  R  Gleio  ;  Howard,  the  naval  novelist ; 
that  lum»  naturce,  Sir  Lumley  Skeffinoton; 
Miss  Pardos  ;  and,  holding  worthy  place 
among  the  essayists  of  the  day,  Mr.  George 
Raymond.  Without  the  displacement  or 
withdrawal  of  any  of  those  who  had  now  for 
some  years  been  prominently  contributing, 
others  continued  to  swell  the  lUt,  including 
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PcAKE,tlie  dramatist,  J.  H.  Mkrrivale,  and 
Appkrlet,  who  made  “Nimrod  in  France” 
a  feature  of  interest  in  the  New  Monthly. 

The  legitimate  succession  to  the  editorial 
sceptre  fell,  in  1842,  to  poor  Tom  Hood,  who 
had  previously  associated  himself  with  the 
Magasine  by  his  “  War  with  China."  He 
commenced  in  characteristic  vein,  and  marked 
the  period  of  his  control  by  the  more  whim¬ 
sical  and  mirth-provoking  peculiarities  of  his 
style.  Under  his  banners  were  enlisted 
Moncrikff,  Captain  Mkdwin,  Hewlett — 
whose  pseudonym  was  “  Peter  Priggins,” 
— Mr.  Bkoderip,  whose  “  Recreations  in 
-Natural  History”  were  so  pleasant, — J.  Kek- 
NKT,  the  dramatist — the  original  and  lament¬ 
ed  “  Inooldsby,” — “  Titmarsh,”  who  only 
plumed  his  wings  for  one  solitary  flight  pre¬ 
paratory  to  soaring  alone  in  his  own  atmo¬ 
sphere,  —  Miss  Agnes  Striceland,  —  that 
agreeable  traveller,  Mrs.  Romer,  and  the 
smgularly-endowed  Luigi  Mariotti. 

It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  periodical  lite¬ 
rature  that  there  should  be  a  constant  suc¬ 
cession  of  writers  to  impart  the  novelty 
which  renders  a  carefully-conducted  maga¬ 
zine  a  true  reflex  of  the  literary  opinions  and 
impressions  of  the  hour  ;  and  it  Xiongs,  for 
the  most  part,  to  those  authors  who  have 
first  essayed  their  strength  in  periodical 
writing,  to  seek,  after  a  time,  an  independent 
existence  elsewhere.  Hence  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  muster-roll  of  names 
in  a  magazine.  | 

The  New  Monthly,  however,  had  the  sin¬ 
gular  good  fortune, — scarcely  shared,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  by  any  of  its  contemporaries — to  retain 
some  of  its  earliest  and  best  contributors 
after  the  lapse  of  not  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  while  fresh  vitality  was  given  to 
it  by  the  constant  accession  of  new  talent  as 
it  continued  to  manifest  itself  in  the  world 
of  letters. 

An  era  in  the  history  of  the  New  Monthly 
was  particularly  marked  by  an  event  which 
took  place  in  1845.  This  was  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  proprietorship  and  editorship  of 
the  Magazine  in  the  same  person,  thus  es¬ 
tablishing  one  interest,  one  will,  and  one  un¬ 
divided  purpose.  How  much  more  natu¬ 
rally  this  comlMnation  was  likely  to  effect  its 
object  than  a  system  in  which  there  must 
often  be  disagreement  and  sometimes  oppo¬ 
sition,  is  too  self-evident  a  fact  to  require 
that  it  should  be  insisted  on. 

It  was,  then,  under  these  favorable  aus¬ 
pices,  with  the  honorable  prettige  of  the  Past 
and  the  hopeful  kspect  of  the  Future,  that 
the  present  Eklitor  undertook  the  responsible 


duties  of  his  position  ;  and  it  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  say,  after  an  experience  of 
nearly  nine  years,  that  if  the  success  of  a 
periodical  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  extent  of 
its  circulation,  he  has  every  reason  to  feel 
satisfied  that  the  New  Monthly  has  not  suf¬ 
fered  at  his  hands,  nor  lost  any  of  its  claims 
upon  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

Upon  a  review  of  bis  forces  in  1845,  the 
Editor  found  that  although  death  had  de¬ 
prived  the  New  Monthly  of  the  varied  ta¬ 
lents  of  Laman  Blanchard  and  the  wit  of 
Inooldsby,  there  still  remained  many  “  good 
men  and  true”  of  former  dynasties,  foremost 
amongst  them  being  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwek,  Ho¬ 
race  Smith,  Leigh  Hunt,  Mrs.  Trollope, 
Mrs.  OoRR,and  Captain  Marryat,  the  latter 
of  whom  contribute  the  lifelike  tale  of  the 
“  Privateer’s-man”  and  “  Valerie,”  the  last  of 
his  productions.  A  considerable  addition 
was  also  made  to  the  staff  of  the  Magazine 
bv  the  junction  of  several  well-known  peri¬ 
odical  writers.  Jacob  Omnium,  who  after¬ 
wards  addressed  himself  so  ably  in  the  Timee 
to  the  redress  of  social  grievances,  illustrated 
the  pages  of  the  New  Monthly  by  some 
pleasant  fictions.  Charles  Hooton  wrote 
wondrous  legends;  Thomas  Wright,  the 
learned  archaeologist,  brought  stores  of  an¬ 
tiquarian  lore ;  Dudley  Costello  interwove 
with  fiction  his  knowledge  of  continental  life, 
alternately  in  serious  and  sportive  moods, 

[  the  comic  adventures  of  “  Mr.  Jolly  Green” 

I  furnishing  an  almost  inexhaustible  theme  for 
fun  and  satire  ;  and  Angus  B.  Reach  and 
Edward  Kenealt  sent  papers  of  remarkable 
interest. 

In  this  year  Mr.  Francis  Ainsworth,  the 
Oriental  traveller,  began  to  write  for  the 
Magazine,  and  from  that  time  to  this  he  has 
been  a  regular  contributor  to  its  pages. 
More  lately,  the  post  of  Assistant-Editor 
has  devolved  upon  him. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  reap¬ 
peared  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  and 
Mrs.  Butler,  (Fanny  Kemble,)  W.  H.  Max¬ 
well,  and  Alaric  A.  Watts  were  added  to 
the  list  of  contributors.  In  1847,  G.  P.  R. 
James,  the  prolific  novelist,  threw  off  one  of 
the  most  spirited  of  his  later  works ;  Miss 
Lynn,  author  of  “Azeth,”  narrated  the 
mysteries  of  the  old  worship  of  Egypt ; 
Mariotti  familiarized  the  readers  of  the 
New  Monthly  with  the  least  known  customs 
of  his  native  Italy;  John  Oxenford  began 
to  unfold  the  legendary  and  dramatic  lore  of 
Germany  and  Spain ;  the  lamented  Euot 
Warburton  wrote  a  pleasant  sketch;  Tho¬ 
mas  Roscoe  contributed  many  papers  of  di- 
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▼er8i6ed  interest;  Charles  Hbrtkt  de-  |  Crespiont,  and  Madame  Colmache,  sent 
lighted  all  with  the  charming  sketches  of  j  contributions  in  prose  and  verse ;  the  Dean 
Parisinn  dramatic  society  which  he  embodied  of  York  furnished  a  highly  interesting  Me¬ 
in  “  The  Habitud’s  Note- Book J.  E.  Car-  moir  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  “A 


PENTKR  poured  forth  his  plaintive,  pleasing  | 
•lays ;  and  W.  H,  O.  Kingston,  in  his  nauti¬ 
cal  talcs,  showed  that  he  had  not  tempted 
the  wave  in  vain.  The  contents  of  the  Neu 
Monthly  were  diversified  in  1848  by  the  fic¬ 
tions  of  Charles  Rowcroft,  the  reminis¬ 
cences  of  Cyrus  Reddino,  the  half-military, 
half-sporting  adventures  of  Colonel  Napier, 
the  tales  of  travel  of  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Savile, 
and  the  tender  poetry  of  Mrs.  Acton  Tin- 
DAL.  The  following  year  introduced  the 
much-renowned  "  Soapet  Sponob,”  whose 
“  Sporting  Tour”  was  eagerly  read  from  one 
end  of  England  to  the  other,  a  truer  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  ludicrous  shifts  of  certain  quasi¬ 
sportsmen  and  inefficient  masters  of  hounds 
having  never  before  been  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Other  authors,  prominent  amongst 
whom  was  Nicholas  Michell,  made  the 
serial  articles  of  this  and  the  nest  year  an 
increased  source  of  gratification  to  the  Edit¬ 
or  at  having  enlisted  their  services. 

Two  writers,  who  have  for  the  last  three 
years  enriched  the  pages  of  the  Neve  Monthly 
by  their  labors,  appeared  for  the  first  time 
as  contributors  in  1851.  The  first  of  these 
was  “  Sir  Nathaniel,”  the  eloquent  and  ju¬ 
dicious  critic,  whose  subsequent  notices  of 
the  writings  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
American  authors — Hawthorne,  Dana,  Her¬ 
man  Melville,  N.  P.  Willis,  and  others — 
have  excited  so  much  attention,  and  gained 
so  favorable  a  reception  in  the  United  States. 
The  second  was  Mrs.  Bcshbt,  the  accom¬ 
plished  poet  and  translator,  who  has  ren¬ 
dered  an  enduring  service  to  literature  by 
her  survey  of  the  authors  whom  Denmark 
has  produced.  Neither  must  the  able  fic¬ 
tions  of  the  author  of  “The  Unholy  Wish,” 
which  were  commenced  about  this  period, 
pass  unnoticed.  It  was  the  Exhibition  year, 
and  that  remarkable  event  supplied,  in  “All 
the  World  and  his  Wife,”  an  excellent  theme 
for  Dudley  Costello’s  versatile  pen.  “Fa¬ 
ther  Poodles,”  too,  came  out  in  comic 
strain, — Charles  Hervey,  in  bis  “Cause- 
ries,”  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  chit-chat  of 
the  saloons  of  Paris, — Captain  Medwin  was 
once  more  at  home  in  his  records  of  courtly 
amusements  on  the  Continent, — Captain  Le- 
viNGE,  Alfred  Cole,  William  Pickbrsqill, 
alias  Cornelius  Colville,  William  Brails- 
ford,  Charles  Mitchell  Charles,  Mrs.  Db 


German  Soldier”  began  those  “  Pictures  of 
Barrack  Life”  which,  running  through  a 
long  series,  have  never  failed  to  be  read  with 
pleasure. 

In  1852,  “  Sir  Nathaniel,”  by  his  “  Lite¬ 
rary  Leaflets,”  made  the  public  acquainted, 
in  a  fine  and  generous  spirit  of  criticism, 
with  several  of  our  own  writers  whose  mer¬ 
its  have  not  been  sufficiently  recognized :  he 
added,  besides  these  valuable  labors,  a  series 
of  admirable  critical  essays  on  the  Female 
Novelists  of  England,  and  continued,  with 
even  improved  judgment  and  increased  feH- 
city  of  expression,  his  review  of  American 
Authorship.  But  it  was  not  alone  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  America,  as  represented  by  the 
published  works  of  her  sons,  that  found  a 
place  in  the  New  Monthly;  more  truthful 
and  just  accounts  of  the  American  people, 
their  great  undertakings,  their  newly-built 
cities,  their  extensive  railways — all,  in  short, 
that  pertained  to  the  national  industry  and 
character,  was  recorded  by  two  English  tra¬ 
vellers,  Dr.  Surtees  and  Mr.  Henoiston  ; 
and  we  think  we  are  scarcely  venturing  too 
far  when  we  say  that,  for  pictures  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  the  graphic  sketches  of  the  last- 
named  writer  have  never  been  surpassed. 

Amongst  our  more  resent  contributors  are 
Mr.  Lascelles  Wraxall,  whose  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  Germany  has  familiarized  him  with 
its  literature,  and  well  qualified  him  to  be  an 
exponent  of  its  progress;  Mr.  G.  W.  Thorn- 
BURY,  the  young  and  ardent  poet ;  Mr.  Basil 
May,  the  author  of  the  piquant  “  Tales  of  my 
Dragoman ;”  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  acute 
observer  of  life  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  “  Chronicles  of  a  Country  Town.” 

The* year  which  has  ju.st  closed  —  the 
Thirty-Third  of  the  existing  series  of  the 
New  Monthly — has  witnessed  no  diminution 
of  the  exertions  of  those  who  for  the  last 
nine  years  have  been  associated  with  the 
Editor  in  the  pleasant  task  of  catering  for 
the  literary'  entertainment  of  the  public ;  and 
he  has  that  reliance  on  their  ability  to  aid 
him  which  justifies  him,  he  trusts,  in  pro¬ 
mising  that  the  Hundredth  Volume  of  the 
Magazine,  commenced  in  the  present  Num¬ 
ber,  shall  in  no  respect  fall  short  of  the  at¬ 
tractions  which  have  given  the  New  Monthly 
a  permanent  place  in  the  periodical  literature 
of  the  country. 
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Lord  Palmerston  is  the  representative  of 
a  branch  of  the  Temples  of  Stowe  which  set¬ 
tled  in  Ireland.  In  “  Science  and  Litera¬ 
ture,”  if  not  in  “Art,”  his  family  has  several 
illustrations.  In  his  direct  line  of  the  Tem¬ 
ples,  Lord  Palmerston  counts  amongst  his 
ancestry  the  Brst  Sir  William  Temple,  (the 
friend  and  secretary  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,) — 
afterwards,  through  the  influence  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Usher,  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Dublin.  His  son,  Sir  John  Temple,  became 
member  for  that  University  in  Parliament, 
was  a  leading  public  character,  and  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  his  own  time  in 
Ireland.  He  married  the  sister  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  divine.  Dr.  Hammond  ;  and  had  two 
sons — Sir  William  Temple  (of  “Triple  Alli¬ 
ance”  fame)  and  John,  father  to  the  first 
Lord  Palmerston.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  in  the 
most  charming  manner  given  the  history  of 
the  eldest  of  these  sons.  The  younger, 
John,  became  the  Solicitor,  and  afterwards 
Attorney-General,  in  Ireland.  After  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Revolution, 
he  was  restored  to  his  estates,  and  died  at 
Eiast  Sheen,  in  Surrey,  in  1704.  His  son, 
Henry,  was  great-grandfather  of  the  present 
Viscount  Palmerston,  who  is  only  the 
third  peer  of  his  family,  though  the  date  of 
the  patent  was  in  1722.  We  cannot  pause 
to  give  some  curious  facts  concerning  the 
early  history  of  Lord  Palmerston.  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow,  and  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge;  and  he  is  another  of  those  brilliant 
and  gifted  pupils  who  have  done  honor  to  the 
teaching  of  Dugald  Stewart.  A  Scotch  pub¬ 
lication,  like  this  before  us,  should  not  have 
omitted  the  fact,  that  for  nearly  two  years 
Lord  Palmerston  resided  with  Stewart,  who, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  his  pupils  (Lord  John 
Russell! — 

Gave  rules  to  Fancy,  grace  to  Thought, 
Taught  Virtue’s  laws,  and  practised  what  be 
taught  « 

But  we  must  proceed  to  the  main  features  in 
Lord  Palmerston’s  career. 

Two  facts  arrest  attention  in  examining  the 


life  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The  first  is,  that 
he  has  served  under  not  less  than  ten  Prime 
Ministers !  He  held  office  successively  un¬ 
der  the  Duke  of  Portland,  (as  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,)  Mr.  Perceval,  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Goderich,  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Melbourne’s  first 
and  second  Ministries,  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
Earl  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  for  nineteen 
years  (1809  to  1828)  Secretary  at  War, 
(without  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,)  and  for  yi/~ 
teen  years  (1830  to  1834 — 18^  to  1841 — 
1846  to  1851)  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
We  do  not  recollect  a  case  of  such  long  offi¬ 
cial  tenure;  but  there  is  another  circum¬ 
stance  more  remarkable  than  the  duration  of 
the  brilliant  Viscount’s  official  life.  It  is, 
that  with  all  his  eminent  abilities,  and  with 
the  expectations  always  formed  of  him,  in 
political  action  he  should  have  been  so  com¬ 
paratively  quiescent  for  nearly  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  Parliamentary  career. 
There  never  was  any  statesman  so  eminent 
in  the  Senate,  the  first  part  of  whose  career 
corresponds  so  little  with  the  last.  It  has 
been  written  of  him, — “  In  the  early  part  bf 
his  life,  he  sacrificed  too  much  to  social  en¬ 
joyment,  being  proficient  in  those  graceful 
pursuits  which  impart  more  polish  to  the 
character  than  power  to  the  will.  But  his 
nature  was  too  masculine  to  sink  beneath 
the  fiowery  bondage  of  fashionable  life,  and 
applying  to  affairs,  he  took  them  for  his  pas¬ 
time.”  He  seems  to  have  had  one  of  those 
natures  which  require  to  be  roused  by  some 
accident  into  the  full  consciousness  of  what 
they  can  perform.  As  the  review  of  the 
“  Hours  of  Idleness”  stung  Lord  Byron  into 
poetical  activity,  so  the  cavalier  manner  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  treated  “  the 
Canningites”  probably  aroused  the  self- 
asserting  qualities  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
Scarcely  bad  he  touched  the  soil  of  opposi¬ 
tion  ere  he  rose  with  Antsean  energy;  and 
the  sudden  vigor  that  appeared  in  his  poli¬ 
tics  drew  the  remark  from  a  shrewd  humor¬ 
ist  at  the  time,  that  it  was  “  like  a  Beau 
Brummell  suddenly  becoming  a  Boanerges.” 
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Two  of  the  prominent  followers  of  Canning, 
Lords  Dudley  and  Melbourne,  being  then 
members  of  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Palm¬ 
erston  (especially  after  the  death  of  Hus- 
kisson)  WHS  the  most  important  person  of 
that  connection  in  the  Commons. 

In  Mr.  Francis’s  “Orators  of  the  Age” 
Lord  Palmerston’s  character  and  career  are 
analyzed  with  considerable  skill,  and  touched 
with  much  subtlety  of  remark.  Those  who 
have  heard  the  noble  lord  in  a  great  debate 
will  recognize  the  graphic  accuracy  of  this 
passage: — “The  dexterity  with  which  he 
fences  at  the  case  opposed  to  him,  touching 
its  vulnerable  points  with  his  sarcastic  venom, 
or  triumphing  in  the  power  with  which  he  can 
make  a  feint  of  argument  answer  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  real  home-thrust,  is  only  equalled 
by  his  corresponding  watchfulness  and  agility 
in  parrying  the  thrusts  of  an  opponent, 
guarding  himself  from  his  attack,  or  skipping 
about  to  avoid  being  hit.  In  these  qualities, 
Sir  James  Graham  approaches  the  nearest 
to  him.  But  Lord  Palmerston,  besides  all 
these  practised  arts,  has  also  great  plausi¬ 
bility,  can  work  himself  up  admirably  to  a 
sham  enthusiasm  for  liberal  principles,  (just 
as  Sir  James  used,  in  former  days,  to  give  a 
high  coloring  to  his  conservatism,)  and  can 
do  it  so  well  that  it  really  requires  consider¬ 
able  experience  and  observation  to  enable 
one  to  detect  the  difference  between  his 
clever  imitation  and  the  reality.  He  is  al¬ 
most  unsurpassed  in  the  art  with  which  he 
can  manage  an  argument  with  a  show  of  fair¬ 
ness  and  reason,  while  only  carrying  it  and 
hit  admirers  far  enough  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  party  in  the  debate.  He  seldom  commits 
himself  so  far  as  to  be  laid  open  to  even  the 
most  practised  debaters.  They  ra  iy  ridicule 
him  upon  his  excessive  official  vanity  and 
imperviousness  to  criticism  on  that  score, 
but  they  can  hardly  discover  a  flaw  in  the 
particular  case  which  it  suits  him  fur  the 
time  being  to  make  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  possesses  himself  consid-rable  power  of 
ridicule;  and,  when  he  finds  the  argument  of 
an  opponent  either  unanswerable,  or  that  it 
could  only  be  answered  by  alliance  with 
some  principle  that  might  be  turned  against 
himself,  ho  is  a  great  adept  at  getting  rid  of 
it  by  a  side-wind  of  absurd  allusion.” 

Lord  Palmerston’s  most  remarkable 
speeches  have  been  on  the  Catholic  Ques¬ 
tion,  in  the  year  1839, — on  Spanish  Affairs, 
in  the  year  1837, — and  more  recently  in  the 
Pacifico  debate.  His  manner  on  that  occa- 
tioo  lost  its  tone  of  jauntiness  and  levity; 
his  occasional  “  baw-bawing”  passed  sway ; 


and  with  unbroken  fluency  for  nearly  five 
hours  he  poured  forth  a  stream  of  political 
argument — 

“Tho’  deep,  yet  clear ;  tho’  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 

Strong  without  rage,  without  o’erflowing  full.” 

'The  art  with  which  he  condensed  his  mat¬ 
ter  was  admirable  as  compared  with  the  pro¬ 
lixity  of  other  Parliamentary  performers,  and 
the  proverbial  tediousness  of  lawyers.  A 
Conservative  member  that  night  said  to  a 
literary  member  of  Parliament,  “  I  have 
heard  Canning,  and  Plunket,  and  Brougham, 
in  their  best  days,  and  1  never  heard  any 
thing  to  beat  that  speech,” — and  in  some¬ 
what  similar  urds  the  same  sentiment  was 
expressed  to  ourselves  by  one  of  the  noble 
Lord’s  Peelite  colleagues.  But  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  testimony — delivered  in  his  last  and 
ever-memorable  speech — could  not  be  sur¬ 
passed,  when  alluding  to  the  V'iscounl’s  suc¬ 
cessful  effort: — “We  are  all  proud  of  the 
man  who  made  it.” 

Lord  Palmerston’s  “  Foreign  Policy”  is 
beyond  the  latitude  of  remark  which  we 
allow  ourselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
seems  to  have  given  dissatisfaction  in  the 
most  opposite  quarters  ;  ns  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Sir  William  Molesworth,  and  Mr.  Cobden 
condemned  it.  At  times — we  may  say  it 
without  offence — there  has  been  in  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  noble  Lord  something  too  much  of 
that  propensity  to  “enjoy  a  row”  which  is 
attributed  to  the  portion  of  the  kingdom 
with  which  by  ancestry  and  property  be  is 
connected.  But  we  may  here  extract  a 
courteously-expressed  verdict  from  Mr. 
Francis  : — “  It  was  his  duty,  as  well  as  his 
ardent  desire,  to  make  the  English  name  re¬ 
spected  throughout  the  world.  He  took  a 
high  tone  with  foreign  nations ;  and  they 
felt  that,  while  Lord  Palmerston  was  at  the 
I  head  of  our  foreign  affairs,  they  could  not 
i  in.sult  us  with  impunity.  The  House  of 
Commons  were  fully  aware  of  these  things, 
and  were  disposed  to  respect  him  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  but,  while  listening  to  his  perpetual 
explanations  and  justifications,  they  could 
not  help  feeling  that  a  Minister  who  was 
thus  paltering  between  peace  and  war  was 
very  likely  to  illustrate  the  old  adage  con¬ 
cerning  the  ultimate  fate  of  him  who  tries  to 
sit  on  two  stools.  They  saw  that  his  manly 
policy,  instead  of  showing  itself  in  quieW 
dignity,  was  detracted  from  by  a  restless 
spirit  of  intermeddling,  a  habit  of  provoking 
the  irritability  of  foreign  nations,  as  if  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  showing  our  strength 
to  disregard  it.  ...  He  was  for  uni- 
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▼ersal  peace  and  free  commercial  intercourse, 
but  he  thought  to  obtain  them  by  bellicose 
demonstrations.  He  had  Peace  in  his  mouth, 
but  War  in  his  right  hand.” 

Turning  from  this  question,  we  will  give 
some  specimens  of  that  vein  of  Irish  humor 
and  pleasantry  which  runs  through  Lord 
Palmerston's  nature.  lie  can  wield  a  pen 
that,  by  its  versatile  ease  and  popular  style, 
would  mark  its  own  track  if  he  applied  his 
varied  talents  to  popular  literature.  Of  this 
we  have  various  proofs.  We  will  choose  but 
one.  The  “New  Whig  Guide”  was  a  col¬ 
lection  of  light  pieces  directed  against  the 
Whig  Opposition  in  the  days  of  Lord  Liver- 
poola  Cabinet.  Its  chief  contributors  were 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel,  and 
Mr.  Wilson  Croker.  Some  of  its  writing  is 
very  clever,  and  was  effective  at  the  time. 
In  our  opinion  it  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
“  Rolliad.”  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  a  plea¬ 
sant  bantering  piece,  called  “  Report  of  the 
Trial  of  Henry  Brougham  for  calling  Mr. 
Ponsonby  [then  Opposition  leader]  an  old 
woman,”  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
were  Sir  Arthur  Pigott,  Mr.  Charles  Wynn  ; 
and  for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Lambton.  The  Brst  witness 
was  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  who  deposed  to 
the  insuburditialion  of  the  accused,  how  he 
made  party  motions  without  giving  due  no¬ 
tice,  especially  on  the  Spanish  Question,  and 
how  the  witness  was  left  “wholly  ignorant 
and  uninformed  on  that  and  every  other  qtiee- 
tion."  On  cross-examination,  Mr.  Aber¬ 
crombie  extracted  the  fact  that  the  witness 
had  four  thousand  a-year  pension  for  having 
been  a  few  months  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire¬ 
land.  We  copy  the  mock  report : — 

“  Mr.  Abercrombie  :  The  witness  may  go 
down. 

Mr.  Lambton ;  He  has  been  going  down 
for  some  time.  (A  loud  laugh.) 

Mr.  Kirkman  Finlay,  examined  by  Sir  A. 
Pigott.  (It  being  slated  that  the  witness 
had  some  didiculty  in  explaining  himself  in 
English,  Mr. - was  sworn  interpreter.) 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Finlay,  of 
Glasgow. 

Q.  Your  Christian  name?  —  A.  Caark- 
man. 

Court.  What  is  the  witness's  name  ? 

Sir  A.  Pigott.  Kirkman,  my  Lord,  in  my 
brief. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession,  Mr.  Finlay  ? 
— A.  Member  of  Parliament. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Where  have  you  seen  him? — A.  I’ 
debatin'  sacieties  i’  the  north. 


Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  26th  of  March  ? 
— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  thing  particular  in 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  on  that  day 
towards  the  Right  Honorable  George  Pon¬ 
sonby  ? — A.  1  ded. 

Q.  Relale'wbat  yon  observed  to  the  Court. 
— A.  The  House  was  in  Kommittee,  Mr.  Pon¬ 
sonby  had  rose  to  tpak,  and  he  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  *  Set  down — set 
down — I’m  in  poeseesion  of  the  Kommittee.'  ” 

Sundry  other  witnesses  were  then  called, 
who  are  pleasantly  satirized  in  turn ;  and 
the  prisoner  endeavored  to  set  up  an  alibi, 
which  failed,  as  “it  was  proved  that  he  had 
spoken  thirty-two  times  on  the  night  on 
which  he  alleged  his  absence.”  He  then 
called  Cobbett  to  give  him  a  character,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Court, 
and  “  most  solemnly  denied  that  he  meant 
any  thing  disrespectful  to  Mr.  Ponsonby  in 
calling  him  an  old  woman, — and  contended 
that  it  was  no  reproach  to  be  likened  to  that 
respectable  class  of  society.”  All  his  plead¬ 
ing,  however,  was  of  no  avail.  The  jury, 
after  a  long  deliberation,  found  him  “  Guil¬ 
ty  but,  proceeds  the  report,  “  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  mercy,  on  the  ground  of 
hie  having  vilified  the  Prince  Regent."  'I'here 
is  a  great  deal  more  of  amusing  political 
satire  in  the  “New  Whig  Guide.”  Amongst 
other  facetio!,  is  a  plan  by  Lord  Palmerston 
for  arranging  “  The  Red  Book”  on  scienliSc 
principles,  and  introducing  the  Linntean  sys¬ 
tem  into  the  classihcaiion  of  members  of 
Parliament.  Naming  the  “  Classes”  as  “  Po- 
lyandria  Monogynia,”  he  arranged  the  Whig 
Opposition  under  the  “  Genus”  of  ‘‘Alope- 
curus  —  Fox-tail,”  the  “  Species”  being 
“  Communis — the  Commons,”  and  as  “  Indi¬ 
viduals”  he  placed — 

Vulgaris  ....  Whitbread. 

Trivialis  ....  Ponsonby. 

Americanus  .  .  .  Baring. 

Tortuosis  ....  Tierney. 

Somnifer  ....  Hippisley. 

Crista  Galli  .  .  .  Lambton. 

Anserinus  ....  Martin. 

Tauricum  ....  Flood. 

— and  several  others.  The  last  two  names 
in  the  above  list  were  those  of  hghting  Dick 
Martin,  and  of  Sir  Frederick  Flood,  notorious 
for  his  “  bulls.” 

It  was  in  a  vein  of  pleasantry  that,  when 
Madame  de  Stael  was  one  night  expatiating 
on  the  merits  of  the  French  language,  and 
illustrating  her  meaning  by  the  word  “  sen¬ 
timent,”  which  has  no  exact  equivalent  in 
English,  Lord  Palmerston  answered  that  we 
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bad  a  phrase  which  to  a  nicely  expressed 
the  “sentiment”  of  the  French,  namely, 
“  ’Tis!  all  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin.”  In 
quisling  down  a  wearisome  debater  he  is  very 
happy,  and  all  the  more  so,  as  he  is  never 
truculent  or  venomous.  His  wit 
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“  Never  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on  ita  blade.” 

It  is  this  quality  of  good-nature  mixed  with 
vivacious  pleasantry,  that  has  made  him  so 
great  a  favorite  with  all  sides  in  Parlia¬ 
ment. 


Prora  Colbara'i  New  Moalkly. 

CAMPBELL  AND  THE  LITERARY  UNION. 

BT  CTKUS  RIDDING. 


Thi  sons  of  literature  are  exposed  to  pe¬ 
culiar  misfortunes,  from  which  most  other 
professions  are  free.  Their  indiscretions  are 
not  studiously  veiled — they  are  an  open,  can¬ 
did-dealing  race ;  in  return,  their  failings 
are  magnilied  proportionally  to  their  living 
celebrity,  or  to  the  envy  which  death  itself 
fails  to  subdue.  The  many  are  not,  in  the 
mass,  unpleased  to  find  counteracting  faults 
in  charaeters  which  were  so  much  exalted 
when  alive.  The  world  is  an  iconoclast,  that 
employs  itself  in  demolishing  the  images 
which  it  had  just  before  been  worshipping 
with  no  great  sincerity. 

The  remarks  upon  the  publication  of 
Moore’s  journals — journals  most  probably 
intended  only  to  become  the  basis  of  a  bio¬ 
graphical  history,  rather  than  to  form  the 
work  itself — has  not  originated  these  obser¬ 
vations.  as  might  be  supposed.  They  are 
incited  by  an  extract  from  a  periodical  pub¬ 
lication,  some  months  old,  which  did  not 
until  now  fall  in  the  way.  The  passage, 
grossly  erroneous,  implied  motives  and  con¬ 
duct  on  the  part  of  a  poet  now  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  numbered  with  the  dead,  to 
which  none  but  myself  can  well  reply.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  paragraph,  or 
name  the  work.  It  might  give  notoriety  to 
the  one,  or  assist  to  lilt  the  other  out  of  its 
merited  obscurity.  Whatever  may  be  the 
errgp  of  genius  ;  however  much  it  may  par¬ 
take  of  the  common  failings  of  humanity, 
and  excite  wonder  that  its  gifts  are  not  ac¬ 
companied  with  perfection  of  character,  any 
more  than  those  of  the  monarch  esteemed 


“  the  wisest  of  men,”  truth  is  in  all  cases  a 
sacred  duty. 

When  some  recollections  of  Campbell  the 
poet  appeared  in  these  pages,  they  were 
closed  abruptly  on  the  publication  of  a  me¬ 
moir  by  one  of  his  executors,  because  it 
seemed  invidious  to  clash  with  that  under¬ 
taking.  They  would  otherwise  have  been 
continued  down  to  the  time  when  for  some 
years  the  writer,  being  absent  from  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  an  hiatus  in  intercourse  ensued  after 
the  mutual  labors  of  twelve  years.  Except 
in  case  of  a  casual  visit  to  town,  an  hour 
spent  together  again  never  occurred — an 
hour  that  imparted  feelings  of  regret  at  the 
change  age  and  other  circumstances  had 
wrought  upon  the  poet. 

The  remark  to  which  I  allude  declared 
that  Campbell  formed  the  Literary  Union 
with  selfish  views.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
the  nature  of  this  selfishness ;  indeed,  it  is 
not  attempted.  It  then  proceeds  to  charge 
the  poet  with  conversations  there  regarding 
literature  and  literary  men  which  I  know  to 
be  utterly  devoid  of  truth.  Neither  the 
manner,  phraseology,  opinions,  nor  habit  of 
thinking  agree  with  him  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed. 

The  Literary  Union  was  a  suggestion  of 
Campbell’s,  made  by  his  own  fireside  after 
the  death  of  his  wife — I  think  about  a  year 
before  he  removed  to  his  house  in  Scotland- 
yard — the  last  being  one  of  the  changes  in¬ 
dicating  that  restlgliness  of  disposition  which 
:  h^  continued  to  show  more  and  more  after 
bis  bereavement.  The  same  feeling  led  him 
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much  more  into  company,  and  to  habits 
which  bis  constitution  was  less  able  to  sus¬ 
tain,  as  he  advanced  in  years. 

Two  or  three  friends  were  sitting  with  him 
one  evening,  when  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  London  University,  of  which  Camp¬ 
bell  had  been  full,  and,  as  was  his  way,  he 
could  for  a  time  talk  of  nothing  besides. 
His  exertions  of  no  kind  were  long  sustained. 
He  got  wearied,  and  flew  oflF  to  something 
new,  though  for  a  short  period  no  one  could 
be  more  ardent.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  1822, 
to  learn  all  be  could  about  the  nature  of  the 
University  there,  the  New  Monthly  being 
thrown  upon  the  writer’s  hands.  At  the 
start  of  the  Magazine  he  could  not  talk  or 
think  of  any  thing  else ;  so  it  was  with  the 
London  University,  and  lastly  with  the  Lite¬ 
rary  Union. 

“  I  want  a  club,  where  I  can  meet  my 
friends  of  an  evening,  and  enjoy  literary  con¬ 
versation,”  he  observed,  I  think,  to  Pringle. 

**  You  had  them  in  Edinburgh  very  cosy,  too, 
only  you  swallowed  too  much  Farintosh  now 
and  then.” 

Pringle,  the  same  worthy  creature  who 
began  Blackwood's  Magazine,  went  to  the 
Cape,  and  afterwards  became  secretary  to 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  gave  an  account  of 
all  the  clubs  to  which  he  had  belonged. 

“  We  will  have  something  of  the  kind. 
Should  it  be  a  social  club  at  each  other’s 
houses,  or  at  a  coflee-bouse  ?  The  last  place 
of  meeting  would  be  most  convenient.” 

Again  and  again  such  suggestive  conver¬ 
sations  took  place.  At  length  the  poet  pro¬ 
posed  to  meet  two  or  three  friends  in  a  few 
days,  and  in  the  mean  time  suggestions  from 
all  his  friends  were  to  be  sent  in  ready. 
The  objects  were  to  be  intellectual  inter¬ 
course  and  amusement ;  the  members  to  be 
professors  of  science,  literature,  and  art. 
The  inslilulion  was  not  to  be  expensive,  be¬ 
cause  vigilance  and  public  opinion  were  suf- 
flcient  to  keep  such  an  associatiou  free  from 
improper  intrusion,  whether  the  terms  were 
high  or  low ;  and  some  of  the  London  clubs, 
despite  every  precaution,  had  nut  been  able 
to  attain  the  desirable  purity  of  selection  in 
their  members. 

Many  meetings  took  place  in  consequence ; 
much  prelunimiry  discussion  ensued.  1  re¬ 
member,  ajtthe  steadiest  earlier  attendants 
on  these  occSiions,  Messrs.  William  Ayrton, 
John  Martin,  W.  H.  Pickersgill,  Ac.  Some 
months  elapsed,  and  at  length  it  was  Anally 
arranged  at  the  poet’s  l|mpe  one  evening  in 
July,  1829,  that  the  number  of  membefu-'l 
should  be  five  hundred;  the  subeeription 


three  or  four  pounds;  the  name  to  be  the 
Literary  Union.  Mr.  E.  D.  Moore  acted  ns 
temporary  secretary ;  Campbell  in  the*  chair. 
The  committee,  finally  filled  up,  consisted  of 
Prince  Cimitelli,  Sir  Francis  Freeling,  Bart., 
Sir  George  Ducket,  Bart.,  Sir  Gore  Ousely, 
Bart.,  Messrs.  1.  L.  Goldsmid,  W.  A.  Mackin- 
non,  M.P.,  John  Martin,  John  Smirnove,  R. 
Watson,  George  Webster,  Alexander  Hen¬ 
derson,  and  W.  H.  Pickersgill.  Campbell, 
who  did  not  like  to  have  too  much  on  his  own 
hands,  asked  me  if  I  would  act  as  secretary, 
remaining  a  member.  He  thought,  from 
being  almost  continually  together,  it  would 
aid  his  object.  1  agreed  to  do  this  for  the 
space  of  a  year,  when  the  Union  would  no 
doubt  be  fully  formed.  The  duty  was  out 
of  my  experience  altogether ;  but  on  inquiry 
1  found  that  there  was  nothing  very  diOicult 
in  the  organization  of  such  a  body.  The 
first  place  of  meeting  was  at  the  British  Cof¬ 
fee-house.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  names 
were  soon  inscribed.  The  refreshments  at 
first  proposed  were  only  tea  and  coffee  ;  but 
the  number  of  individuals  inclined  to  join 
was  so  numerous,  that  the  old  Athenaeum 
Club-house,  Waterloo  Place,  was  taken.  It 
was  proposed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
committee  there  that  beefsteaks,  mutton- 
chops,  and  wine  should  be  added  to  the  tea 
and  coffee,  which  was  assented  to.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  present  Sir  I.  L.  Goldsmid, 
Bart.,  then  Mr.  Goldsmid,  was  in  the  chair, 
when  I,  unthinkingly,  moved  the  addition  of 
pork-chops,  not  reflecting  upon  the  chair¬ 
man's  creed.  The  motion  was  carried  with¬ 
out  remark.  These  simple  edibles  did  not 
square  with  the  views  of  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  it  was  ultimately  agreed  to  place 
the  Literary  Union,  in  this  respect,  upon  the 
footing  of  other  clubs.  Lectures  on  litera¬ 
ture,  science,  and  art,  were  to  be  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  institution,  and  two  or  three 
literary  papers  were  rea<l  ;  but  that  part  of 
the  project  soon  fell  to  the  ground.  It  seems 
not  possible  to  unite  with  intellectual  plea¬ 
sures  those  of  sensual  enjoyment.  No  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  kind  has  succeeded.  Hence, 
that  the  Literary  Union  departed  from  its 
original  object  is  not  surprising.  During  the 
year  from  January,  1830,  to  1831,  the  society 
was  permanently  formed,  when  1  resigned 
my  office. 

The  committee  met  weekly,  Campbell  in 
the  chair.  On  such  occasions  it  wa^  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  keep  the  chairman  to  the 
business  before  him.  He  wandered  into  con- 
i  versation  upon  any  subject  but  the  right.  A 
newspaper  paragraph  or  some  on  dit  of  the 
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parsing  hour  would  set  him  off.  A  member 
of  the  committee,  whose  time  was  precious, 
used  to  say : 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Campbell,  I  am  in  a  hurry; 
let  us  despatch  what  we  have  to  do  first,  and 
then  the  conversation  for  you  gentlemen  who 
can  afford  lime,” 

The  poet  would  apologize,  and  matters 
proceed  in  an  orderly  way  for  a  quarter  of 
•an  hour,  until  the  poet  forgot  again  what 
was  going  forward,  it  comprehending  general¬ 
ly  items  of  detail  into  which  he  could  never 
enter.  Method  with  him  was  quite  out  of 
the  question. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  gentlemanly 
members  of  the  early  committee — for  of 
those  who  came  afterwards  I  knew  but  little, 
having  left  London  about  the  end  of  1832 — 
was  Mr.  Smirnove,  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smimove,  chaplain  for  many  years  to  the 
Russian  Embassy  in  England,  where  he  died. 
Young  Smirnove  (now  also  no  more)  was, 
rather  unluckily,  secretary  to  the  Russian 
Embassy.  That  Campbell,  who  was  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  Poles,  should  have  had  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Russian  diplomacy 
for  a  friend,  was  a  singular  circumstance. 
The  poet  never  talked  politics  to  Smirnove. 
All  went  on  smoothly  until  an  unlucky  ron- 
tretemps  took  place.  A  Pole  was  proposed 
as  a  member  of  the  club ;  Smirnove  opposed 
him,  not  upon  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
Pole,  but  for  some  reason  which  I  forget. 
How  it  became  known  that  Smirnove  object¬ 
ed  to  the  party,  I  do  not  know,  or  whether  it 
was  only  presumed.  A  letter  one  day  came 
to  me,  requesting  I  would  read  it  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  asserted  that  a  party  (implying 
clearly  of  what  quarter)  had,  by  his  opposi- , 
lion,  excluded  the  individual  named,  und 
putting  the  question,  which  the  writer  clearly 
had  no  right  to  do,  as  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  were  private.  Whether  the  poet 
indiscreetly,  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness, 
mentioned  the  incident — as,  without  thinking, 
he  was  likely  enough  to  have  done — could  not 
be  ascertained.  1  called  upon  Smimove,  in 
Wigmore  street,  before  the  committee  met, 
and  told  him  what  had  occurred.  He  said : 

”  Should  I  not  be  able  to  attend  myself, 
say  for  me  that  I  do  not  wish  any  thing  I 
•aid  to  be  concealed.” 

'*  But  the  sittings  of  the  committee  are 
secret ;  it  cani#t  be  known  what  member 
obu^ed,  or  whether  any  one  did.” 

‘S^ver  mind  ;  do  as  you  like ;  say  that 
I  ouected ;  say  so  on  my  own  authority. 
Lei  It  ^  known ;  it  is  no  matter — I  don’t 
care.” 
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The  result  was  that  the  Pole,  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  circumstance  by  Smir- 
nove’s  own  authority — for  the  communication 
soon  became  known  —  insulted  Smirnove 
grossly,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  some  other  embassy,  and  I  heard 
was  promoted.  Russian  diplomacy  takes 
care  of  its  sons.  Campbell  scarcely  knew 
how  to  express  himself  between  his  friend¬ 
ship  for  Smimove  and  his  ardor  in  the  Polish 
cause.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  thought¬ 
lessly  blazoned  the  information  that  drove 
away  his  friend.  At  times  he  wholly  forgot 
what  mischief  he  did,  being  continually  off 
his  guard  at  the  dinner-table.  Never  wa» 
there  any  man  farther  from  deceit.  Once  I 
remember  he  was  very  anxious  to  got  the 
Duke  of  Sussex’s  name  added  to  the  Litera¬ 
ry  Union.  There  used  to  be  house-dinnera 
of  eight  or  ten  members  got  up,  some  the 
most  pleasant  which  could  be  partaken  any¬ 
where.  Before  sitting  down  to  one  of  these, 
Campbell  called  me  aside  and  requested  me 
to  ask  Prince  Cimitelli  whether  he  thought 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  would  enrol  bis  name 
on  the  lUt  of  the  members.  I  objected,  that 
he  himself  was  in  the  best  position  to  make 
the  inquiry.  He  said  no,  that  I  must  do  it ; 
he  did  not  know  how  to  ask  it ;  that  I  could 
take  a  refusal  better  than  himself. 

The  next  day  I  called  upon  the  Prince  for 
another  purpose,  and  observing  that  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  putting  the  question  the 
day  before,  I  asked  whether  he  thought  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  would  permit  his  name  to 
be  on  the  lists  of  the  Literary  Union.  He 
replied  ; 

”  Did  you  listen  to  the  conversation  at 
table  yesterday  ?” 

“  I  did,  Prince,  but  I  do  not  know  to  what 
you  make  reference.” 

“  Did  you  not  hear  how  severely  Campbell 

abused - ?  That  will  all  go  to  the  Duke 

of  Sussex,  and  when  I  ask  him,  he  will  re¬ 
port  to  me  what  Mr.  Campbell  said,  knowing 
1  was  present.  How  shall  I  answer  him  ?  I 
should  have  been  happy  in  any  other  case, 
but  I  cannot  do  it  under  such  circumstances. 
Why  is  Campbell  so  indiscreet?” 

The  Prince  was  right ;  and  so  was  Camp¬ 
bell  too,  for  that  matter ;  for  in  less  than 
twelve  months  enough  elapsed  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  poet’s  remarks  that  he  had 
so  imprudently  let  fall  in  mixed  society.  In 
this  way  he  was  as  thoughtless  as  a  child. 

He  even  disliked  making  the  commonest 
request  of  a  superior  in  rank;  whether  be 
thought  it  was  signiffcative  of  obligation  or 
dependence,  or  from  what  cause,  I  cannot 
24  * 
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divina.  When  Prince  Czartorysky  came  to 
this  country  after  the  subjugation  of  War¬ 
saw  by  the  Russians,  Lord  Grey,  with  that 
Dobleness  of  spirit  which  ever  distinguished 
his  career,  called  upon  the  Prince.  Lord 
Brougham,  an  old  friend,  neglected  to  do  so. 
Campbell  commented  on  this  severely.  The 
adverse  circumstances  in  the  Prince’s  career 
made  no  difference  in  Lord  Grey’s  conduct, 
should  they  in  Lord  Brougham’s  ?  Every 
one  who  felt  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  in  a 
just  cause  exhibited  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
them.  Campbell  proposed  that  a  party 
.should  give  the  Prince  a  dinner,  and  asked 
Niemcevicz,  the  Polish  poet,  to  be  a  guest 
himself.  He  had  called  on  Prince  Czarto¬ 
rysky  a  day  or  two  before,  yet  did  not  ask 
him  to  the  dinner,  but  begged  me  to  go  for 
that  purpose.  He  apprehended  a  refusal, 
because  a  political  color  might  be  put  upon 
the  invitation.  We.  had  been  walking  to¬ 
gether.  I  left  him,  and  went  to  Holies  street, 
and  invited  the  Prince  in  the  name  of  a  party 
at  the  Literary  Union.  “Was  it  liable  to 
a  political  construction?”  the  Prince  inquired. 
I  replied  in  the  negative ;  that  it  was  not  the 
club,  but  a  party  of  its  members ;  that  the 
club  itself  was  not  political,  but  literary. 
The  Prince  at  once  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion. 

“  That  U  all  right,”  said  Campbell ;  “  I  hate 
to  ask  where  there  is  the  chance  of  a  re¬ 
fusal.” 

The  poet  constantly  seemed  to  desire  sup¬ 
port  in  action.  In  principle,  in  promise,  in 
energy,  as  far  as  language  was  concerned, 
he  was  never  wanting,  going  often  too  far. 
Wayward  as  genius  often  is  found  to  be,  the 
author  of  the  “Pleasures  of  Hope”  never 
forgot  what  was  due  to  friendship.  He  has 
been  quoted  as  using  expressions  regarding 
Byron  and  Chantrey,  which  were  put  into 
his  mouth  by  the  pen  of  falsehood.  He  has 
been  falsified  in  his  goings  out  and  comings 
in ;  he  has  been  libelled  by  writers  who  de¬ 
scribed  his  person,  which  they  had  never 
seen,  and  designated  for  failings  which  did 
not  belong  to  him  ;  the  future  will  rectify 
the  wantonness  of  this  mendacious  profli- 
gacy. 

Many  were  the  cheerful  hours  passed  in 
the  Literary  Union.  Campbell  remained  a 
member  after  it  lost  its  first  name  and  cha¬ 
racter,  being  changed  to  the  Clarence  Club. 
I  was  a  member,  1  believe,  in  1834,  but  I 
left  London  for  Bath  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  passing  into  Staffordshire,  remained 
there  until  1840.  I  well  remember  about 
the  last  time  1  dined  at  the  Unieit,  when 
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officially  connected  with  it,  and  some  friends 
whom  I  had  invited,  old  acquaintance  and 
literary  fellow-laborers  in  this  very  publica¬ 
tion — Campbell,  Shiel,  Sir  C.  Morgan,  Cur¬ 
ran,  and  Wyse,  the  last  now  British  envoy 
in  Greece.  Three  of  the  six  have  passed 
into  another  state  of  existence.  I  remember 
Shiel  harrowing  up  the  souls  of  the  party 
by  relating,  with  graphic  minuteness,  one  of 
the  frightful  stories  of  the  Irish  burnings, 
such  as  no  tale  of  imagination  ever  surpassed 
in  horror. 

Praed,  a  college  man,  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  existence,  used  to  come  up  to  see  Camp¬ 
bell  in  my  room  at  the  club-house,  during 
the  first  }ear  of  its  establishment.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  the  highest  promise,  unlike 
any  of  the  collegians  whom  we  now  meet. 
There  w-is  something,  I  remember,  used  to 
make  me  think  he  was  not  sturdy  enough  to 
last  long — something  of  the  frail  constitution 
of  genius.  He  used  to  sit  in  the  window 
looking  into  Waterloo  Place,  and  discourse 
about  Tyrtseus  and  Homer.  Sometimes  old 
General  Sir  John  Elle  would  come  and  talk 
to  me  of  what  he  loved  but  had  not  mastered 
— fine  old  Don  Quixote-looking  veteian  ns  he 
was — and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  altogether 
was  not  very  understandable.  Of  the  gifted 
idlers  of  that  time  among  well-known  per¬ 
sonages,  Sir  Gore  Ousely  was  the  first.  He 
had  a  fund  of  Oriental  anecdotes,  and  re¬ 
lated  them  well.  Daniel  O'Connell  and  his 
son  Maurice,  the  latter  recently  deceased ; 
Godfrey  Higgins,  the  antiquary ;  Jabez 
Henry  ;  little  Bach,  the  German  lawyer ;  A. 
V.  Rirwan,  C.  Croker,  Telesforo  de  Trueba,  E. 
Quillinan,  and  General  Hardwick,  the  Indian 
naturalist,  were  all  excellent  in  the  way  of 
conversation,  all  social  and  unpretending. 
Professors  Wilson  and  Hogg  were  guests 
there,  and  many  learned  foreigners. 

Campbell,  who,  particularly  in  the  last  doz¬ 
en  years  of  his  life,  was  not  very  careful  of  his 
potations,  was  often  accused  of  ebriety  when 
be  did  not  merit  it.  He  dined  at  home  alone 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  day.  He  would  then 
proceed  to  the  club,  and  read  the  newspapers 
over  his  glass  of  brandy-and-water.  I  fre¬ 
quently  said  to  him,  “  People  will  think  you 
are  toping  in  the  morning.” 

“  I  have  dined,  and  may  do  so — you  have 
not,  and  therefore  cannot.’ 

“  But  nobody  will  suppose  yon  have  dined 
at  the  old-fashioned  hour.” 

“Let  them  think  so,  if  they  please — 1  care 
nothing  about  their  misconstructions.” 

He  was  quickly  affected  from  wine,  and  the 
excitement  was  so  rapid,  that  it  often  put 
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ob6erver8  to  pain.  Sometime*  it  went  off 
quickly  ;  at  others  the  effect  remained  ;  and 
yet  the  quantity  Uken  might  hare  been  less  in 
the  last  case  than  the  former.  The  poet  took 
no  more  at  the  club  dinners  than  others,  nor 
up  to  the  time  we  ceased  to  meet  there  did  I 
observe  any  difference.  His  expedition  to 
Algiers,  and  fever  there,  seemed  to  have 
shaken  him  irrecoverably,  and  after  his  return 
I  fear  he  found  stimulants  much  more  grate¬ 
ful  than  before  to  a  frame  constituted  like 
bis  own. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Campbell,  Moore  had 
just  gone  away.  A  circumstance  Campbell 
mentioned  astonished  me  at  Moore’s  sensitive¬ 
ness.  The  papers  had  attacked  Campbell  the 
week  before  for  putting  his  name  to  a  book 
without  duly  correcting  it.  Moore  was 
frightened  at  such  treatment.  He  had  come 
up  to  town  to  seek  for  something  to  do,  and 
returned  without  making  the  attempt.  ^An 
attack  in  the  papers  would,  he  thought,  have 
degraded  him  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  please 
whom  all  his  life  had  been  devoted.  Campbell 
had  a  far  loftier  spirit,  with  none  of  those 
creeping  anxieties.  “  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
dine  with  Peel  again,”  he  said  to  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell,  one  day  ;  “  1  fear  I  am  only  asked  to 
make  a  lion  of  me.” 

C  impbell  had  his  vanities.  The  delightful 
products  of  his  manly  muse — if  manly  may 
be  to  applied — were  not  more  grateful  to  him 
than  the  honors  of  bis  Glasgow  Lord  Rec¬ 
torship.  It  is  tr,ue  the  university  was  the 
scene  of  his  education,  in  the  city  of  his  birth. 
He  had  an  imperishable  regard  fur  both.  He 
was  strongly  attached  to  the  scenery  of  his 
native  vicinity,  and  spoke  of  hi.s  ardent  desire 
to  rest  there  at  last.  A  worthier  grave  than 
Westminster  Abbey  for  any  poet  is  the  turf 
which  he  bounded  over  in  infancy,  where  his 
young  footstep  left  no  track  as  he  inhaled  the 
pure  mountain  breeze,  at  the  flowers  of 
which  he  looked  with  delight  in  his  prime, 
and  to  which  in  age  he  turned  as  the  place 
where  he  was  roused  like  the  stag,  and  to 
which  he  would  go  back  to  be  inhumed. 
That  Campbell  had  those  feelings  in  his 
better  days,  I  know  —  were  they  ever 
changed  ? — the  wish  that  wild  flowers  should 
grow  upon  his  tomb,  “  by  bis  own  romantic 
Clyde.”  Again: 

To  incantations  dost  thou  trust. 

And  pompous  rites  in  domes  august 

Idee,  mouldering  stones  apd  meui'*  rust 
Belie  the  vaunt, 

That  man  can  bless  one  pile  of  dust 
With  chime  or  chaunU 


No  one  will  impugn  the  motives  which  laid 
the  poet  near  a  few  great  and  worthy,  and  a 
host  of  the  worthless  among  mankind.  A 
granite  obelisk  on  one  of  bis  native  hills  should 
have  rested  over  his  remiuns  placed  there,  if 
monument  were  not  superfluous  for  any 
**  whose  glorious  mind  lifts  thine  on  high.” 
The  days  are  past  when  the  perishable 
marble  and  more  perishable  building  are 
thought  of  a  moment  by  well  instructed 
minds.  This  age  of  science  and  advance  is 
not  to  be  dragged  back  to  the  dark  ages, 
to  mediaeval  monkery  and  superstition,  be¬ 
cause  ignorance,  monkery,  and  superstition 
are  profitable  to  their  supporters;  let  the 
imitation  of  these  things  be  abandoned  as  if 
they  were  not  of  moment — they  narrow  the 
soul.  Lay  the  rich  and  noble  in  extravagant 
mausoleums,  for  time  to  annihilate  Iroth  name 
and  tomb.  The  poet  defies  lime.  The 
“  Song  of  Moses  and  Miriam”  has  outlived 
the  Thelran  edifices  and  the  wreck  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  empires. 

These  truths  must  strike  all  who  reflect, 
and  are  pertinent  here,  because  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  reported  to  attend  upon  the  poet’s 
interment.  He  lies  under  a  miserable,  damp 
church  pavement,  just  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  from  the  surface,  in  a  hole  about 
twenty  inches  wide  by  five  feet  seven  long, 
which,  when  filled  up,  and  a  few  square  feet 
of  tile  pavement  laid  down — the  work  of  two 
or  three  hours — cost  the  sumjof  seventy-five 
guineas,  paid  for  the  dubious  honor  to  the 
dean  and  chapter,  (exclusive,  1  believe,  of 
sexton  and  labor ;)  then,  for  leave  to  engrave 
the  initials  T.  C.,  with  the  figures  of  the  day 
of  the  month  and  year,  on  one  of  the  floor 
tiles,  not  larger  than  this — the  poet’s  old 
Magazine  when  laid  open — seven  guineas  and 
a  half  more  were  demanded — in  all,  I  hear, 
eighty-two  and  a  half  guineas — fees !  A  sub¬ 
scription  was  raised  for  a  statue,  which,  if  of  a 
small  man  strained  to  six  feet  six  high,  woul* 
occupy  two  feet  square  of  space,  not  mo'e. 
For  this  a  two- hundred  guinea  fee  was  de¬ 
manded,  or  just  two  hundred  and  eighy  two 
guineas  and  a  half  to  put  into  the  yS'^kets  of 
overpaid  private  men,  for  per^*lbng  the 
ashes  of  a  poet — a  public  — fo  he 

placed  in  an  edifice  l^longi«  public, 

maintained  and  supported.**^.  public  ex¬ 
pense.  The  statue,  I  ho^'  '*  sculptor’s 
atelier — has  been  years.  Why 

do  not  the  subserih^  send  it  to  Glasgow  ? 

Sydney  Smitr^  defence  of  deans  and 
chapters  rema^^  *  his  escutcheon. 

He  was  assuredly,  in  earnest,  or  he 

played  the  bishops.  When  Camp- 
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divina.  When  Prince  Czartorysky  canoe  to 
this  country  afttr  the  subjup^ation  of  War¬ 
saw  by  the  Russians,  Lord  Grey,  with  that 
nobieness  of  spirit  which  ever  distinguished 
his  career,  called  upon  the  Prince.  Lord 
Brougham,  an  old  friend,  neglected  to  do  so. 
Campbell  commented  on  this  severely.  The 
adverse  circumstances  in  the  Prince’s  career 
made  no  difference  in  Lord  Grey’s  conduct, 
should  they  in  Lord  Brougham’s  ?  Every 
one  who  felt  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  in  a 
just  cause  exhibited  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
them.  Campbell  proposed  that  a  party 
should  give  the  Prince  a  dinner,  and  asked 
Niemcevicz,  the  Polish  poet,  to  be  a  guest 
himself.  He  had  called  on  Prince  Czarto¬ 
rysky  a  day  or  two  before,  yet  did  not  ask 
him  to  the  dinner,  but  begged  me  to  go  for 
that  purpose.  He  apprehended  a  refusal, 
because  a  political  color  might  be  put  upon 
the  invitation.  We  had  been  walking  to¬ 
gether.  I  left  him,  and  went  to  Holies  street, 
and  invited  the  Prince  in  the  name  of  a  party 
at  the  Literary  Union.  “  Was  it  liable  to 
a  political  construction?”  the  Prince  inquired. 
I  replied  in  the  negative  ;  that  it  was  not  the 
club,  but  a  party  of  its  members ;  that  the 
club  itself  was  not  poruical,  but  literary. 
The  Prince  at  once  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion. 

“  That  is  all  right,”  said  Campbell ;  “  I  hate 
to  ask  where  there  is  the  chance  of  a  re¬ 
fusal.” 

The  poet  constantly  seemed  to  desire  sup¬ 
port  in  action.  In  principle,  in  promise,  lu 
energy,  as  far  as  language  was  concerned, 
he  was  never  wanting,  going  often  too  far. 
Wayward  as  genius  often  is  found  to  be,  the 
author  of  the  “Pleasures  of  Hope”  never 
forgot  what  was  due  to  friendship.  He  has 
been  quoted  as  using  expressions  regarding 
Byron  and  Chantrey,  which  were  put  into 
his  mouth  by  the  pen  of  falsehood.  He  has 
been  falsified  in  bis  goings  out  and  comings 
in ;  be  has  been  libelled  by  writers  who  de¬ 
scribed  his  person,  which  they  had  never 
seen,  and  designated  for  failings  which  did 
not  belong  to  him  ;  the  future  will  rectify 
the  wantonness  of  this  mendacious  profli- 
gacy. 

Many  were  the  cheerful  hours  passed  in 
the  Literary  Union.  Campbell  remained  a 
member  after  it  lost  its  first  name  and  cha¬ 
racter,  being  changed  to  the  Clarence  Club. 
1  was  a  member,  1  believe,  in  1834,  but  I 
left  London  for  Bath  in  the  preceding  year, 
-and  passing  into  Staffordshire,  remained 
there  until  1840.  I  well  remember  about 
the  last  time  1  dined  at  the  Unieu,  when 
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officially  connected  with  it,  and  some  friends 
whom  I  had  invited,  old  acquaintance  and 
literary  fellow-laborers  in  this  very  publica¬ 
tion — Campbell,  Shiel,  Sir  C.  Morgan,  Cur¬ 
ran,  and  Wyse,  the  last  now  British  envoy 
in  Greece.  Three  of  the  six  have  passed 
into  another  state  of  existence.  I  remember 
Shiel  harrowing  up  the  souls  of  the  party 
by  relating,  with  graphic  minuteness,  one  of 
the  frightful  stories  of  the  Irish  burnings, 
such  as  no  tale  of  imagination  ever  surpassed 
in  horror. 

Praed,  a  college  man,  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  existence,  used  to  come  up  to  see  Camp¬ 
bell  in  my  room  at  the  club-house,  during 
the  first  year  of  its  establishment.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  the  highest  pntmise,  unlike 
any  of  the  collegians  whom  we  now  meet. 
There  was  something,  I  remember,  used  to 
make  me  think  be  was  not  sturdy  enough  to 
last  long — something  of  the  frail  constitution 
of  genius.  He  used  to  sit  in  the  window 
looking  into  Waterloo  Place,  and  discourse 
about  Tyrtseus  and  Homer.  Sometimes  old 
General  Sir  John  Elle  would  come  and  talk 
to  me  of  what  he  loved  but  had  not  mastered 
— fine  old  Don  Quixote-looking  veteian  as  he 
was — and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  altogether 
was  not  very  understandable.  Of  the  gifted 
idlers  of  that  time  among  well-known  per¬ 
sonages,  Sir  Gore  Ousely  was  the  first.  He 
had  a  fund  of  Oriental  anecdotes,  and  re¬ 
lated  them  well.  Daniel  O’Connell  and  his 
son  Maurice,  the  latter  recently  deceased ; 
Godfrey  Higgins,  the  antiquary ;  Jabez 
Henry  ;  little  Bach,  the  German  lawyer ;  A. 
V.  Rirwan,  C.  Croker,  Telesforo  de  Trueba,  E. 
Quillinan,  and  General  Hardwick,  the  Indian 
naturalist,  were  all  excellent  in  the  way  of 
conversation,  all  social  and  unpretending. 
Professors  Wilson  and  Hogg  were  guests 
there,  and  many  learned  foreigners. 

Campbell,  who,  particularly  in  the  hist  doz¬ 
en  yejirs  of  his  life,  was  not  very  careful  of  his 
potations,  was  often  accused  of  ebrietv  when 
be  did  not  merit  it.  He  dined  at  home  alone 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  day.  He  would  then 
proceed  to  the  club,  and  read  the  newspapers 
over  his  glass  of  brandy-and- water.  I  fre¬ 
quently  said  to  him,  ”  People  will  think  you 
are  toping  in  the  rooming.” 

“  1  have  dined,  and  may  do  so — you  have 
not,  and  therefore  cannot.’^g 

“  But  nobody  will  suppoK  you  have  dined 
at  the  old-fashioned  hour.” 

“Let  them  think  so,  if  they  please-^ care 
nothing  about  their  misconstructions.” 

He  was  quickly  affected  from  wine,  and  the 
excitement  was  so  rapid,  that  it  often  put 
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observers  to  pain.  Sometimes  it  went  off 
quickly  ;  at  others  the  effect  remained  ;  and 
yet  the  quantity  taken  might  have  been  less  in 
the  last  case  than  the  former.  The  poet  took 
no  more  at  the  club  dinners  than  others,  nor 
up  to  the  time  we  ceased  to  meet  there  did  I 
observe  any  difference.  His  expedition  to 
Algiers,  and  fever  there,  seemed  to  have 
shaken  him  irrecoverably,  and  after  his  return 
I  fear  he  found  stimulants  much  more  grate¬ 
ful  than  before  to  a  frame  constituted  like 
his  own. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Campbell,  Moore  had 
just  gone  away.  A  circumstance  Campbell 
mentioned  astonished  me  at  Moore’s  sensitive¬ 
ness.  The  papers  had  attacked  Campbell  the 
week  before  for  putting  his  name  to  a  book 
without  duly  correcting  it.  Moore  was 
frightened  at  such  treatment.  He  had  come 
up  to  town  to  seek  for  something  to  do,  and 
returned  without  making  the  attempt.  An 
attack  in  the  papers  would,  he  thought,  ^ave 
degraded  him  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  please 
whom  all  his  life  had  been  devoted.  Campbell 
had  a  far  loftier  spirit,  with  none  of  those 
creeping  anxieties.  **  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
dine  with  Peel  again,”  he  said  to  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell,  one  day  ;  “  1  fear  I  am  only  asked  to 
make  a  lion  of  me.” 

Cimpbell  had  his  vanities.  The  delightful 
products  of  his  manly  muse — if  manly  niay 
be  to  applied — were  not  more  grateful  to  him 
than  the  honors  of  his  Glasgow  Lord  Rec¬ 
torship.  It  is  true  the  university  was  the 
scene  of  his  education,  in  the  city  of  his  birth. 
He  had  an  imperishable  regard  for  both.  He 
was  strongly  att.'^ched  to  the  scenery  of  his 
native  vicinity,  and  spoke  of  his  ardent  desire 
to  rest  there  at  last.  A  worthier  grave  than 
Westminster  Abbey  for  any  poet  is  the  turf 
which  he  bounded  over  in  infancy,  where  his 
young  footstep  left  no  track  as  he  inhaled  the 
pure  mountain  breeze,  at  the  flowers  of 
which  he  looked  with  delight  in  his  prime, 
and  to  which  in  age  he  turned  as  the  place 
where  he  was  roused  like  the  stag,  and  to 
which  he  would  go  back  to  be  inhumed. 
That  Campbell  had  those  feelings  in  bis 
better  days,  I  know  —  were  they  ever 
changed  ? — the  wish  that  wild  flowers  should 
grow  upon  his  tomb,  “  by  bis  own  romantic 
Clyde.”  Again: 

To  incantations  dost  thou  trust. 

And  pompous  rites  in  domes  august  ?— 

iSee,  mouldering  stones  apd  metal’s  rust 
Belie  the  vaunt, 

That  man  can  bless  one  pile  of  dust 
With  chime  or  chaunU 


No  one  will  impugn  the  motives  which  laid 
the  poet  netr  a  few  great  and  worthy,  aud  a 
host  of  the  worthless  among  mankind.  A 
granite  obelisk  on  one  of  his  native  hills  should 
have  rested  over  his  remains  placed  there,  if 
monument  were  not  superfluous  for  any 
'*  whose  glorious  mind  lifts  thine  on  high.” 
The  days  are  past  when  the  perishable 
marble  and  more  perishable  building  are 
thought  of  a  moment  by  well  instructed 
minds.  This  age  of  science  and  advance  is 
not  to  be  dragged  back  to  the  dark  ages, 
to  mediaeval  monkery  and  superstition,  be¬ 
cause  ignorance,  monkery,  and  superstition 
are  protiiable  to  their  supporters;  let  the 
imitation  of  these  things  be  abandoned  as  if 
they  were  not  of  moment — they  narrow  the 
soul.  Lay  the  rich  and  noble  in  extravagant 
mausoleums,  for  time  to  annihil  ite  both  name 
and  tomb.  The  poet  defles  time.  The 
Song  of  Moses  and  Miriam”  has  outlived 
the  Theban  edifices  and  the  wreck  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  empires. 

These  truths  must  strike  all  who  reflect, 
and  are  pertinent  here,  because  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  reported  to  attend  upon  the  poet’s 
interment.  He  lies  under  a  miserable,  damp 
church  pavement,  just  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  from  the  surface,  in  a  hole  about 
twenty  inches  wide  by  five  feet  seven  long, 
which,  when  filled  up,  and  a  few  square  feet 
of  tile  pavement  laid  down — the  work  of  two 
or  three  hours — cost  the  sum  jyf  seventy-five 
guineas,  paid  for  the  dubious  honor  to  the 
dean  and  chapter,  (exclusive,  1  believe,  of 
sexton  and  labor ;)  then,  for  leave  to  engrave 
the  initials  T.  C.,  with  the  figures  of  the  day 
of  the  month  and  year,  on  one  of  the  floor 
tiles,  not  larger  than  this — the  poet’s  old 
Mag  izine  when  laid  open — seven  guineas  and 
a  half  more  were  demanded — in  all,  I  hear, 
eighty-two  and  a  half  guineas — fees !  A  sub¬ 
scription  was  raised  for  a  statue,  which,  if  of  a 
small  man  strained  to  six  feet  six  high,  would 
occupy  two  feet  square  of  space,  not  more. 
For  this  a  two-hundred  guinea  fee  was  de¬ 
manded,  or  just  two  hundred  and  eighty  two 
guineas  and  a  half  to  put  into  the  pockets  of 
overpaid  private  men,  for  permitting  the 
ashes  of  a  poet — a  public  character — to  be 
placed  in  an  edifice  belonging  to  the  public, 
maintained  and  supported  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense.  The  statue,  1  hear,  is  in  the  sculptor’s 
atelier — has  been  for  several  years.  Why 
do  not  the  subscribers  send  it  to  Glasgow  ? 

Sydney  Smith’s  defence  of  deans  and 
chapters  remains  a  blot  upon  his  escutcheon. 
He  was  not,  most  assuredly,  in  earnest,  or  he 
played  false  with  the  bishops.  When  Camp- 
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bell  cnme  to  this  Msf^zine,  and  I  had  joined, 
we  each  applied  to  literary  friends  for  con¬ 
tributions.  The  poet  wrote  to  Sydney  Smith, 
who,  knowing  that  the  work  had  been  pre- 
Tiously  opposed  to  Whig  principles,  was  as 
cautious  as  an  “Edinburgh  reviewer”  need  be 
of  falling  into  a  trap,  although  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  Campbell  would  turn  round 
upon  his  old  friends,  either  in  England  or 
Scotland.  Sydney  replied,  that  he  feared 
his  hands  were  full — "  Pray  how  is  the  work 
to  be  managed  on  the  score  of  religion  ?”  (!) 
Most  assurraly  not  in  upholding  deans  and 
chapters.  The  errors  of  bishops,  whom  the 
Rev.  Sydney  attacked,  end  with  the  mortal 
man.  The  deans  and  chapters,  in  some 
shape  or  another,  are  a  never-mending,  never- 
eoding  succession — the  more  the  pity. 

The  discussion  between  Campbell  and 
Moore,  regarding  Byron,  I  have  touched 
upon  in  this  Magazine,  p.  304,  vol.  Ixxxiv. 
Whether  the  forthcoming  portion  of  Moore’s 
Life  will  throw  any  new  light  upon  his  sen¬ 
timents,  will  soon  be  seen.  Moore  was  as 
artificial  in  his  feelings  as  in  his  poetry.  He 
pleased  in  one  artificial  state  of  society  better 
than  any  other  drawing-room  poet.  The 
last  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  in  an  open  car¬ 
riage  with  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in 
Bath,  about  1835.  It  was  a  year  or  two 
before  that  when  1  met  him  at  a  July  evening 
party — a  cram,  too  hot  to  bear  the  rooms ; 
and  we  sat  the  best  part  of  the  evening, 
on  the  stairs,  talking  about  Paris  and  Ver- 
Mulles. 

Moore  may  not  have  gone  deeply  into  the 
natural,  because  the  artificial  was  his  forte. 
He  did  not  feel  to  the  heart’s  core  those  pas¬ 
sionate  emotions  which  he  painted,  nor  did 
that  truth  which  glows  in  the  verses  of  more 
simple  followers  of  the  Muses,  kindling  hal- 
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lowed  affection  in  the  bosoms  of  the  gentle, 
characterize  him.  He  wanted  purity  and 
simplicity.  But  he  was  the  poet  of  all  others 
who  best  united  verse  to  the  charm  of  music, 
and  thus  prevailed  with  a  two-edged  weapon. 
He  was  a  very  sensitive  man ;  but  his  sensitive¬ 
ness  was  greatest  upon  those  points  which  to 
a  man  of  genius  should  have  been  of  small 
importance.  He  had  little  real  independence 
of  soul,  even  under  the  consciousness  of  right. 

But  these  things  are  now  of  the  past ;  a 
change  has  come  since  over  the  literature  and 
the  very  language  of  the  country.  'Those 
who  have  leu  imperishable  monuments  of 
their  genius  behind  them,  will  be  revived  as 
models  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  literary 
labors,  which  now  tend  downwards ;  writers 
will  return  to  aspirations  after  better  things 
again.  Poetry  will  once  more  seek  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires 
of  the  mind,  and  the  towering  monuments 
of  the  past  become  once  more  the  prominent 
objects  within  the  horizon  of  our  multifarious 
literature.  “  It  is  become,”  said  M.  Thiers, 
“  a  more  difficult  thing  to  be  a  noted  man 
than  it  used  to  be.”  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  that  fact.  The  frogs  will  not  admit  the 
ox  to  be  larger  than  themselves.  Time  will 
clear  the  mistake;  and  while  Frogland  ex¬ 
claims,  “Who  reads  Milton  now? — read 
Scroggs  !” — while  Shakspeare  is  banished 
from  the  stage,  but  is  kept  in  vogue  on  the 
library  table  by  a  society  of  gentlemen  placing 
him  perpetnally  in  the  sight  of  the  multitude 
that  has  no  comprehension  of  his  real  merits, 
but  sets  up  a  god  of  plaster  to-day  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  new  cast  upon  the  morrow,  we 
must  rely  for  juster  views  of  our  departed 
literary  men  upon  Time,  the  champion  of 
truths,  that  neither  fashion,  cupidity,  nor 
bigotry  can  overcome. 


Thk  Best  Society. — A  curious  conver¬ 
sation  after  dinner,  from  my  saying  that, 
*'  after  all,  it  was  in  high  life  one  met  the 
best  Bocialy.”  Rogers  violently  opposing 
me  ;  he  too,  of  all  men,  who  (as  1  took  care 
to  tell  him)  had  through  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  shown  practically  that  he  agreed 
with  me,  by  confitking  himself  almost  exclu- 
■ively  to  this  class  of  society.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  power  which  these  great  people  have  of 
eommanding,  among  other  luxuries,  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  such  men  as  he  h  at  their  tables, 
tha^  sets  their  circle  (taking  all  its  advan¬ 
tages  into  account)  indisputably  above  all 
others  in  the  way  of  society.  Said,  with 


some  bitterness,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
high  class  were  the  vulgarest  people  one 
met.  Vulgar  enough,  knows!  some  of 
them  are  ;  vulgar  in  mind,  which  is  the  worst 
sort  of  vulgarity.  But,  to  say  nothing  of 
women,  where,  in  any  rank  or  station  in  life, 
could  one  find  men  letter  worth  living  with, 
whether  for  manners,  information,  or  any 
other  of  the  qualities  that  render  society 
agreeable,  than  such  persons  as  Lords  Hol¬ 
land,  Grey,  Carlisle,  Lansdowne,  Cowper, 
King,  Melbourne,  Caernarvon,  John  Rulsell, 
Dudley,  Normanby,  Morpeth,  Mahan,  and 
numbers  of  others  that  I  can  speak  of  from 
personal  knowledge  ? — Moore't  Diary. 
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I  HAVE  always  been  interested  in  the  con¬ 
versation  of  any  one  who  could  tell  me  any 
thing  about  the  Huguenots ;  and,  little  by 
little,  1  have  picked  up  many  fragments  of 
informatioo  respecting  them.  I  will  just  re¬ 
cur  to  the  well-known  fact  that,  five  years 
after  Henry  the  Fourth’s  formal  abjuration  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  in  1593,  he  secured  to 
the  French  Protestants  their  religious  liberty 
by  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His  unworthy  son, 
however,  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  refused  them 
the  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  them 
by  this  act ;  and,  when  reminded  of  the  claims 
they  bad,  if  the  promises  of  Henry  the  Third 
and  Henry  the  Fourth  were  to  be  regarded, 
be  answered  that  “  the  first- named  monarch 
feared  them,  and  the  latter  loved  them  ;  but 
he  neither  feared  nor  loved  them.”  The  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  Huguenots  was  a  favorite 

n‘  ect  with  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  it  was 
is  instigation  that  the  second  siege  of 
Rochelle  was  undertaken — known  even  to  the 
most  careless  student  of  history  for  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  famine  which  the  besieged  endured. 
Miserably  disappointed  as  they  were  at  the 
failure  of  the  looked-for  assistance  from  Eng¬ 
land,  the  mayor  of  the  town,  Guiton,  rejected 
the  conditions  of  peace  which  Cardinal  Riche- 
heu  offered ;  namely,  that  they  would  raze 
their  fortifications  to  the  ground,  and  suffer 
the  Catholics  to  enter.  But  there  was  a 
traitorous  faction  in  the  town;  and,  on 
Guiton’s  rejection  of  the  terms,  this  faction 
collected  in  one  night  a  crowd  of  women  and 
children  and  aged  persons,  and  drove  them 
beyond  the  lines  ;  they  were  useless,  and  yet 
they  ate  food.  Driven  out  from  the  beloved 
city,  tottering,  faint,  and  weary,  they  were 
fir^  at  by  the  enemy ;  and  the  survivors 
came  pleading  back  to  the  walls  of  Rochelle, 
pleading  for  a  quiet  shelter  to  die  in,  even  if 
their  death  were  caused  by  hunger.  When 
two- thirds  of  the  inhabitants  had  perished  ; 
when  the  survivors  were  insufiScient  to  bury 
their  dead ;  when  ghastly  corpses  outnum¬ 
bered  the  living,  miserable,  glorious  Rochelle, 
stronghold  of  the  Huguenot^,  opened  its 
gates  to  receive  the  Roman  Catholic  Cardinal, 
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who  celebrated  mass  in  the  church  of  St.  Mar¬ 
guerite,  once  the  beloved  sanctuary  of  Pro¬ 
testant  worship.  As  we  cling  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  so  did  the  Huguenots  rememb^ 
Rochelle.  Years — long  years  of  suffering — 
gone  by,  a  village  sprang  up,  not  twenty 
miles  from  New  York,  and  the  name  of  that 
village  was  New  Rochelle ;  and  the  old  men 
told  with  tears  of  the  sufferings  their  parents 
had  undergone  when  they  were  little  children, 
far  away  across  the  sea,  in  the  “pleasant”  land 
of  France. 

Richelieu  was  otherwise  occupied  after  this 
second  siege  of  Rochelle,  and  had  to  put  his 
schemes  for  the  extermination  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  on  one  side.  So  they  lived  in  a  kind  of 
trembling,  uncertain  peace  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  'Inirteentb. 
But  they  strove  to  avert  persecution  by  un¬ 
tiring  submission.  It  was  not  until  1683  that 
the  Huguenots  of  the  south  of  France  resolved 
to  profess  their  religion,  and  refuse  any  longer 
to  be  registered  among  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  ;  to  be  martyrs  rather  than 
apostates  or  hypocrites.  On  an  appointed 
Sabbath,  the  old  deserted  Huguenot  churches 
were  reopened  ;  nay,  those  in  ruins,  of  which 
but  a  few  stones  remained  to  tell  the  tale  of 
having  once  been  holy  ground,  were  peopled 
with  attentive  hearers,  listening  to  the  Word 
of  God  as  preached  by  Reformed  ministers 
Languedoc,  Cevennes,  Dauphigny,  seemed 
alive  with  Huguenots— even  as  the  High¬ 
lands  were,  at  the  chieftain’s  call,  alive  with 
armed  men,  whose  tartans  had  been  hidden  ‘ 
but  a  moment  before  in  the  harmonious  and 
blending  colors  of  the  heather. 

Dragrinnades  took  place,  and  cruelties  were 
perpetrated  which  it  is  as  well,  for  the  honor 
of  human  nature,  should  be  entirely  forgotten. 
Twenty-four  thousand  conversions  were  an¬ 
nounced  to  Le  Grand  Louis,  who  fully  be¬ 
lieved  in  them.  The  more  far-seeing  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Maintenon  hinted  at  her  doubts  in  the 
famous  speech,  “  Even  if  the  fathers  are  hy¬ 
pocrites,  the  children  will  be  Catholics.” 

And  then  came  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  A  multitude  of  weak  reasons  were 
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Alleged,  as  is  generally  the  case  where  there 
is  not  one  that  is  really  good  or  presentable  ; 
such  as  that  the  Edict  was  never  naeant  to  be 
perpetual ;  that  (by  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
and  the  dragonoades)  the  Huguenots  had  re¬ 
turned  to  the  true  faith,  therefore  the  Edict 
was  useless — a  mere  matter  of  form,  <&c.,  dec. 

As  a  “  mere  matter  of  form,”  some  penal¬ 
ties  were  decreed  against  the  professors  of 
the  extinct  heresy.  Every  Huguenot  place  of 
worship  was  to  destroyed  ;  every  minister 
who  refused  to  conform  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
Hdpitaux  des  For9nts  at  Marseilles  and  at 
Valence.  If  he  had  been  noted  for  his  zeal, 
he  was  to  be  considered  “obstinate,”  and  sent 
to  slavery  for  life  in  such  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands  as  belonged  to  the  French.  The 
children  of  Huguenot  parents  were  to  be 
taken  from  them  by  force,  and  educated  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  monks  or  nuns.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  enactments  contained  in 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

And  now  come  in  some  of  the  traditions 
which  I  have  heard  and  collected. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  descendant  from  some 
of  the  Huguenots  who  succeeded  in  emigrat¬ 
ing  to  England,  has  told  me  the  following 
particulars  of  her  great-great-grandmother’s 
escape.  This  lady’s  father  was  a  Norman 
farmer,  or  rather  small  landed  proprietor. 
His  name  was  Lcfebvre ;  he  had  two  sons, 
grown  men,  stout  and  true ;  able  to  protect 
themselves  and  choose  their  own  line  of  con¬ 
duct.  But  he  had  also  one  little  daughter, 
Magdalen,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  and  the 
darling  of  his  house  ;  keeping  it  alive  and 
glad  with  her  innocent  prattle.  His  small 
estate  was  far  away  from  any  large  town, 
with  its  corn- fields  and  orchards  surrounding 
the  old  ancestral  house.  There  was  plenty 
always  in  it ;  and  though  the  wife  was  an  in¬ 
valid,  there  was  always  a  sober  cheerfulness 
present,  to  give  a  charm  to  the  abundance. 

The  family  Lefebvre  lived  almost  entirely 
on  the  produce  of  the  estate,  and  had  little 
need  for  much  communication  with  their 
nearest  neighbors,  with  whom,  however,  as 
kindly,  well-meaning  people,  they  were  on 
good  terms,  although  they  differed  in  their 
religion.  In  those  days  coffee  was  scarcely 
known,  even  in  large  cities ;  honey  supplied 
the  place  of  sugar and  for  the  potage,  the 
bouilli,  the  vegetables,  the  salad,  the  fruit, 
the  garden,  farm  and  orchard  of  the  Lefebvres 
was  all-sufficient.  The  woollen  cloth  was 
spun  by  the  men  of  the  house  on  winter 
evenings,  standing  by  the  great  wheel,  and 
carefully  and  slowly  turning  it  to  secure  even¬ 
ness  of  thread.  The  women  took  charge  of 
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the  linen,  gathering,  and  drying,  and  beating 
the  bad-smelling  hemp,  the  ugliest  crop  that 
grew  about  the  farm,  and  reserving  the  deli¬ 
cate  blue- flowered  flax  for  the  Ifine  thread 
needed  for  the  daughter’s  trousseau  ;  for  as 
soon  as  a  woman-child  was  born,  the  mother, 
lying  too  faint  to  work,  smiled  as  she  planned 
the  web  of  dainty  linen,  which  was  to  be 
woven  at  Rouen,  out  of  the  flaxen  thread  of 
gossamer  fineness,  to  be  spun  by  no  hands,  as 
you  may  guess,  but  that  mother’s  own.  And 
the  farm-maidens  took  pride  in  the  store  of 
sheets  and  table  napery  which  they  were  to 
have  a  share  in  preparing  for  the  future  wed¬ 
ding  of  the  little  baby,  sleeping  serene  in  her 
warm  cot,  by  her  mother’s  side.  Such  being 
the  self-sufficient  habits  of  the  Norman  farm¬ 
ers,  it  was  no  wonder  that,  in  the  eventful 
year  of  1685,  Lefebvre  remained  ignorant  for 
many  days  of  that  Revocation  which  was 
stirring  the  whole  souls  of  his  co-religionists. 
But  there  was  to  be  a  cattle-fair  at  Avranebes, 
and  he  needed  a  barren  cow  to  fatten  up  and 
salt  for  the  winter’s  provision.  Accordingly, 
the  large-boned  Norman  horse  was  accoutred, 
summer  as  it  was,  with  all  its  paraphernalia 
of  high-peaked  wooden  saddle,  blue  sheep¬ 
skin,  scarlet  worsted  fringe  and  tassels ;  and 
the  farmer  Lefebvre,  slightly  stiff  in  his  limbs, ' 
after  sixty  winters,  got  on  from  the  horse¬ 
block  by  the  stable  Wiall,  his  little  daughter 
Magdalen  nodding  and  kissing  her  hand  as  be 
rode  away.  When  he  arrived  at  the  fair,  in 
the  great  place  before  the  cathedral  in  Av- 
ranches,  he  was  struck  with  the  absence  of 
many  of  those  who  were  united  to  him  by  the 
bond  of  their  common  persecuted  religion ; 
and  on  the  faces  of  the  Huguenot  farmers 
who  were  there,  was  an  expression  of  gloom 
and  sadness.  In  answer  to  his  inquiiies,  he 
learned  for  the  first  time  of  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  and  his  sons  could 
sacrifice  any  thing — would  be  proud  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  if  need  were ;  but  the  clause  which 
cut  him  to  the  heart  was  that  which  threat¬ 
ened  that  his  pretty,  innocent,  sweet  Magda¬ 
len  might  be  taken  from  him  and  consigned 
to  the  teachings  of  a  convent.  A  convent, 
to  the  Huguenots’  excited  prejudices,  implied 
a  place  of  dissolute  morals,  as  well  as  of  idol¬ 
atrous  doctrine. 

Poor  Farmer  Lefebvre  thought  no  more 
of  the  cow  he  went  to  purchase  ;  the  life  and 
death — nay,  the  salvation  or  damnation — of 
his  darling,  seemed  to  him  to  depend  on  the 
speed  with  which  he  could  reach  bis  home 
and  take  measures  for  her  safety.  What 
these  were  to  be,  he  could  not  tell  in  this 
moment  of  bewildered  terror  ;  for,  even  while 
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he  watched  the  stable-boy  at  the  ion  arrr.ng- 
ing  his  horse’s  gear,  without  daring  to  help 
him — for  fear  his  early  departure  and  undue 
haste  might  excite  suspicion  in  the  malignant 
faces  he  saw  gathering  about  him — even 
while  he  trembled  with  Impatience,  his  daugh¬ 
ter  might  be  carried  away  out  of  his  sight, 
for  ever  and  ever.  He  mounted  and  spurred 
the  old  horse ;  but  the  road  was  hilly,  and 
the  steed  had  not  had  his  accustomed  rest ; 
and  was  poorly  fed,  according  to  the  habit  of 
the  country ;  and,  at  last,  he  almost  stood 
still  at  the  foot  of  every  piece  of  rising  ground. 
Farmer  Lefebvre  dismounted,  and  ran  by  the 
horse’s  side  up  every  hill,  pulling  him  along, 
and  encouraging  hU  flagging  speed  by  every 
conceivable  noise,  meant  to  be  cheerful, 
though  the  tears  were  fast  running  down  the 
old  man’s  cheeks.  He  was  alnuoat  sick  with 
the  revul.'ion  of  his  fears,  when  he  saw  M;ig- 
dalen  sitting  out  in  the  sun,  playing  with  the 
“  fromages”  of  the  mallow  plant,  which  are 
such  a  delight  to  Norman  children.  He  got 
off  his  horse,  which  found  its  accustomed  way 
into  the  stable.  He  kissed  Magdalen  over 
and  over  again,  the  tears  coursing  down  his 
cheeks  like  rain.  And  then  he  went  in  to  tell 
his  wife — his  poor  invalid  wife.  She  received 
the  news  more  tranquilly  than  he  had  done. 
Long  illness  had  deadened  the  joys  and  fears 
of  this  world  to  her.  She  could  even  think 
and  suggest.  “That  night  a  flshing-smack 
was  to  sail  from  Granville  to  the  Channel 
Islands.  Some  of  the  people  who  had  called 
at  Lefebvre  farm,  on  their  way  to  Avranches, 
had  told  her  of  ventures  they  were  making, 
in  sending  over  apples  and  pears  to  be  sold 
in  Jersey,  where  the  orchard  crops  had  failed. 
The  captain  was  a  friend  of  one  of  her  absent 
sons ;  for  his  sake — ” 

“  But  we  must  part  from  her — from  Mag¬ 
dalen,  the  apple  of  our  eyes.  And  she — she 
has  never  left  her  home  before,  never  been 
away  from  us — who  will  take  care  of  her? 
Marie,  I  say,  who  is  to  take  care  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  child  ?”  And  the  old  man  was  choked 
with  his  sobs.  Then  his  wife  made  answer 
and  said, 

“  God  will  take  care  of  our  precious  child, 
and  keep  her  safe  from  harm,  till  we  two— or 
you  at  least,  dear  husband — can  leave  this  ac¬ 
cursed  land.  Or,  if  we  cannot  follow  her,  she 
will  be  safe  for  heaven  ;  whereas,  if  she  stays 
here  to  be  taken  to  the  terrible  convent,  hell 
will  be  her  portion,  and  wo  shall  never  see 
her  again— never  1” 

So  they  were  stilled  by  their  faith  into  suf¬ 
ficient  composure  to  plan  for  the  little  girl. 
The  old  horse  was  again  to  be  harnessed  and 


put  into  the  cart ;  and  if  any  spying  Romanist 
looked  into  the  cart,  what  would  they  see  but 
straw,  and  a  new  mattress  rolled  up,  and 
peeping  out  of  a  sacklotb  covering.  The 
mother  blessed  her  child,  with  a  full  conviction 
that  she  should  never  see  her  again.  The 
father  went  with  her  to  Granville.  On  the 
way,  the  only  relief  he  had  was  caring  for 
her  comfort  in  her  strange  imprisoDment.  He 
stroked  her  cheeks  and  smoothed  her  hair 
with  his  labor-hardened  fingers,  and  coaxed 
her  to  eat  the  food  her  mother  had  prepared. 
In  the  evening  her  feet  were  cold  ;  he  took 
off  bis  warm  flannel  jacket  to  wrap  them  in. 
Whether  it  was  that  chill  coming  on  the  heat 
of  the  excited  day,  or  whether  the  fatigue 
and  grief  broke  down  the  old  man  utterly,  no 
one  can  say.  The  child  Magdalen  was  safely 
extricated  from  her  hiding-place  at  the  qua! 
at  Granville,  and  smuggled  on  board  of  the 
fishing-smack,  with  her  great  chest  of  clothes, 
and  half-collected  trousseau;  the  captain  took 
her  safe  to  Jersey,  and  willing  friends  re¬ 
ceived  her  eventually  in  London.  But  the 
father,  moaning  to  himself,  “If  I  am  be¬ 
reaved  of  my  children,  I  am  bereaved 
saying  that  pitiful  sentence  over  and  over 
again,  as  if  the  repetition  could  charm  away 
the  deep  sense  of  woe — went  home,  and  took 
to  his  bed,  and  died  ;  nor  did  the  mother 
remain  long  after  him. 

One  of  these  Lefebvre  sons  was  the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  Duke  of  Dantzig,  one  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  marshals.  The  little  daughter’s  de¬ 
scendants,  though  not  very  numerous,  arc 
scattered  over  England  ;  and  one  of  them,  as 
I  have  said,  is  the  lady  who  told  me  this,  and 
many  other  particulars  relating  to  the  e.\iled 
Huguenots. 

At  first,  the  rigorous  decrees  of  the  Revo¬ 
cation  were  piincipally  enforced  against  the 
ministers  of  religion.  They  were  all  required 
to  leave  Paris  at  forty-eight  hours’  notice, 
under  severe  penalties  for  disobedience.  Some 
of  the  most  distinguished  among  them  were 
ignominiously  forced  to  leave  the  country ; 
but  the  expulsion  of  these  ministers  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  emigration  of  the  more  faithful 
among  their  people.  In  Languedoc  this  was 
especially  the  case  ;  whole  congregations  fol¬ 
lowed  their  pastors ;  and  F ranee  was  being 
rapidly  drained  of  the  more  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  of  the  Huguenots,  (who,  as  a 
people,  had  distinguished  themselves  in  manu¬ 
factures  and  commerce,)  when  the  King’s 
minister  took  the  alarm,  and  prohibited  emi¬ 
gration,  under  pain  of  imprisonment  for  life — 
imprisonment  for  life,  including  abandonment 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  priests.  Here 
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agiuD  I  may  relate  an  anecdote  told  me  by 
my  friend : — A  husband  and  wife  attempted 
to  escape  separately  from  some  town  in 
Brittany ;  the  wife  succeeded,  and  reached 
England,  where  she  anxiously  awaited  her 
husband.  The  husband  was  arrested  in  the 
attempt,  and  imprisoned.  The  priest  alone 
was  allowed  to  visit  him  ;  and,  after  vainly 
using  argument  to  endeavor  to  persuade  him 
to  renounce  his  obnoxious  religion,  the  priest, 
with  cruel  zeal,  had  recourse  to  physical  tor¬ 
ture.  There  was  a  room  in  the  prison  with 
an  iron  floor,  and  no  seat,  nor  means  of  sup¬ 
port  or  rest;  into  this  room  the  poor  Hu¬ 
guenot  was  introduced.  The  iron  flooring 
was  gradually  heated ;  (one  remembers  the 
gouty  gentleman  whose  cure  was  efiected  by 
a  similar  process  in  “  Sandford  and  Merton 
but  there  the  heat  was  not  carried  up  to  tor¬ 
ture,  as  it  was  in  the  Huguenot’s  case ;)  still 
the  brave  man  was  faithful.  The  process  was 
repeated ;  all  in  vain.  The  flesh  on  the  soles 
of  his  feet  was  burnt  off,  and  he  was  a  cripple 
for  life;  but,  cripple  or  sound,  dead  or  alive, 
a  Huguenot  be  remained.  And  by  and  by 
they  grew  weary  of  their  useless  cruelty,  and 
the  poor  man  was  allowed  to  hobble  about  on 
crutches.  How  it  was  that  he  obtained  his 
liberty  at  last,  my  informant  could  not  tell. 
He  only  knew  that,  after  years  of  imprison¬ 
ment  and  torture,  a  poor  gray  cripple  was  I 
seen  wandering  about  the  streets  of  London, 
making  vain  inquiries  for  his  wife  in  his 
broken  English,  as  little  understood  by  most 
as  the  Moorish  maiden’s  cry  for  *'  Gilbert, 
Gilbert.”  Some  one  at  last  directed  him  to 
a  coffee- bouse  near  Soho  Square,  kept  by  an 
emigrant,  who  thrived  upon  the  art,  even 
then  national,  of  making  good  coffee.  It  was 
the  resort  of  the  Huguenots,  many  of  whom 
by  this  time  bad  turned  their  intelligence 
to  good  account  in  busy  commercial  Elng- 
land. 

To  this  coffee-house  the  poor  cripple  hied 
himself ;  but  no  one  knew  of  his  wife ;  she 
might  be  alive,  or  she  might  be  dead  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  her  name  had  vanished  from 
the  earth.  In  the  corner  sat  a  pedler  listen¬ 
ing  to  every  thing,  but  saying  nothing.  He 
hi^  come  to  London  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
wares  for  his  rounds.  Now  the  three  har¬ 
bors  of  the  French  emigrants  were  Norwich, 
where  they  established  the  manufacture  of 
Norwich  crape;  Spitaltields  in  London,  where 
they  embarked  in  the  silk-trade ;  and  Can¬ 
terbury,  where  a  colony  of  them  carried  on 
one  or  two  delicate  employments,  such  as 
jewelry,  wax-bleaching,  &c.  The  pedler 
took  Canterbury  in  his  way,  and  sought 


among  the  French  residents  for  a  woman 
who  might  correspond  to  the  missing  wife. 
She  was  there,  earning  her  livelihood  as  a 
milliner,  and  believing  her  husband  to  be 
either  a  galley-slave,  or  dead  long  since  in 
some  of  the  terrible  prisons.  But,  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  pedler’s  tale,  she  set  off  at  once  to 
London,  and  found  her  poor  crippled  hus¬ 
band,  who  lived  many  years  afterwards  in 
Canterbury,  supported  by  hU  wife’s  exer¬ 
tions. 

Another  Huguenot  couple  determined  to 
emigrate.  They  could  disguise  themselves; 
but  their  baby  ?  If  they  were  seen  p-issing 
through  the  gates  of  the  town  in  which  they 
lived  with  a  child,  they  would  instantly  be 
arrested,  suspected  Huguenots  as  they  were. 
Their  expedient  was  to  wrap  the  baby  into  a 
formless  bundle,  to  one  end  of  which  was 
attached  a  string ;  and  then,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  deep  gutter  which  runs  in  the 
centre  of  so  many  old  streets  in  F rench  towns, 
they  placed  the  baby  in  this  hollow,  close  to 
one  of  the  gates,  after  dusk.  The  gend’arme 
came  out  to  open  the  gate  to  them.  They 
were  suddenly  summoned  to  see  a  sick  rela¬ 
tive,  they  said  ;  they  were  known  to  have  an 
infant  child,  which  no  Huguenot  mother 
would  willingly  leave  behind  to  be  brought  up 
by  Papists.  ^  the  sentinel  concluded  that 
they  were  not  going  to  emigrate,  at  least  this 
time  ;  and  locking  the  great  town  gates  be¬ 
hind  them,  he  reentered  his  little  guard- 
room.  *‘Now,  quick!  quick!  the  string 
under  the  gate  !  Catch  it  with  your  hooked 
sUck.  There  in  the  shadow.  There !  Thank 
God  !  the  baby  is  safe  ;  it  has  not  cried  ! 
Pray  God  the  sleeping-draught  be  not  too 
strong !”  It  was  not  too  strong :  father, 
mother,  and  babe  escaped  to  England,  and 
their  descendants  may  be  reading  this  very 
paper. 

England,  Holland,  and  the  Protestant 
states  of  Germany  were  the  places  of  refuge 
for  the  Norman  and  Breton  Protestants. 
From  the  south  of  France,  escape  was  more 
difficult.  Algerine  pirates  infested  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  the  small  vessels  in  which 
many  of  the  Huguenots  embarked  from  the 
southern  ports  were  an  easy  prey.  There 
were  Huguenot  slaves  in  Algiers  and  Tripoli 
for  years  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Eldict  of 
Nantes.  Most  Catholic  Spain  caught  some 
of  the  fugitives,  who  were  welcomed  by  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  with  a  diflerent  kind  of 
greeting  from  that  which  the  wiae,  far-seeing 
William  the  Third  of  England  bestowed  on 
such  of  them  as  sought  English  shelter  after 
his  accession.  We  will  return  to  the  condi- 
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tioa  of  the  English  Huguenots  presently. 
First,  let  us  follow  the  fortunes  of  those 
French  Protestants  who  sent  a  letter  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  (among  whose  his¬ 
torical  papers  it  is  still  extant,)  giving  an 
account  of  the  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  exposed  and  the  distress  they  were  un¬ 
dergoing,  stating  the  wish  of  many  of  them 
to  emigrate  to  America,  and  asking  how  far 
they  might  have  privileges  allowed  them  for 
following  out  their  pursuit  of  agriculture. 
What  answer  was  returned  may  be  gpiessed 
from  the  fact  that  a  tract  of  land  comprising 
about  eleven  thousand  acres  at  Oxford,  near 
the  present  town  of  Worcester,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  was  granted  to  thirty  Huguenots,  who 
were  invited  to  come  over  and  settle  there. 
The  invitation  came  like  a  sudden  summons 
to  a  land  of  hope  across  the  Atlantic.  There 
was  no  time  for  preparations ;  these  might 
excite  suspicion  ;  they  left  the  pot  boiKng 
on  the  6re,”  (to  use  the  expression  of  one  of 
their  descendants,)  and  carried  no  clothes 
with  them  but  what  they  wore.  The  New 
Elnglanders  had  too  lately  escaped  from  reli¬ 
gious  persecution  themselves,  not  to  welcome, 
and  shelter  and  clothe  these  poor  refugees 
when  they  once  arrived  at  Boston.  The 
little  French  colony  at  Oxford  was  called  a 
plantation  ;  and  Gabriel  Bemon,  a  descend^ 
ant  of  a  knightly  name  in  Froissart,  a  Pro¬ 
testant  merchant  of  Rochelle,  was  appointed 
undertaker  for  this  settlement.  They  sent 
for  a  F rench  Protestant  minister,  and  assign¬ 
ed  to  him  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a  year. 
They  bent  themselves  assiduously  to  the 
task  of  cultivating  the  half-cleared  land,  on 
the  borders  of  which  lay  the  dark  forest, 
among  which  the  Indians  prowled  and  lurked, 
ready  to  spring  upon  the  unguarded  house¬ 
holds.  To  protect  themselves  from  this 
creeping,  deadly  enemy,  the  French  built  a 
fort,  traces  of  which  yet  remain.  But  on  the 
murder  of  the  Johnson  family,  the  French 
dared  no  longer  remain  on  the  bloody  spot, 
although  more  than  ten  acres  of  ground  were 
in  garden  cuUivaji|a  around  the  fort;  and 
long  afterwards,  who  told  in  hushed, 
awe-struck  voices  or  the  Johnson  murder, 
oould  point  to  the  rose-bushes,  the  apple  and 
pear  trees  yet  standing  in  the  Frenchmen’s 
deserted  gardens.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  sister 
of  Andrew  Sigourney,  one  of  the  first  Hu¬ 
guenots  who  came  over.  He  saved  his  sis¬ 
ter’s  life  by  dragging  her  by  main  force 
through  a  back  door,  while  the  Indians  mas¬ 
sacred  her  children  and  shot  down  her  hus¬ 
band  at  bis  own  threshold.  To  preserve  her 
life  was  but  a  cruel  kindness. 


Gabriel  Bemon  lived  to  a  patriarchal  age, 
in  spite  of  his  early  sufferings  in  France,  and 
the  wild  Indian  cries  of  revenge  around  his 
home  in  Massachusetts.  He  died  rich  and 
prosperous.  He  bad  kissed  Queen  Anne’s 
hand,  and  become  intimate  with  some  of  the 
English  nobility,  such  as  Lord  Archdale,  the 
Quaker  Governor  of  Carolina,  who  had  lands 
and  governments  in  the  American  States. 
The  descendants  of  the  Huguenot  refugees 
repaid  in  part  their  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Massachusetts  in  various  ways  during  the 
War  of  Independence ;  one,  Gabriel  Mani- 
gault,  by  advancing  a  large  loan  to  further 
the  object  of  it.  Indeed,  three  of  the  nine 
Presidents  of  the  old  Congress,  which  con¬ 
ducted  the  United  States  through  the  Revo- 
lutionarv  War,  were  descendants  of  the 
French  Protestant  refugees.  General  Francis 
Marion,  who  fought  bravely  under  Washing¬ 
ton,  was  of  Huguenot  descent.  In  fact, 
both  in  England  and  France,  the  Huguenot 
refugees  showed  themselves  temperate,  in¬ 
dustrious,  thoughtful,  and  intelligent  people, 
full  of  good  principle  and  strength  of  cha¬ 
racter.  But  all  this  is  implied  in  the  one  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  they  suffered  and  emigrated 
to  secure  the  rights  of  conscience. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  they  fondly 
called  their  plantation  or  settlement  by  the 
name  of  the  precious  city  which  had  been 
their  stronghold,  and  where  they  had  suffered 
so  much.  New  Rochelle  was  built  on  the 
shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  twenty-three 
miles  from  New  Y’ork.  On  the  Saturday 
afternoons,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Rochelle 
harnessed  their  horses  to  their  carts,  to  con¬ 
vey  the  women  and  little  ones;  and  the  men 
in  the  prime  of  life  walked  all  the  distance 
to  New  York,  camping  out  in  their  carts  in 
the  environs  of  the  city,  through  the  night, 
till  the  bell  summoned  them  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  to  service,  in  the  old  Church  du  Saint 
Esprit.  In  the  same  way  they  returned  on 
Sunday  evening.  The  old  longing  for  home 
record^  in  Allan  Cunningham’s  ballad — 

**  It’s  hame,  and  it’s  hame,  bame  fain  would  I  be ; 

Oh,  bame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  counlree !” — 

clung  to  the  breasts,  and  caused  singular 
melancholy  in  some  of  them.  There  was  one 
old  man  who  went  every  day  down  to  the  sea¬ 
shore,  to  look  and  gaxe  his  fill  towards  the 
beautiful  cruel  land  where  most  of  bis  life 
had  been  passed.  With  his  face  to  the  east — 
his  eyes  strained,  as  if  by  force  of  longing 
looks  he  could  see  the  far-distant  France — be 
said  his  morning  prayers,  and  sang  one  of 
C16ment  Marot’s  hymns.  There  had  been 
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an  edition  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  put  into 
French  rhyme,  (“  Pseaumes  de  David,  mis  en 
Rime  fran9oi8e.  par  Clement  Marot  et  Theo¬ 
dore  de  Boze,)”  published  in  as  small  a  form 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  book  might  be 
concealed  in  their  bosoms,  if  the  Huguenots 
were  surprised  in  their  worship  while  they 
lived  in  France. 

,  Nor  were  Oxford  and  New  Rochelle  the 
only  settlements  of  the  Huguenots  in  the 
United  States.  Farther  south  again  they 
were  welcomed,  and  found  resting-places  in 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

1  now  return  to  the  Huguenots  in  England. 

_  Even  during  James  the  Second’s  reign,  col¬ 
lections  were  made  for  the  refugees  ;  and,  in 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  were  voted  by  Parliament  “  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  persons  of  quality,  and  all 
such  as  by  age  or  infirmity  were  unable  to 
support  themselves.”  There  are  still,  or 
were  not  many  years  ago,  a  few  survivors  of 
the  old  Huguenot  stock,  who  go  on  quarter- 
day  to  claim  their  small  benefit  from  thUfund 
at  the  Treasury;  and  doubtless  at  the  time  it 
was  granted  there  were  many  friendless  and 
helpless  to  whom  the  little  pensions  were 
inestimable  boons.  But  the  greater  part 
were  active,  strong  men,  full  of  good  sense 
and  practical  talent ;  and  they  preferred 
taking  advantage  of  the  national  good-will  in 
a  more  independent  form.  Their  descendants 
bear  honored  names  among  us.  Sir  Sa¬ 
muel  Romilly,  Mrs.  Austin,  and  Miss  Har¬ 
riet  Martineau,  are  three  of  those  that  come 
most  prominently  before  me  as  I  write ;  but 
each  of  these  names  is  suggestive  of  others 
in  the  same  families  worthy  of  note.  Sir  Sa¬ 
muel  Romilly’s  ancestors  came  from  the  south 
of  France,  where  the  paternal  estate  fell  to 
a  distant  relation  rather  than  to  the  son, 
because  the  former  was  a  Catholic,  while  the 
latter  had  preferred  a  foreign  country  with 
“freedom  to  worship  God.”  In  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly’s  account  of  bis  father  and  grand¬ 
father,  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  southern  cha¬ 
racter  predominating.  Most  affectionate,  im¬ 
pulsive,  generous,  carried  away  by  transports 
of  anger  and  of  grief,  tender  and  true  in  all 
his  relationships — the  reader  does  not  easily 
forget  the  father  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  with 
his  fond  adoption  of  Montaigne’s  idea,  “  play¬ 
ing  on  a  flute  by  the  side  of  his  daughter’s 
bed  in  order  to  waken  her  in  morning.”  No 
wonder  he  himself  was  so  beloved!  But  there 
was  much  more  demonstration  of  affection 
in  all  these  French  households,  if  what  I  have 
gathered  from  their  descendants  be  correct, 
than  we  English  should  ever  dare  to  manifest. 


French  was  the  language  still  spoken 
among  themselves  sixty  and  seventy  years 
after  tlieir  ancestors  had  quitted  France.  In 
the  Romilly  family,  the  father  established  it 
as  a  rule,  that  French  should  be  always 
spoken  on  a  Sunday.  Forty  years  later,  the 
lady  to  whom  1  have  so  often  alluded  was  liv¬ 
ing,  an  orphan  child,  with  two  maiden  aunts, 
in  the  heart  of  London  city.  They  always 
spoke  French.  English  was  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  a  certain  pride  was  cultivated  in 
the  little  damsel’s  mind  by  the  fact  of  her 
being  reminded  every  now  and  then  that  she 
was  a  little  French  girl ;  bound  to  be  polite, 
gentle,  and  attentive  in  manners;  to  stand  till 
her  elders  gave  her  leave  to  sit  down ;  to 
courtesy  on  entering  or  leaving  a  room.  She 
attended  her  relations  to  the  early  market 
near  Spitalfields;  where  many  herbs  not  in 
general  use  in  England,  and  some  “  weeds,” 
were  habitually  brought  by  the  market-women 
for  the  use  of  the  French  people.  Burnet, 
chervil,  dandelion  were  amongst  the  number, 
in  order  to  form  the  salads  which  were  a 
principal  dish  at  meals.  There  were  still  here¬ 
ditary  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  kept  by 
decendants  of  the  first  refugees,  who  estab¬ 
lished  them,  and  to  which  the  Huguenot 
families  still  sent  their  children.  A  kind  of 
correspondence  was  occasionally  kept  up  with 
the  unseen  and  distant  relations  in  France; 
third  or  fourth  cousins,  it  might  be.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  such  correspondence  lan¬ 
guished  and  died  by  slow  degrees.  But  tales 
of  their  ancestors’  sufferings  and  escapes  be¬ 
guiled  the  long  winter  evenings.  I’hough  far 
away  from  France,  though  cast  off  by  her  a 
hundred  years  before,  the  gentle  old  ladies, 
who  bad  lived  all  their  lives  in  London,  con¬ 
sidered  France  as  their  country  and  England 
as  a  strange  land.  Upstairs,  too,  was  a 
great  chest — the  very  chest  Magdalen  Le- 
febvre  bad  bad  packed  to  accompany  her  in 
her  flight  and  escape  in  the  mattress.  The 
stores  her  fond  mother  bad  provided  for  her 
trousseau  were  not  yet  exhausted,  though  she 
slept  in  her  grave;  and  out  of  them  her  little 
orphan  descendant  was  dressed ;  and  when 
the  quaintness  of  the  pattern  made  the  child 
shrink  from  putting  on  so  peculiar  a  dress, 
she  was  asked,  “Are  you  not  a  little  French 
girl?  You  ought  to  be  proud  of  wearing  a 
Wench  print — there  are  none  like  it  in  Eng¬ 
land.”  in  all  this,  her  relations  and  their  cir¬ 
cle  seem  to  have  differed  from  the  refugee 
friends  of  old  Mr.  Romilly,  who,  we  are  told, 
I  “desired  nothing  less  than  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  their  origin ;  and  their  chapels 
I  were  therefore  ill-attended.  A  large  uncouth 
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room,  the  avenues  to  which  were  narrow 
courts  and  dirty  alleys,  .  .  .  with  irregular 
unpainted  pews  and  dusty  unplastered  walls  ; 
a  congregation  consisting  principally  of 
some  strange-looking  old  women  scattered 
here  and  there,”  <fec.  Probably  these  old 
ladies  looked  strange  to  the  child  who  record¬ 
ed  these  early  impressions  in  after-life,  be¬ 
cause  they  clung  with  fond  pride  to  the  dress 
of  their  ancestors,  and  decked  themselves  out 
in  the  rich  grotesque  raiment  which  had 
formed  part  of  their  mother’s  trousieau.  At 
any  rate,  there  certainly  was  a  little  colony 
in  the  heart  of  the  City,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  who  took  pride  in  their  descent  from 
the  suffering  Huguenots,  who  mustered  up 
relics  of  the  old  homes  and  the  old  times  in 
Normandy  or  Languedoc.  A  sword  wielded 
by  some  great-grandfather  in  the  wars  of 
the  League  ;  a  gold  whistle,  such  as  hung 
ever  ready  at  the  master’s  girdle,  before  bells 
were  known  in  houses,  or  ready  to  summon 
out-of  doors  laborers;  some  of  the  very  orna¬ 
ments  sold  at  the  famous  curiosity-shop  at 
VV'arwick  for  ladies  to  hang  at  their  eftaU- 
laines,  within  this  last  ten  years,  were  brought 
over  by  the  flying  Huguenots.  And  there 
were  precious  Bibles,  secured  by  silver  clasps 
and  corners  ;  strangely  -  wrought  silver 
spoons,  the  handle  of  which  enclosed  the 


bowl;  a  travelling-case,  containing  a  gold 
knife,  spoon,  and  fork,  and  a  crystal  goblet 
on  which  the  coat-of-arms  was  engraved 
in  gold ;  all  these,  and  many  other  relics, 
tell  of  the  affluence  and  lefinement  the  refu¬ 
gees  left  behind  for  the  sake  of  their  religion. 

There  is  yet  an  hospital  (or  rather  great 
almshouse)  for  aged  people  of  French  descent 
somewhere  near  the  City  road,  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  proceeds  of  land  bequeathed  (I 
believe)  by  some  of  the  flrst  refugees,  who 
were  prosperous  in  trade  after  settling  in 
England.  But  it  has  lost  much  of  its  distinc¬ 
tive  national  character.  Fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  a  visitor  might  have  heard  the  inmates 
of  this  Hospital  chattering  away  in  antiquated 
French  ;  now  they  speak  English,  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  ancestors  in  four  generations 
have  been  English,  and  probably  some  of 
them  do  not  know  a  word  of  French.  Each 
inmate  has  a  comfortable  bedroom,  a  small 
annuity  for  clothes,  &c.,  and  sits  and  has  meals 
in  a  public  dining  room.  As  a  little  amusing 
mark  of  deference  to  the  land  of  their  found¬ 
ers,  I  may  mention  that  a  Mrs.  Stephens,  who 
wiis  admitted  within  the  last  thirty  years,  be¬ 
came  Madame  St.  Etienne  as  soon  as  she 
entered  the  hospital. 

1  have  now  told  all  I  know  about  the  Hu¬ 
guenots.  I  pass  the  mark  to  some  one  else. 


Aspiring  to  ns  a  Msmder.  —  Mr.  Jer- 
dan,  in  the  concluding  volume  of  his  “Au¬ 
tobiography,”  among  many  old  stories,  gives 
a  novel  and  somewhat  amusing  anecdote  of 
his  attempt  to  become  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1831.  He  was  selected  as  the  Go¬ 
vernment  candidate  for  Weymouth,  he  states ; 
and  having  had  some  property  assigned  to 
him  for  the  nonce  by  a  friend,  kept  liimself 
in  hoiiily  readiness  to  start  at  the  word  of 
command,  “  a  chaise  and  posters”  being 
kept  “  always  ready  at  Fulham  Bridge  Liv¬ 
ery-stables.” 

Unfortunately  for  the  plans  of  the  ambi¬ 
tious  journalist,  he  told  his  secret  to  the 
Timet,  and  the  result  was  a  complete  failure 
of  the  scheme.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
drive  off  from  “Fulham  Bridge  Livery-sta¬ 
bles’’  to  canvass  the  Weymouth  electors,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barne.*,  requesting 
“  such  assistance  as  he  could  conscientiously 
extend.”  “  Alas !’’  says  Mr.  Jerdan,  “  my 
confidence  was  sadly  abused.  Whether  it 
was  owing  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  Reform 
question,  in  which  the  paper  took  so  strenu¬ 
ous  an  interest,  or  some  overruling  reason,  I 


never  could  ascertain ;  but  the  next  morning 
after  receiving  the  information  from  my  letter, 
there  appeared  one  of  the  stinging  leaders 
of  the  Times,  in  which  any  pretensions  of 
merely  ‘  literary  nun’  to  be  returned  to  the 
new  Parliament  were  deprecated  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  Ministers  were  menaced 
with  popular  odium  if  they  dared  to  coun¬ 
tenance  such  preposterous  doirgs.  1  was 
hoist  with  my  own  petard.  Like  poor  be¬ 
trayed  Samson,  my  secret  was  ploughed  out 
through  the  means  of  my  own  heifer.  On 
calling  as  usual,  I  found  Mr.  Ellice  with  a 
long  face,  and,  to  cut  the  story  short,  he  did 
not  at  this  stormy  and  trj  ing  era  relish  a 
quarrel  with  the  Times.  A  peace  was 
patched  up  with  Mr.  Buxton,  my  post  chaise 
was  counter-ordered,  and  after  lots  of  con- 
feiences  and  conversations,  I  ceased  to  be 
even  a  still-born  candidate  for  the  borough 
of  Weymouth.  Barnes  and  I  met  after¬ 
wards,  without  alluding  to  the  sore  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  his  able  and  honorable  colleague, 
James  Murray,  wrote  me  a  long  letter,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  great  regret  for  what  bad  been 
done.” 
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DANTE  AND  BEATRICE.* 


Thk  love  of  Dante  for  Beatrice  five  hun-  I 
dred  and  eighty  years  ago,  i.s  one  of  those 
circumstances  in  the  historical  past,  the 
interest  of  which  rivals  that  possessed  by 
the  more  colossal  objects  and  sights  of  the 
physical  world.  As  wonderful  in  one  way 
as  the  caves  of  StaflTa  or  the  cataract  of 
Nisgara  in  another,  is  this  fact  in  the  life  of 
the  great  Italian  poet.  Some  outline  of  the 
story  is  known  to  every  one.  Literature  is 
full  of  allusions  to  it,  and  artists  have  drawn 
upon  it  for  subjects.  Yet,  unless  we  are  mis¬ 
taken,  it  has  not  received  that  amount  of 
biographical  and  psychological  investigation 
of  which  it  is  well  worthy.  . 

The  particulars  of  this  passage  in  Dante’s 
life  are  to  be  learned  from  his  own  little  au¬ 
tobiographical  novel,  the  Vita  Nuova.  We 
call  this  little  work  a  novel,  because,  by  its 
character  as  a  piece  of  writing,  it  belongs  to 
that  class  of  works,  now  so  numerous,  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  exhibit  the  romance  of  private 
life  and  individual  feeling.  An  ingenious 
French  critic  has  indeed  suggested  that,  his¬ 
torically,  the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante  is  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  the  type  and  beginning 
of  the  modern  sentimental  romance.  Not 
that  Dante’s  purpose  was  to  introduce  such 
a  new  form  of  literary  composition.  His 
purpose  was  strictly  autobiographic;  and 
though  the  poetic  habit  of  his  mind  led  him 
to  impart  a  kind  of  vagueness  and  tint  of 
mystery  to  the  circumstances  he  records,  and 
his  exquisite  feeling  of  literary  beauty  in¬ 
duced  him  to  write  as  sweetly  and  grace¬ 
fully  as  if  the  story  had  been  but  a  fantastic 
exercise  of  his  pen,  yet  the  biographic  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  work  is  as  true  and  faithful  as 
if  the  form  of  writing  had  been  that  of  a 
bare  chronicle.  The  following  is  the  opening 
passage : — 

In  that  part  of  the  book  of  my  memory  previous 
to  which  there  is  little  legible,  is  found  a  rubric 
which  says:  Incipit  Vita  Nova — “the  new  life 
begins under  which  rubric  I  find  written  the 


*  7\e  Life  and  T%met  of  Dante  A.ligkieri.  By 
Oouirr  CasAES  Balbo.  Translated  from  the  Italian, 
by  F.  J.  Bunbubt.  2  vols.  London:  1862. 


words  which  it  is  my  intention  to  collect  in  this 
little  book ;  if  not  all  of  them,  at  least  their  sub¬ 
stance. 

Nine  times  already,  from  my  birth,  had  the 
heaven  of  light  returned,  as  it  were,  to  the  self¬ 
same  point  in  its  orbit,  when  to  my  eyes  there 
first  appeared  the  glorious  lady  of  my  thoughts, 
who  was  called  by  many  Beatnce,  who  knew  her 
by  no  other  name.  She  was  then  just  of  that  age 
that  the  starry  heavens  had,  in  her  lifetime, 
moved  towards  the  east  the  twelfth  part  of  one 
degree,  so  that  she  appeared  to  me  about  the 
beginning  of  her  ninth  year,  and  1  saw  her  about 
the  end  of  my  ninth  year.  She  appeared  to  roe 
in  a  dress  of  a  most  noble  color,  a  subdued  and 
becoming  blood-red,  with  a  sash  and  ornaments 
such  as  suited  her  extreme  youth.  At  that 
moment,  I  truly  affirm,  the  vital  spirit,  which 
dwells  in  the  most  secret  chamber  of  the  heart, 
began  to  tremble  so  violently  as  to  bo  frightfully 
felt  in  tiie  smallest  pulses  of  the  body ;  and,  while 
trembling,  spoke  these  words:  ^Ecce  Dem  for- 
tior  me,  qui  veniens  dominabUur  mihV — “  Behold 
a  God  stronger  than  I,  who,  coming,  shall  bear 
rule  over  me.”  At  the  same  moment,  the  animal 
spirit  which  dwells  in  the  lofty  chamber  to  which 
all  the  spirits  of  sense  carry  their  perceptions, 
began  to  marvel  greatly,  and,  specially  addressing 
the  spirits  of  tlie  visual  sense,  spoke  these  words  : 
"ApparuU  jam  beaiUvdo  vestro,” — “Now  has 
your  blessedness  appeared.”  At  the  same  moment, 
too,  the  natural  spirit,  which  dwells  in  that  part 
to  which  we  administer  food,  began  to  weep,  and 
weeping  said  these  words :  “i7eu  miser,  quia 
frequenter  impeditus  ero  deincepeP' — “Ah,  wretch¬ 
ed  me,  for  henceforth  shall  I  often  be  impeded !” 

From  that  time  forward,  I  say.  Love  bad  the 
absolute  dominion  of  my  soul,  which  had  so  sud¬ 
denly  been  espoused  to  him,  and  he  began  to 
assume  over  me  such  steady  and  vast  power,  by 
reason  of  the  strength  which  my  imagination 
gave  him,  that  I  was  obliged  to  comply  entirely 
with  all  his  wishes.  He  oftentimes  commanded 
me  to  seek  to  obtain  a  sight  of  that  most  youthful 
little  angel ;  wherefore  1,  in  my  boyhood,  many 
times  went  to  get  a  sight  of  lier,  and  saw  her  of 
so  noble  and  laudable  a  bearing,  that  of  her  one 
might  have  said,  in  the  words  of  Homer,  “  She 
seems  not  a  daughter  of  mortal  man,  but  of  a  god .  ”* 

*  In  this,  and  in  the  subsequent  extracts  from 
the  Vita  Nuova,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the 
translation  of  1^.  Joseph  Garrow,  published,  along 
with  tiie  original  Italian,  in  Florence,  in  1846.  We 
have  throu^out,  however,  modified  Mr.  Garrow’s 
translation,  so  as  to  bring  it  closer  to  the  originaL 
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There  is  a  class  of  critics  and  commenta¬ 
tors  cursed  with  a  pestilent  faculty  for  6nd- 
in^  allegory  in  every  thing,  and  turning  every 
thing  into  allegory.  Such  persons  would  have 
us  believe  that  what  we  have  here  quoted  is 
to  be  taken,  not  as  literal  fact,  but  ns  part  of 
a  philosophic  parable.  The  Beatrice,  they 
tell  us,  with  whom  Dante  here  represents 
himself  as  falling  in  love,  was  not  any  real 
Florentine  little  beauty  of  the  year  1274,  but 
an  allegorical  being,  a  poetical  name  for  study, 
wisdom,  philosophy,  or  some  other  spiritual 
entity  of  that  kind.  Dante,  in  short,  means 
to  inform  us,  in  the  passage  above  quoted, 
that,  in  his  very  -early  years,  he  was  seized 
with  a  passionate  love  of  study,  which  had  a 
mischievous  effect  on  his  health,  and  which 
never  afterwards  left  him  ;  and  all  that  fol¬ 
lows  of  the  story,  and  all  the  references  to 
Beatrice  that  occur  in  Dante’s  later  works, 
are  to  be  interpreted  as  a  continuation  of  the 
allegory ! 

When  will  nonsense  like  this  cease?  Arrant, 
unspeakable  nonsense,  it  certainly  is.  What¬ 
ever  Beatrice  became  in  Dante’s  imagination, 
and  to  whatever  strange  and  mystic  identi6ca- 
tions  of  her  name  with  all  beauty  and  wisdom 
and  holiness  the  grand  workings  of  his  soul  led 
him  before  he  left  this  world,  Beatrice  was 
a  real  person,  and  the  foregoing  passage  is  a 
literal  record  of  the  circumstances  of  Dante’s 
6rst  love.  On  grounds  of  possibility  and 
philosophy  it  might  be  shown  to  be  so.  On 
no  other  basis  than  that  of  a  real  human 
love  does  Nature  ever  rear  such  superstruc¬ 
tures  as  that  strange  inner  life  of  Dante, 
over  which  the  name  of  Beatrice  presides 
like  H  star.  Nor  can  sane  criticism  accept 
any  other  conclusion.  Make  Beatrice  an 
allegory,  and  the  Vita  Nuova  is  a  moat 
clumsy  performance,  and  much  of  all  that 
Dante  wrote  is  bereft  of  its  best  quality,  the 
burning  intensity  of  its  human  interest.  But, 
indeed,  argument  on  such  a  point  is  useless. 
Leaving  the  allegorizing  critics  to  the  east 
wind  of  their  own  interpretations,  let  us,  for 
our  part,  take  the  foregoing  passage  for 
what  it  really  is — a  statement  by  Dante  him¬ 
self  in  his  manhood,  that  in  looking  back 
upon  his  past  life,  he  could  distinctly  select 
one  point  as  the  commencement  of  an  era  in 
his  existence  ;  that  this  was  where,  at  the 
age  of  nine  years,  he  met,  for  the  first  time, 
a  little  girl,  named  Beatrice,  not  qaite  a  year 
younger  than  himself ;  that,  young  as  he 
then  was,  he  was  smitten  on  the  spot  with  a 
violent  love  for  this  little  girl,  which  showed 
itself  in  trembling  and  other  corporeal  signs  ; 
and  that  this  love  lasted  through  his  boy¬ 


hood,  and  had  never  left  him.  What  is  said 
about  vital  spirits,  animal  spirits,  and  natural 
spirits,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  description  of 
the  signs  of  love  in  the  physiological  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  day. 

We  are  indebted  to  Boccaccio,  the  later 
contemporary  and  the  first  biographer  of 
Dante,  for  some  little  particulars  which  make 
the  little  picture  of  Dante’s  first  meeting 
with  Beatrice  more  complete.  It  was'  on  the 
occasion  of  a  feast  given  by  Folco  Portinari, 
the  father  of  Beatrice,  and  a  rich  citizen  of 
Florence,  to  some  of  his  neighbors,  on  May- 
day,  1274,  that  the  meeting  took  place. 
Dante’s  parents  being  invited,  took  Dante 
with  them ;  there  were  many  other  children 
there,  who  played  with  each  other  while 
their  parents  feasted  ;  and  it  was  in  some 
turn  of  the  game  that  little  Bice  Portinari, 
the  daughter  of  the  house,  a  dainty,  grave 
little  thing,  with  the  sweetest  face  in  the 
world,  first  appeared,  in  her  red  frock  and 
sash,  to  the  gaze  of  the  pale  and  silent  boy 
who  was  to  write  her  name  on  the  very 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  make  it  known  to 
all  future  ages.  Although  he  was  then  but 
a  child,  says  Boccaccio,  be  received  her  image 
with  so  much  passion  into  his  heart,  that  from 
that  day  forward  she  never,  while  he  lived, 
departed  from  it. 

Quite  aware  that  the  record  of  a  boy’s  love 
would  possess  little  interest  for  grown-up 
people,  Dante,  after  affirming  the  fact  that  he 
was  actually  but  nine  years  old  when  he  fell 
in  love  with  Beatrice,  does  not  trouble  his 
readers  with  his  recollections  of  his  occasional 
vbions  of  his  little  angel  throughout  his  boy¬ 
hood,  but  passes  over  nine  years  at  a  leap, 
llis  next  recorded  reminiscence  of  Beatrice 
refers  to  bis  nineteenth  year. 

When  exactly  so  many  days  had  elapsed  after 
the  above-described  appearance  of  this  most  noble 
being,  as  were  necessary  to  complete  nine  whole 
years  from  that  date,  on  the  last  of  these  days  it 
happened  that  this  admirable  lady  appeared  to  me 
clothed  in  the  purest  white,  between  two  noble 
ladies  who  were  older  than  herself ;  and,  passing 
along  a  street,  she  turned  her  eyes  tow.irds  the 
spot  where  1  stood,  overcome  with  fear ;  and,  of 
her  own  ineffable  courtesy,  which  has  now  its 
reward  in  eternity,  she  saluted  me  so  graciously, 
that  1  seemed  at  that  moment  to  see  all  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  happiness.  The  hour  at  which  this 
sweetest  salutation  of  hers  was  vouchsafed  to  me, 
was  precisely  the  noon  of  that  day,  [corresponding 
with  half-past  eleven  in  the  morning  ;]  and  as  this 
was  the  first  time  that  words  of  hers  reached  my 
ears,  I  received  such  pleasure  that  I  left  the 
company  I  was  in  like  one  intoxicated.  Retiring 
to  the  solitude  of  my  chamber,  I  sat  down  to 
think  of  this  most  courteous  lady ;  and,  in  think- 
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ing  of  her,  there  came  over  me  a  sweet  sleep,  in 
which  there  appeared  to  me  a  marvellous  vision. 

I  seemed  to  see  in  my  chamber  a  cloud  of  the 
color  of  fire,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  discerned 
the  figure  of  a  man,  of  fearful  aspect  to  whom* 
soever  looked  upon  him,  and  yet,  wonderful  to 
tell,  wearing  himself -an  expression  of  joy.  And 
amongst  his  words  there  was  much  said  by  him 
that  I  understood  but  little  of ;  but,  amid  them,  I 
distinctly  heard  this :  “Ayo  domintu  tuns” — “ I 
'am  thy  lord."  In  his  arms  1  seemed  to  sec  a 
sleeping  figure,  naked,  save  that  there  seemed  a 
slight  covering  of  a  blood-red  drapery  ;  looking  at 
which  figure  very  attentively,  I  saw  that  it  was 
the  lady  of  my  happiness  who  had  condescended 
to  salute  me  that  day  before.  And  in  one  of  the 
hands  of  the  man  he  seemed  to  hold  something 
which  was  all  in  flames;  and  methought  he  said 
to  me,  “  Vide  eor  tvum," — “  This  is  thy  heart.” 
And,  after  some  time,  beseemed  to  me  to  awaken 
her  who  slept,  and  to  exert  his  skill  so  as  to  make 
her  eat  that  thing  which  was  burning  in  his  hand, 
which  she  did  eat,  though  with  hesitation.  After 
this  he  stayed  but  a  little  time,  when  his  joy  was 
changed  into  the  bitterest  lamentation ;  and,  as  if 
weeping,  he  folded  the  lady  in  his  arms,  and  with 
her,  as  i  thought,  ascended  to  heaven.  From 
this  I  endured  such  anguish  that  my  slight  sleep 
could  not  continue;  it  broke, and  I  was  awake. 

Ttiiiiking  of  that  which  had  appeared  to  me,  I 
purposed  to  make  it  known  to  many  who  were 
famous  poets  in  that  day ;  and  as  it  happened 
that  I  had  already  di.'tcover^  in  myself  the  same 
art  of  speaking  words  in  rhyme,  I  purposed  to 
make  a  sonnet,  in  which  I  might  salute  all  lawe’s 
faithful  lieges.  So,  praying  them  to  give  their 
opinion  of  my  vision,  1  described  to  them  what  I 
had  seen  in  my  sleep,  and  began  this  sonnet: — 


“  To  every  captive  soul  and  gentle  heart 

Into  whose  sight  the  present  song  shall  come. 
Praying  their  thoughts  on  whut  it  may  portend. 
Health,  in  the  name  of  Love  their  sovereign 
lord  ! 

A  third  part  of  the  hours  had  almost  passed, 
Which  show  in  brightest  lustre  every  star. 
When  suddenly  bemre  me  Love  appeared. 
Whose  essence  to  remember  gives  me  horror. 
Jovful  Love  seemed,  holding  within  his  hand 
My  heart ;  and  in  his  arms  enfolded  lay 
My  lady  sleeping,  in  a  mantle  wrapt. 

Then,  waking  her,  he  with  his  burning  heart 
Courte«>uely  fed  her;  and,  in  fi*ar,  she  ate. 
That  done,  I  saw  him  go  hi.s  way  in  tears.” 

Lyette  Translation. 

The  whole  of  this  we  take  as  a  statement 
of  literal  fact.  We  believe  that,  exactly  as 
U  here  stated,  Dante  did,  one  morning  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  see  in  the  streets  of  Florence, 
and  receive  a  salutation  from,  the  blessed 
being  whom  for  nine  years  he  bad  secretly 
loved,  occasionally  during  that  time  coming 
across  her  path,  but,  whether  from  bashful- 
Dcss  or  want  of  opportunity,  never  having  ex¬ 
changed  a  word  with  her  or  even  beard  her 
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speak.  We  believe  that,  after  this  casual 
meeting,  which  fed  bis  love  anew,  and  deep¬ 
ened  the  wound  so  that  it  could  never  be 
cured,  he  did  actually  return  silent  and 
thoughtful  to  his  own  chamber,  and  there,  as 
he  describes,  fall  asleep  and  have  a  dream. 
We  believe  that  he  did  actually  in  this  dream 
see  his  chamber,  as  it  were,  filled  with  a  fire- 
colored  cloud,  from  the  midst  of  which  came 
forth  a  man  of  terrible  aspect,  whom  be  re¬ 
cognized  to  be  Love,  holding  in  his  arms  the 
sleeping  figure  of  Be  ttrice,  wrapped  in  a  thin 
blood-red  gauze.  We  believe  that  he  did,  in 
bis  dream,  see  this  Love,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  his  master,  hold  in  his  hand  something  all 
burning,  which  he  knew  to  be  his  own  heart; 
that,  as  he  gazed,  he  saw  Love  wake  Bea¬ 
trice,  and  compel  her  hesitatingly  to  eat  the 
heart  morsel  by  morsel ;  and  that  then  he 
saw  Love  break  out  into  lamentations,  and 
disappear  heavenwards,  carrying  Beatrice 
with  him.  Further,  we  believe  that  be  did, 
as  he  says,  write  the  above  sonnet  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  dream,  and  show  it  about 
among  his  poetical  friends,  that  he  might 
have  their  opinions  as  to  what  the  dream  M- 
tokened  ;  at  the  same  time  explaining  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  concealing  his  angel's  name. 
Indeed,  it  so  happens,  that  out  of  the  an¬ 
swers  received  by  Dante  on  the  occasion, 
three  still  remain.  One  is  by  Guido  Caval¬ 
canti,  a  distinguished  Florentine  of  the  time, 
whom  Dante  calls  his  first  and  best  friend; 
another  by  Cino  da  Pistoia ;  and  a  third  by 
Dante  da  Maiano.  Of  the  three  answers, 
that  by  Dante  da  Maiano  would  be  consi¬ 
dered  by  some  the  most  sensible,  the  purport 
of  it  being  that  Dante  must  be  in  a  bud  state 
of  health  to  h  ive  such  ugly  dreams,  and  had 
better  see  a  doctor  on  the  subject.  Caval¬ 
canti  and  Cino  da  Pistoia  are  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  in  their  replies ;  but,  ns  Dante  says,  the 
real  meaning  of  the  dream,  which  the  sequel 
made  plain  to  the  simplest  understanding, 
was  not  then  perceived  by  any  one. 

•  The  passages  which  we  have  quoted  from 
the  Vita  Nuova  may  stind  as  a  sample  of 
the  whole.  The  whole  book  consists  of  a 
simple  narrative  by  Dante  of  those  little  inci¬ 
dents  which  made  up  the  history  of  his  love. 
The  incidents  are  nut  more  than  fifteen  or 
sixteen  in  all,  and  some  of  them  the  most 
trivial  possible,  unless  seen  through  the  rosy 
light  of  Bemembered  love ;  yet  each  is  faith¬ 
fully  entered  in  a  page  or  two  of  prose  chron¬ 
icle,  and  then  embalmed,  by  way  of  more 
sure  preservation,  in  a  verse  or  two  of  ap¬ 
pended  rhyme.  It  will  give  a  suflScient  idea, 
therefore,  of  the  contents  of  the  rest  of  the 
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book,  if  wc  simply  enumerate  the  remaining 
incidents,  quoting  Dante’s  own  language 
where  it  seems  advisable  to  do  so. 

After  that  chance  sight  of  Beatrice  in  the 
streets  of  Florence,  which  so  effectually  com¬ 
pleted  the  mischief  begun  nine  years  before, 
Dante  became  so  ill  and  weak  that  his 
friends  noticed  the  change  in  his  appearance. 
Malicious  people  did  not  conceal  that  they 
suspected  the  cause,  and  made  all  kinds  of 
rude  guesses  at  the  name  of  the  lady  for 
whom  he  pined.  On  these  occasions,  he 
says,  he  used  to  smile,  look  at  his  question¬ 
ers,  and  hold  his  peace.  At  length,  acci¬ 
dent  suggested  a  way  of  avoiding  trouble¬ 
some  inquiries.  Being  in  church  one  day, 
he  was  so  placed  as  to  have  a  view  of  his 
dear  divinity ;  in  a  straight  line  between 
whom,  however,  and  his  eyes,  sat  another 
lady  of  very  handsome  appearance,  who  in¬ 
tercepted  his  glances,  and  appropriated  to 
herself  the  love  and  longing  which  they  ex¬ 
pressed.  This  lady’s  confusion  was  noticed, 
and  some  of  D  inte  s  acquaintances,  who  were 
in  church,  m  ide  no  doubt  that  they  had  now 
discovered  the  object  of  Dante’s  admiration. 
The  mistake  got  abroad,  and  Dante,  by  one 
of  those  fretks  which  love  will  indulge  in, 
took  pleasure  in  encouraging  it,  so  as  to  keep 
his  real  passion  sacred  from  further  search. 
He  made  this  lady  his  “  screen.”  ns  he  calls 
it ;  he  even  wrote  some  verses  in  her  praise  ; 
and  on  one  occasion  he  introduced  her  name, 
with  the  names  of  sixty  others  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  ladies  of  Florence,  in  a  ierventese,  or 
poem  of  gallantry,  which  be  composed  and 
circulated.  F]ven  in  this  poem,  however,  the 
name  of  his  own  fair  and  incomparable  Bea¬ 
trice  was  so  placed  as,  by  a  cunning  device 
perceptible  only  to  himself,  to  stand  mysti¬ 
cally  preeminent  as  the  chief  star  in  the  ga¬ 
laxy.  And  so,  skilfully  making  use  of  his 
screen,  he  was  at  liberty  for  a  while  to  in¬ 
dulge  undisturbed  in  the  luxury  of  his  se¬ 
cret  adoration,  whispering  the  name  of  Bea¬ 
trice  in  his  solitary  walks,  and  breathing  it  to 
his  nightly  pillow.  After  a  little  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  poor  deceived  lady  who  was  his 
screen  was  called  away  from  Florence  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  and  Dante  felt 
himself  deprived  of  this  species  of  protection 
from  the  gaze  of  the  curious.  The  incident 
affected  him  not  a  little,  and  he  wrote  a  son¬ 
net  on  it,  the  real  meaning  of  which  was  in¬ 
telligible  only  to  himself. 

The  next  little  incident  which  Dante  re¬ 
cords  is  the  death  of  a  young  lady  whom  he 
slightly  knew,  which  happened  about  this 
time.  He  had  seen  this  lady  sometimes  in 


the  company  of  Beatrice;  and,  therefore, 
when,  with  some  others,  he  went  to  see 
the  corpse,  it  was  with  feelings  different 
from  those  of  an  ordinary  spectator  that  he 
stood  beside  the  bier.  Deeply  affected,  he 
wrote  two  pieces  of  verse,  speaking  of  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  yet  toned  all 
through  with  a  mysterious  reference  to  that 
which  made  her  and  her  death  so  interesting 
to  him. 

A  few  days  after  this,  a  circumstance  oc¬ 
curred  which  made  it  necessary  for  Dante  to 
go  on  a  journey,  with  a  number  of  friends, 
in  the  direction  of  that  part  of  the  country 
where  the  lady  who  had  been  his  screen  had 
gone  to  reside.  Thus  journeying  away  from 
Beatrice  and  towards  her  siibstituU*,  many 
thitigs  came  to  his  recollection,  and  he  fell 
into  a  moody  6t,  letting  his  horse  jog  on,  and 
heedless  of  the  mirth  and  the  talk  of  his  com¬ 
panions.  Suddenly,  at  one  part  of  the  road, 
where  a  beautiful  stream  flowed  parallel  to  it 
on  one  side,  he  seemed,  with  all  the  distinct¬ 
ness  of  a  waking  dream,  to  see  his  well- 
known  master.  Love,  meeting  him,  incarnate 
as  before,  but  this  time  not  in  his  old  form, 
but  in  that  of  a  pilgrim  scantily  chd.  Ad¬ 
dressing  Dante  in  a  desponding  voice,  and 
with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  save  that  now 
and  then  they  glanced  towards  the  river. 
Love  seemed  to  say  that  he  had  ju^t  come 
from  that  Ldy  who  had  been  Dante’s  screen, 
and  that,  as  this  lady  was  not  to  return, 
Dante,  when  he  got  b»»ck  to  Florence,  must 
choose  such  and  such  another  lady,  whom 
Love  named,  to  act  the  part  which  that  lady 
had  performed.  This  odd  waking  vision, 
which  we  will  understand  as  literally  as  we 
can,  Dante,  according  to  his  fashion,  duly 
versified. 

llis  absence  from  Florence  was  short,  and, 
on  his  return,  he  did  as  Love  had  commanded 
him,  and  sought  out,  as  a  second  lady-sub¬ 
stitute,  the  fair  one  whom  Ixive  had  desig¬ 
nated.  In  her  case,  too,  he  carried  on  bis 
intentional  deception  very  effectually — so  ef¬ 
fectually,  in  fact,  as  to  overdo  it.  A  little 
scandal  arose ;  it  was  rumored  that  Dante 
had  offered  some  annoyance  to  the  lady  in 
question,  which  she  had  resented  ;  and,  what 
was  worst  of  all,  this  scandal  reached  the 
ears  of  Beatrice.  Now,  as  that  admirable 
person  was  the  enemy  of  all  impropriety,  and 
as,  moreover,  she  had  begun  by  this  time, 
from  seeing  Dante  somewhat  often,  to  divine, 

I  with  the  true  instinct  of  a  woman,  what  place 
I  she  held  in  the  heart  of  the  man  who  was  so 

ale  and  abased  in  her  presence,  it  pleased 

er  to  mark  her  resentment  by  withholding 
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from  Dante,  when  she  next  met  him,  her  cus¬ 
tomary  salutation.  Oh,  the  sadness  I  Ob,  the 
despair !  But  we  will  let  Dante  himself  de¬ 
scribe  how  great  the  boon  was  of  which  he 
was  thus  deprived. 

I  say,  then,  that  whenever  she  appeared,  the 
hope  of  receiving  her  adorable  salntation  effaced 
all  enmity  within  me;  nay,  a  flame  of  charity 
pervaded  me,  which  made  me  pardon  every  one 
that  had  offended  me.  And,  if  any  one  at  that 
moment  had  interrogated  me  about  any  matter, 
my  sole  answer  would,  with  a  cotintenance  all 
clothed  with  humility,  have  been,  “Z/Ore.”  And 
when  she  was  on  the  point  of  giving  me  her 
salutation,  a  spirit  of  love,  destroying  all  the 
other  spirits  of  the  senses,  drove  out  the  languid 
spirits  of  vision,  and  said  to  them,  “  Go  and 
honor  your  lady and  he  himself  remained  in 
their  pUce.  And  whoever  had  wished  to  study 
Love,  might  have  done  so  by  observing  the  trem¬ 
bling  of  iny  eyes.  And  when  this  most  gentle 
lady  did  actually  salute  me,  only  Love  could  act 
so  as  to  conceal  from  me  the  intolerable  happi¬ 
ness;  but  he,  as  by  excess  of  delight,  became 
such  that  my  body,  which  was  entirely  under  his 
governance,  oftentimes  moved  like  a  piece  of  in¬ 
animate  substance. 

Robbed  of  this,  his  only  and  inexpressible 
happiness,  Dante  gave  way  to  floods  of  in¬ 
consolable  weeping,  keeping  his  chamber,  and 
seeing  no  one.  In  his  distress,  when  he  had 
fallen  asleep,  “like  a  beaten  child  in  the 
midst  of  his  tears,”  Love,  that  perpetual  per¬ 
sonage  of  his  visions,  came  to  his  aid,  in  the 
form  of  a  young  man  in  white  garments,  who, 
after  some  mystical  conversation,  which 
Dante  duly  records,  made  plain  to  him  the 
reason  of  Beatrice's  displeasure,  and  in¬ 
structed  him,  thenceforth  to  use  no  more  dis¬ 
guises,  but  let  his  love  follow  its  natural  bent, 
beginning  with  a  little  ballad  of  contrition  and 
reconciliation,  intended  for  Beatrice,  on  a  fit 
occasion,  though  not  addressed  to  her.  This, 
accordingly,  Dante  did. 

The  most  passionate  love  will  have  its  mo¬ 
ments  of  scepticism,  when  the  lover  will  be¬ 
gin  to  think  whether,  with  all  his  yearnings 
after  the  hopeless,  be  is  doing  justice  to  him¬ 
self  and  to  all  the  chances  of  his  youth  and 
manhood.  Dante,  too,  bad  bis  touches  of 
this  mood,  when  contrary  thoughts  distracted 
him,  and  be  reasoned  for  and  against  his  love. 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  this  mood,  and  was 
even  casting  it  into  verse,  the  purport  of 
which  was  that  he  would  take  refuge  in  pity, 
as  the  only  sentiment  that  could  fully  con¬ 
tain  his  case,  when  a  new  incident  occurred 
which  agitated  him  not  a  little.  There  had 
been  a  marriage  in  Florence,  and,  as  the  cus¬ 
tom  was,  the  lady-acquaintances  of  the  bride, 
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with  other  friends,  were  to  go  to  pay  their 
respects  to  her  on  her  first  taking  her  place 
in  her  new  household.  A  friend  of  Dante's 
asked  him  to  accompany  him,  and  Dante, 
hardly  knowing  where  he  was  going,  went. 
When  be  was  in  the  place  where  the  com¬ 
pany  was  assembled,  and  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  so  many  ladies,  a  strange  sen¬ 
sation  came  over  him,  which,  beginning  at 
his  left  breast,  extended  itself  all  over  bis 
body.  Faint  and  numb,  he  leaned  against  a 
painted  tapestry  which  surrounded  the  cham¬ 
ber;  and  then,  raising  bis  eyes,  he  saw 
Beatrice,  with  the  other  ladies,  looking  at 
him.  The  sight,  so  sudden,  made  him 
worse ;  he  was  paralyzed  and  immovable ; 
or,  in  his  own  physiological  language,  all  his 
spirits  were  subdued  by  love,  save  the  spirits 
of  vision,  which  were  entranced  by  the  lovely 
spectacle  they  were  permitted  to  gaze  on. 
Meanwhile  his  confusion,  amounting  to  abso¬ 
lute  awkwardness,  had  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  the  ladies,  who,  at  first  astonished, 
were  very  soon  amused,  and  began  to  show 
their  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  by  rallying  Bea¬ 
trice  on  the  transformation  she  had  effected. 
Horror  of  all  horrors  to  the  poor  lover,  Bea¬ 
trice  herself  joined  in  the  mirth  !  Amazed 
at  the  whole  affuir,  and  not  so  quick-sighted 
as  the  ladies,  Dante’s  friend  thought  he  was 
really  ill,  and  led  him  out  into  the  open  air. 
There,  reviving,  he  replied  to  his  friend’s 
anxious  inquiries  what  ailed  him,  in  words 
which  must  have  puzzled  that  amiable  per¬ 
son.  “  My  feet,”  he  said,  “  have  stood  in  that 
portion  of  existence  beyond  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  go  with  the  intention  of  return¬ 
ing  and,  stung  with  shame  and  grief,  he 
rushed  away  without  saying  more.  One  can 
imagine  the  agony  which  for  hours  haunted 
him,  after  be  had  regained  his  home  and 
shut  himself  up,  to  think  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Beatrice  had  laughed  at  him-!  That 
the  others  should  have  done  so,  that  might 
have  been  borne ;  but  the !  Ah !  surely, 
had  she  known  all,  she  would  not  have  been 
so  cruel !  No,  for  her  heart  was  the  abode 
of  all  goodness,  and  grace,  and  gentleness  I 
And  so,  sitting  down,  he  wrote  a  sonnet  ex¬ 
pressing  all  this,  trusting  that  it  would,  some 
way  or  other,  find  its  way  to  her,  and  be  read 
by  her. 

The  incident  just  related  is  a  somewhat 
important  one  in  connection  with  the  real 
circumstances  of  Dante’s  love.  According 
to  the  Italian  custom,  it  is  said,  only  married 
ladies  could  be  present  on  such  an  occasion 
as  that  referred  to— a  visit  of  compliment  to 
a  newly-married  bride.  The  presence  of 
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Beatrice,  accor(iingly,  is  a  proof  that  at  this 
time  she  was  marrie.l.  That  Beatrice  was 
eventually  married  we  know  from  independ* 
ent  au'horily.  The  name  of  her  husband 
was  Messer  Simone  de’  Bardi,  a  Florentine 
knight  in  g'wd  circumstances;  and  she  had 
children  by  him.  The  question  then  arises, 
,tcAen  she  was  married.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  she  was  married  at  the  time  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  above  narrated,  it  is  quite  a  likely  sup¬ 
position  that  she  had  already  for  some  time 
been  a  wife.  Dante  says  nothing  on  this 
subject ;  and  in  all  his  references  to  Beatrice 
now  and  afterwards,  the  existence  of  any 
such  profanation  as  Messer  Simone  de’  B  rrdi 
is  quietly  ignored.  There  is  something  at 
once  touching  and  magni6cent  in  this  great 
stroke  of  silence ;  and  though  in  any  similar 
case  humor  would  inevitably  suggest  its  com¬ 
ments,  no  taint  of  humor  will  rest  here,  but 
one  feels  that  the  whole  matter  rises  into  the 
region  where  wonder  and  reverence  must 
supply  the  interpretation.  .  What  Beatrice 
was  to  Dante,  not  what  she  was  to  Messer 
Simone  de’  Bardi,  is  what  concerns  the 
wot  Id  ;  and  if  Dante,  who  was  close  to  the 
facts,  and  who  passed  daily  the  house  of  de’ 
Bardi,  seeing  mayhap  a  child  in  a  nurse’s 
arms,  or  even  de’  Bardi  himself  .ascending 
the  door-step«,  yet  did  actually  think  of  Be¬ 
atrice  a'*  a  being  removed  far  and  untouched 
out  of  all  this  literal  circumstance,  surely  we, 
to  whom  it  is  all  but  old  legend  and  can 
bring  no  pang,  may  rest  content  without  very 
minutely  putting  the  circumstances  together, 
so  as  to  conceive  the  real  Beatrice,  gowned 
and  married,  in  the  midst  of  it.  And  yet 
facts  are  noble  and  signilicant;  and  that  is  a 
poor  spirit  of  romance  that  cannot  take  the 
real  of  any  occurrence  exactly  as  it  was,  and 
conquer  and  be  romantic  still.  The  question, 
then,  peremptorily  recurs.  When  did  Beatrice 
marry  ?  Only  two  suppositions  seem  possi¬ 
ble — either  that  she  was  already  married  at 
the  time  when  Dante,  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
ha  I  that  salutation  from  her  in  the  streets  of 
Florence  which  renewed  and  deepened  irre¬ 
coverably  all  his  boyhood’s  love;  or  that  she 
was  married  some  time  in  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  that  meeting  and  the  incident  last 
related.  The  second  is  possible.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  for  example,  that  Beatrice  may  have 
been  married  during  that  brief  absence  of 
Danlc  from  Florence  which  he  refers  to  when 
be  speaks  of  his  journey  towards  the  place 
where  the  lady  who  had  been  his  screen  had 
g^ne  to  reside,  and  during  which,  his  bio¬ 
graphers  say,  he  visited  Bologna  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  study.  It  seems  to  us  far  mo're 
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likely,  however,  that  the  6rst  supposition  is 
true,  and  that  Beatrice  was  already  married 
before  any  of  the  incidents  of  the  Vita  Nuova, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  D ante’s  first 
juvenile  meeting  with  Beatrice,  had  taken 
place.  The  nature  of  the  case  makes  this 
likely.  When  Dante  first  saw  Beatrice,  he 
was  nine  years  old,  and  nine  years  elapse. be¬ 
fore  the  date  of  the  next  recorded  incident. 
Dante  was  then  but  eighteen,  and  the  inter¬ 
val  had  been  spent  in  studies  which  must 
have  often  taken  him  from  Florence  and 
Beatrice.  What  so  likely  ns  that,  during  this 
interval,  Beatrice — Dmte’s  junior  only  by 
a  few  months  but,  as  a  woman  and  an 
Italian  woman,  far  nearer  the  climacteric 
than  he  was — became  the  wife  of  de’  Bardi  ? 
At  eighteen  D ante  was  still  a  student ;  at 
the  same  age  Beatrice  might  well  be  a  young 
Italian  matron.  This  supposition,  too,  would 
account  for  much  that  requires  explanation 
in  the  narrative  itself.  It  would  account  for 
that  tone  of  hopelessness,  and  reserve,  and 
absolute  ideality  in  Dante’s  representation  of 
his  love  which  might  else  surprise  us.  Dante 
finds  the  love  of  his  boyhood  hopelessly  re¬ 
moved  from  him  ;  but  the  passion  remains 
rooted  and  incurable.  The  custom  of  the 
country  might  have  tolerated  even  the  out¬ 
ward  show  of  this  passion  to  its  married  ob¬ 
ject  ;  and, indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  other 
ladies  behind  whom  Dante  screened  his  love 
of  Beatrice  from  observation,  he  seems  to 
have  availed  himself  of  this  custom.  But 
towards  Beatrice  he  is  ever  abject,  siibmis- 
sive,  unasking,  undemonstrative,  as  towards 
one  entirely  and  for  ever  beyond  his  re  tch. 
He  nurses  h's  love  for  her,  and  delights  in 
the  chance  of  her  pa.ssing  recognition  ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  spoke  to 
her  otherwise  than  as  a  man  respecting  the 
law  which  separated  them  humbly  and 
punctiliously.  Even  the  verses  which  he 
wrote  to  and  about  her  were  disgui.-ed  in 
their  expression  ;  and  he  did  not  tend  them 
to  her,  disguised  as  they  were,  but  only 
trusted  that  some  time  or  other,  and  by 
some  means  or  other,  they  might  meet  her 
eye.  If  Beatrice,  as  he  hints  she  did,  had 
divined  his  secret,  it  was  a  circumstance  in¬ 
dependent  of  his  will,  and  on  which  be  never 
presumed.  Those  eonnoisseurt  in  the  ways  of 
the  great  world  in  all  ages,  and  in  the  moral 
antiquities  of  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
to  whom  all  this  reserve  and  hopelessness 
may  still  be  matter  of  marvel,  must  seek  the 
explanation  of  it  in  the  character  of  Dante, 
and  in  the  character  also,  we  may  very  well 
suppose,  of  Beatrice  herself. 
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Affixing,  now,  the  dates,  as  far  as  they 
can  probably  be  established,  we  may  say 
that  it  was  in  1274  that  Dante  first  of  all 
saw  Beatrice  Portinari,  both  being  then  child¬ 
ren;  that  it  was  in  1283  that  he  had  that 
chance  meeting  with  her  in  the  streets  of 
Florence  which  constituted  so  important  a 
reminiscence  in  the  history  of  his  love  ;  that 
,  then  she  bad  for  some  time  been  the  wife  of 
de’  Bardi ;  and  that  the  subsequent  incidents 
that  have  been  narrated  spread  over  a  year 
or  two  from  that  date,  the  last  of  them 
bringing  us  perhaps  to  the  year  1285,  when 
Dante  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  Beatrice 
about  the  same.  Assuming  these  dates,  let 
us  continue  the  story. 

The  awkward  incident  of  the  visit  to  the 
newly-married  bride,  with  the  untoward  pub¬ 
licity  which  attended  it,  seems  to  have 
rankled  for  a  while  in  Dante’s  mind,  and 
given  a  check  to  his  love.  Pride  and  cha- 
rin  came  to  his  rescue,  and  debated  with 
is  passion  for  being  near  the  beloved  one. 
The  picture  of  his  own  ridiculous  appear¬ 
ance  leaning  against  the  tapestry,  and  of  the 
ladies  laughing  at  him,  often  recurred  to  his 
imagination,  and  made  him  gnash  his  teeth. 
As  usual,  he  told  his  misery  to  the  Muse  in 
one  or  two  sonnets,  which  he  duly  tran¬ 
scribes  into  the  chronicle.  Such  composi¬ 
tions  relieved  him ;  and,  though  his  love 
quickly  returned  in  all  its  strength,  he  re¬ 
solved  for  the  future  to  abstain  more  strictly 
than  before  from  all  manifestations  of  his 
feeling  in  the  presence  of  Beatrice  herself. 
This  did  not  prevent  him,  however,  from 
dilating  in  secret  on  the  topic  of  his  love. 
Nay,  when  certain  ladies  who  took  a  friendly 
interest  in  him  and  his  condition  entered  into 
conversation  with  him  on  the  subject,  he 
summoned  up  courage  to  discuss  it  with 
them  frankly,  and  to  compose  for  their  read¬ 
ing  a  poem  in  which  he  relates  openly  the 
praises  of  Beatrice.  In  a  similar  manner,  he 
wrote  other  two  sonnets,  one  describing  Be¬ 
atrice’s  beauty,  and  another  in  answer  to  a 
fnend  who  had  asked  him  for  a  definition  of 
love.  These  three  poems  contiun  some  noble 
passages  and  lines.  The  last  of  them  opens 
with  the  famous  line — 

“Amore  e  cor  gentil  sono  una  cosa." 

“  Love  and  a  gentle  heart  are  but  one  thing 

and  that  addressed  to  the  ladies,  opening 
with  the  line, 

“  Donne  ch’  avele  intelletto  d’  amore,” 

“  Ladies  who  have  intelligence  of  love,” 
in  token  that  the  poem  was  not  for  general 


reading,  but  only  for  that  sex  on  whose  finer 
appreciation  he  could  depend,  contains  a 
strain  of  peculiar  solemnity.  He  fancies  the 
angels  in  heaven  addressing  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  wondering  why  such  a  marvel 
as  Beatrice,  whose  radiance  reached  even  the 
heavenly  abodes,  and  whose  absence  was  the 
only  defect  in  heaven,  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  nether  world.  The  reply  is, 
that  they  must  wait  in  patience  till  it  is  the 
Divine  pleasure  to  remove  her  from  a  world 
where  there  is  one  living  who  dreads  to  lose 
her.  Here  there  is  a  hint  of  the  lover’s  fears 
for  the  fragility  of  his  beloved — a  hint  which 
is  confirmed  by  another  line  in  the  eame 
poem,  where  he  speaks  of  the  pearly  paleness 
of  Beatrice’s  complexion,  and  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  her  beauty. 

The  next  incident  recorded  in  the  auto¬ 
biography  is  the  death  of  Beatrice’s  father. 
“  He  who  was  the  progenitor,”  says  Dante, 
"of  all  that  marvellous  excellence  which  was 
visible  in  the  most  noble  Beatrice,  departed 
this  life,  and  went  to  eternal  glory.”  This 
event,  we  know  from  external  authority, 
happened  in  January,  1287.  It  was  an 
event  calculated  to  affect  Dante  with  peculiar 
force.  "  No  affection,”  he  says,  “  is  so  deep 
as  that  of  a  good  father  for  a  good  child,  or 
that  of  a  good  child  for  a  good  father and 
knowing  the  tenderness  of  Beatrice’s  dispo¬ 
sition,  he  was  full  of  anxiety  as  to  how  she 
would  bear  so  great  a  loss.  The  reports  he 
heard  did  nut  console  him.  Being  among 
some  ladies  who  had  returned  from  a  vi&it  to 
the  house  of  mourning,  he  heard  them 
speaking  of  Beatrice’s  inconsolable  grief  in 
such  words  as  these :  “  She  weeps  to  such  a 
degree,  that  whoever  sees  her  must  surely 
die  of  pity  “  Which  of  us  can  ever  be  hap¬ 
py  again  after  heating  the  piteous  accents 
of  that  lady  ?”  He  did  not  dare  to  inquire 
more  particularly ;  but,  weeping  himself, 
retired  to  think  of  his  lady’s  sorrow,  and  to 
express  bis  thoughts  in  lines  of  condolence. 

Not-  long  after  this,  indeed  within  a  few 
days,  a  serious  and  painful  illness  attacked 
Dante,  and  he  was  laid  on  a  sick-bed  for  a 
considerable  time.  His  previous  thoughts, 
conspiring  with  the  fever  in  his  body,  induced 
a  train  of  terrible  fancies  which  haunted  him 
day  and  night: 

On  the  ninth  day,  [  say,  finding  the  pain  in¬ 
tolerable,  I  was  visited  by  a  thought  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  niv  lady.  Having  thought  of  her  for 
some  time,  I  turned  my  mind  bsck  upon  my  own 
debilitated  state  of  existence;  and,  considering 
how  frail  is  life’s  continuance,  even  when  in 
health,  1  began  to  weep  internally  at  the  idea  of 
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snch  misery;  and  sighing  deeply,  1  said  to  myself, 

“  Of  neces-sity  it  must  he  that  some  time  or  other 
the  most  noble  Beatrice  must  die.”  At  which 
thought  there  came  upon  me  such  bitter  conster¬ 
nation,  that  I  shut  my  eyes  and  began  to  lament 
like  one  delirious,  and  to  picture  images  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  In  the  commencement  of  the  wanderings  of 
my  fancy,  there  appeared  to  me  women’s  faces 
with  dishevelled  hair,  whieh  said,  ‘Thou  must 
die after  which,  there  appeared  other  different 
faces,  horrible  to  look  at,  which  said,  ‘  Thou  art 
dead.’  My  fancy  thus  beginning  to  wander,  i  at 
last  came  to  such  a  state  as  not  to  know  where  1 
was ;  and  methought  I  saw  women  with  di¬ 
shevelled  hair  pass  by  weeping,  and  the  sun  seemed 
to  be  darkened  so  that  the  stars  showed  them¬ 
selves  of  such  a  color  as  to  make  me  think  they 
wept,  and  the  birds  seemed  to  fall  dead  in  their 
flight,  and  there  were  great  earthquakes.  Won¬ 
der-stricken  in  the  midst  of  such  fantasies,  and 
much  alarmed,  I  imagined  that  a  friend  came  to 
me  and  said,**  Dost  thou  not  know  ?  Thy  adorable 
lady  has  departed  this  life.”  Then  I  began  to  weep 
most  piteously,  not  only  in  imagination,  but  with 
my  eyes  ahso,  bathing  them  in  real  tears.  And 
methought  I  was  looking  up  to  heaven,  and  there 
appeared  a  multitude  of  angels  returning  upwards, 
and  having  before  them*a  little  cloud  of  exceeding 
whiteness.  And  methought  the  angels  sang  glo¬ 
riously,  and  the  words  of  their  song  seemed  to  be, 

“  Channa  in  exeehu," — “Hosannah  in  the  highest 
and  I  heard  nothing  else.  Then,  methought  my 
heart,  full  of  so  great  love,  said  to  me,  “  It  is  true 
that  thy  lady  lies  dead.”  And,  in  consequence  of 
this,  I  seemed  to  go  to  see  the  body  in  which  that 
most  noble  and  blessed  soul  had  dwelt.  And  so 
powerful  was  my  wandering  imagination,  that  it 
showed  me  the  lady  dead  ;  and  women  seemed  to 
be  covering  her  head  with  a  white  veil ;  and  her 
face  seemed  to  wear  such  an  expression  of  hu¬ 
mility  as  to  say,  as  I  thought,  “  Now  behold  I  the 
beginning  of  peace.”  In  this  imagining  such  a 
sense  of  humility  in  seeing  lier  came  over  me,  that 
I  called  on  Death,  saying,  “  Come  to  me,  and  be 
not  discourteous,  for  thou  shoiildst  be  noble,  see¬ 
ing  where  thou  hast  been ;  come,  then,  to  me,  for 
I  desire  thee  much,  and  thou  seest  that  already  I 
wear  the  color.”  And  when  I  had  witnessed  all 
the  sad  offices  which  are  usually  performed  for 
the  dead,  I  seemed  to  return  to  my  chamber,  and 
there  to  look  up  to  heaven  ;  and  so  powerful  was 
my  imagination,  that  in  weeping,  I  began  to  say, 
audibly,  with  my  real  voice,  “O  most  lovely  spirit, 
how  happy  he  that  beholds  thee!”  And  as  I  was 
saying  these  words,  grievously  sobbing  and  weep¬ 
ing,  and  calling  on  Death  to  come  to  me,  a  young 
and  noble  lady,  who  was  ut  my  bedside,  thinking 
that  my  weeping  and  outcry  were  caused  by  the 
pain  of  my  illness,  began  also  to  weep  in  great 
alarm  ;  witereupon,  some  other  ladies  who  were 
also  in  the  chamber,  perceiving  my  state  from  the 
grief  I  had  caused  this  one,  obliged  her  (who  was 
very  nearly  allied  to  me  in  blood)  to  quit  me,  and 
drew  near  to  me  to  awake  me,  supposing  that  I 
was  in  a  dream.  And  they  said,  “  Bleep  no  more, 
and  cease  from  distressing  yonrself.”  And  whilst 
they  were  so  speaking,  this  powerful  delirium  left 


me,  just  as  I  was  in  the  act  of  saying,  “O 
Beatrice,  blessed  art  thou !”  And  I  had  just 
muttered,  “  0  Beatrice,”  when,  recovering  myself, 

I  opened  my  eyes,  and  saw  that  I  had  been  in  an 
illusion. 

On  recovering  from  his  illness,  Dante  put 
this  strange  dream  into  verse  literally  and  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  is  here  related.  He  seems  soon  to 
have  shaken  off  its  effects,  and  to  have  re¬ 
turned  with  fresh  zest  to  the  luxury  of  lore 
for  the  living  Beatrice.  One  day  he  saw  her 
along  with  another  lady,  who  was  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  his  friend  Cavalcanti ;  and  the  sight 
of  these  two  ladies  together  prompted  him 
to  write  a  sonnet  in  which  he  celebrates  both 
their  names,  and  gives  mystical  interpretP.- 
tions  of  them.  Another  time  the  topic  is  the 
fame  of  Beatrice’s  beauty  throughout  Flor¬ 
ence.  He  is  very  minute  and  empbatio  on  thb 
point.  He  avers  that  she  became  so  famous 
and  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that,  as  she 
walked  in  the  streets,  people  ran  to  get  a 
sight  of  her;  that  even  a  casual  stranger 
could  not  look  at  her  without  feeling  com¬ 
pelled  to  sigh  ;  and  that  there  was  a  miracu¬ 
lous  moral  effect  upon  all  who  frequented 
her  society,  inducing  the  utmost  humility  and 
reverence,  so  that  they  also  partook  of  the 
wonderful  es'.imation  in  which  she  was  held. 
All  this,  he  says,  there  were  many  living  who 
could  testify ;  and,  as  it  was  an  intense  de¬ 
light  to  hinl  to  hear  his  angel’s  name  so 
blessed  throughout  the  whole  city,  nothing 
pleased  him  better  than  to  repeat  in  rhyme 
what  was  said  of  her.  Accordingly,  he 
inserts  in  this  part  of  the  book  one  or  two 
sonnets  commemorating  Beatrice’s  great  re¬ 
putation  in  Florence. 

A  considerable  lapso  of  time  must  be  sup¬ 
posed  here  to  intervene,  during  which  Dante, 
cherishing  hi.s  love  for  Beatrice,  lives  on  such 
opportunities  of  seeing  her  and  hearing  of 
her  as  were  cast  in  his  way.  And  now  we 
approach  the  catastrophe.  Displeased,  he 
tells  us,  with  his  previous  attempts  to  de¬ 
scribe  exactly  the  effects  of  Beatrice’s  pre¬ 
sence  upon  himself,  be  had  resolved  to  write 
a  new  poem  of  some  length,  devoted  to  this 
express  subject.  He  had  already  written  one 
stanza,  which  he  transcribes  for  us,  when 
that  happened  which  made  him  leave  this 
and  much  else  unflnished.  “  Whilst  I  was 
fulfilling  my  purpose,”  he  says,  “  of  writing 
this  song,  and  had  just  finished  th# above 
stanza,  the  Lord  of  justice  called  my  most 
gentle  lady  into  glory.”  And,  with  thie 
simple  intimation  of  the  fact,  he  leaves  the 
subject ;  refusing,  for  reasons  which  he 
states,  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  particu- 
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lure.  He  records,  however  the  date  of  Bea¬ 
trice’s  death.  It  was,  he  says,  oa  the  ninth 
day  of  that  month  whicli,  uccordini;  to  the 
Syrian  method  of  computation,  ranks  as  the 
ninth  month  in  the  year ;  and  the  year  was 
that  year  of  the  century  in  whicli  the  per¬ 
fect  number  (ten)  had  been  nine  times  com¬ 
pleted.  In  other  words,  it  was  on  the  9th 
of  June,  1290.  Whereupon  he  gives  a  ca- 
^rious  mystical  disquisition  on  the  influence  of 
the  number  Nine  on  the  nativity  and  life  of 
Beatrice.  The  number  three,  he  says,  is 
the  square  rxtt  of  nine,  and  the  Deity  him¬ 
self  is  a  trinity  ;  wherefore  it  was  that  thj 
number  nine  accompanied  Beatrice  through 
life,  in  order  to  show,  as  it  were,  that  she  was 
herself  a  Nine,  that  is,  a  miracle,  whose  only 
root  is  Deity.  “  Perhaps,”  he  says,  “  a  more 
acute  person  than  myself  might  see  in  the 
matter  some  more  subtle  reason  ;  but  this  is 
what  I  see  in  it,  and  it ‘pleases  me  best.” 
Curious  all  this,  but  touching  and  significant! 

Dante  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  when 
Beatrice  died,  her  age  being  exactly  nine  I 
months  less.  The  depth  of  his  grief  is  indi¬ 
cated  rather  than  expressed.  When  his 
eyes  had  shed  tears  so  long  that  the  faculty 
of  weeping  failed  him,  he  paid  to  the  tomb 
of  Beatrice  the  tribute  of  one  poetical  elegy. 
Afterwards,  at  the  request  of  Beatrice’s 
brother,  who  visited  him  in  his  sorrow,  and 
asked  him  to  write  some  lines  on  a  indy  re¬ 
cently  dece.ased,  whose  name  he  delicately 
forbore  to  mention,  but  whom  Dante  knew 
to  be  no  other  than  Beatrice,  he  composed 
two  ^additional  sonnets  of  lamentation,  os¬ 
tensibly  for  the  brother,  but  breathing  also 
his  own  inconsolable  misery.  And  these 
three  poems  are  all  the  relics  of  what  may 
be  called  Dante’s  first  year  of  spiritual  wid¬ 
owhood. 

The  Vita  Nuova,  however,  carries  us  at 
least  into  the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 
On  the  first  anniversary  of  Beatrice’s  death, 
we  are  told,  Dante  was  sitting  in  a  certain 
spot,  doing  honor  to  the  day  by  thinkibg  of 
her  glorified  spirit,  whose  lineaments  he  was 
trying  more  visibly  to  bring  before  his  eyes 
by  designing  on  a  tablet  the  form  of  an  an¬ 
gel.  He  was  so  intent  on  his  occupation, 
that  for  a  while  he  did  not  perceive  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  some  friends,  who  had  approached, 
and  were  looking  on.  When  he  did  so,  he 
talked*with  them  for  a  little,  and  when  they 
retired,  be  tamed  the  incident  into  a  little 
anniversary  poem.  Close  upon  which  inci¬ 
dent  comes  another,  which,  with  iU  sequel, 
sse  will  let  Dante  narrate  in  hk  own  woids : 


Some  time  afterwards,  as  I  was  standing  on  a 
spot  which  reminded  me  of  past  times,  I  became 
greatly  dejected,  and  a  prey  to  such  sad  thoughts, 
that  my  countenance  externally  assumed  an  as¬ 
pect  of  terrible  melancholy.  Wherefore,  con- 
sciop.H  of  my  wretched  looks,  I  raised  my  eyes  to 
see  if  any  one  obaerved  me ;  and  I  saw  a  noble 
young  lady  of  great  beauty,  who,  from  a  window, 
lookt5  at  me  with  a  great  expression  of  pity  ;  so 
much,  indeed,  that  all  pity  seemed  emb^ied  in 
her.  Wherefore,  as  the  wretched,  when  they  see 
others  conipassionsting  them,  are  more  eaHjty 
moved  to  tears,  as  if  ihrongh  very  pity  for  them¬ 
selves,  I  felt  at  that  moment  my  eyes  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  a  disposition  to  weep.  But.  being 
afraid  to  show  my  wretched  condition,  1  went 
away  out  of  the  sight  of  this  noble  lady ;  af¬ 
terwards,  however,  saying  within  myself^,  “  It 
cannot  be  but  that  the  love  of  this  compas¬ 
sionate  lady  would  be  a  very  noble  thing.” 
And,  forthwith,  I  purposed  making  a  sonnet  in' 
which  I  should  speak  of  her,  and  comprise  all 

that  has  here  been  narrated . It  so 

happened  that,  whenever  I  saw  this  lady,  her 
I  countenance  appeared  full  of  pity,  and  her  com¬ 
plexion  pale,  a.s  if  with  love;  which  circum¬ 
stances  often  reminded  me  of  my  must  noble 
lady,  who  was  of  a  similaf  complexion.  Certain 
it  is,  that  oftentimes  not  being  able  to  weep  or 
give  vent  to  my  grief,  I  went  to  see  this  compas¬ 
sionate  lady,  who  seemed  as  it  were  by  her  looks 
to  draw  the  tears  out  of  iny  eyes.  Accordingly 
a  desire  came  upon  me  to  write  some  more  words 
speaking  of  her,  and  I  composed  tlie  following 
sonnet.  ...  I  came  to  that  state  with  the  sight 
of  this  lady,  that  my  eyes  began  to  delight  too 
much  in  seeing  her,  on  which  account  I  often 
reproached  myself  and  considered  myself  vile; 
and  I  often  cursed  the  fickleness  of  my  eyes,  and 
said  to  them  in  my  thoughts,  **  Yon  were  wont  to 
make  those  weep  who  saw  your  wretched  condi¬ 
tion;  but  now  you  seem  to  wish  to  deny  this  on 
account  of  this  lady,  who  seems  admirable  to  you, 
but  who  only  does  so  in  proportion  as  she  thinks  of 
that  glorious  lady  for  whom  you  are  accustomed  to 
weep.  But  whatever  you  can  do,  do;  for  often 
will  I  remind  you  of  her,  accursed  eyes;  since 
never,  until  death,  should  your  tears  have  ceased 

flowing.” . Still  the  sight  of  this  lady 

brought  me  into  such  an  unwonted  state,  that 
often  I  thought  of  her  as  of  one  exceedingly  pleas¬ 
ing;  to  me,  and  made  the  following  refl^-ciinn : 
“  Phis  is  a  noble  lady,  band.some,  young,  and  in¬ 
telligent,  and  perhaps  she  has  appeared  to  me  by 
Love’s  decree,  in  order  that  my  life  may  now  hie 
more  tranquil.”  And  oftentimes  1  thought  still  more 
amorously,  so  that  my  heart  consented  and  went 
along  with  my  reasoning.  ....  One  day,  about 
tbe  Iraur  of  the  None;  (half- post  eleven  a.m.)  there 
arose  in  me  a  powerful  protest  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  against  this  enemy.  Reason.  Melhought  I 
saw  tlw  glorious  Beatrice  appear  to  me  in  that 
blood-red  dress  in  which  iny  eyes  first  beheld  her, 
and  seemingly  young  in  years  as  then.  I  then 
began  to  think  m  her,  and  calling  up  in  order  the 
events  of  the  post,  my  heart  began  with  anguish 
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to  repent  of  the  desire  with  which  it  had  so  vilely 
allowed  itself  for  some  days  to  be  possessed,  con¬ 
trary  to  tite  constancy  of  my  better  reason.  And 
all  this  evil  desire  having  been  forthwith  dis¬ 
carded,  all  my  thoughts  returned  to  their  noblest 
Beatrice. 

As  Dante  did,  in  the  very  year  to  which 
the  above  must  refer,  (1291,)  marry  Gemma 
de’  Donati,  who  was  the  wife  of  his  subse¬ 
quent  unhappy  life,  and  the  mother  of  his 
children,  it  has  been  supposed  that  she  is 
the  ‘‘compassionate  lady’’  to  whom  such 
open  allusion  is  made.  The  supposition, 
however,  is  not  necessary  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
shrewish  and  disagreeable  character  ascribed 
to  Dante’s  actual  wife  would  seem  to  make 
it  untenable. 

The  reader  must  suppose  the  preceding 
quotation  interspersed  with  one  or  two  son¬ 
nets  and  poems  growing  out  of  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Two  more  sonnets,  with  their  ac¬ 
companying  prose  commentary,  and  the 
Vita  Nnova  ends.  The  6rst  was  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  seeing  some  pilgrims  in  the  main 
street  of  Florence.  They  were  foreigners, 
and  it  occurred  to  Dante  how  strange  it  was 
that  there  were  men  in  the  world  who  had 
heard  nothing  of  Beatrice,  and  knew  not 
what  loss  the  city  through  which  they 
were  passing  had  sustained  in  her  death. 
This  fancy  he  turns  into  a  sonnet.  The 
other  was  on  the  occasion  of  answering  the 
request  of  some  ladies  who  had  asked  him 
for  his  poems.  It,  too,  breathes  only  the 
name  of  Beatrice.  But  it  was  the  last  he 
wrote  on  that  theme  for  a  long  time,  and  for 
the  following  reason  : 

Soon  after  writing  this  sonnet,  there  appeared 
to  me  a  wonderful  vision,  in  which  I  saw  things 
that  made  me  determine  to  write  no  more  of  this 
blessed  one,  until  such  time  as  I  should  be  able 
to  treat  of  her  more  worthily.  And  in  order  to 
arrive  at  this,  I  am  studying  with  all  my  might,  as 
she  truly  knows.  So  that  if  it  shall  be  pleasing 
to  Him  by  whom  all  things  have  their  being  that 
my  life  shall  continue  for  a  few  more  years,  I 
hope  to  speak  of  her  as  no  woman  has  ever  been 
spoken  of  before.  And  may  it  please  Him  who 
is  the  Lord  of  courtesy,  that  my  soul  may  a.scend 
to  behold  the  glory  of  its  lady — namely,  of  this 
blessed  Beatrice,  who  in  her  glorified  state  sees 
Him  face  to  face,  Qai  e$t  per  omnia  leevla  bene- 
dietus,  “  who  is  blessed  for  evennore.” 

Such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Vita  Nuova. 
It  was  written  mo«t  probably  by  Dante  in 
hU  twenty- ninth  or  thirtieth  year,  (1294,)  and 
it  brings  us  down  to  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  (1291,)  when  Beatrice  had  ^en  dead 
for  more  than  twelve  months. 

And  what  is  the  sum  of  the  facts  concern¬ 


ing  Dante’s  early  life  which  we  learn  from 
this  extraordinary  production  ?  The  main 
fact  is,  that  Dante,  for  sixteen  years,  if  we 
reckon  from  the  beginning  of  his  first  child¬ 
ish  affection,  or  for  seven  years,  if  we  reckon 
from  the  more  mature  dale,  was  the  victim 
of  a  love  for  an  actual  living  woman,  so 
deep  and  cngros.sing  that  very  few  human 
beings  that  have  lived  in  the  world  have 
ever  experienced  the  like.  As  a  tale  of  love, 
the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante  beggars  into  mere 
commonplace  and  pretence  all  other  love- 
tales  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  There 
are  beautiful  love-stories,  some  of  them  real 
enough,  in  all  languages ;  but  we  know  no¬ 
thing  comparable,  for  mingled  truth  and 
beauty,  to  these  love- reminiscences  of  Dante. 
In  Goethe’s  Autobiography  there  ate  beau¬ 
tiful  love- passages,  and  those  of  which  Rica 
and  Lilli  are  the  heroines  are  among  the 
most  exquisite  delineations  that  have  been 
penned ;  but  between  those  and  Dante’s 
record  of  his  love  for  Beatrice  there  is  all 
the  difference  that  Uiere  is  between  the  spa¬ 
cious,  all-inlellectualizing  German  and  the 
profound,  intense,  melancholic  Ittlian,  pierc¬ 
ing  into  things  with  a  soul  which  burnt  as  it 
thought,  and  knowing  beauty  itself  but  as  a 
form  of  pain.  Moreover,  besides  this  im¬ 
mensity  of  degree  noticeable  in  Dante's  love, 
one  has  to  remark,  what  is  possibly  but  the 
some  thing  otherwise  considered,  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  its  kind.  It  was  not  a  successful 
or  consummated  love ;  it  was  not  a  love 
with  the  slightest  tinge  or  taint  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  even,  so  far  as  appears,  of  recipro¬ 
cation,  while  it  lasted.  It  was  entirely  spi¬ 
ritual,  ideal,  transcendent,  hopeless,  self-ori¬ 
ginating,  and  self- consuming.  As  Socrates 
said  of  poets,  that  it  was  the  essential  quali¬ 
ty  of  this  class  of  persons  that  God  should 
have  purposely  bereft  them  of  every  particle 
of  reason  and  judgment ;  so  Dante’s  love 
was  characterized  by  that  truest  mark  of 
love  as  such — utter  and  unmitigated  irration¬ 
ality.  The  vision  of  a  little  girl  in  a  red 
dress  and  with  a  sash  and  ornaments  ap¬ 
pears  before  a  pale,  thoughtful  boyt  there 
and  then,  as  by  a  preestablished  harmony, 
just  as  the  red  rays  reach  his  eyes  and  shoot 
down  into  his  heart,  something  in  that  heart, 
the  beginnings  of  which  were  in  the  past 
eternities,  leap  forth  to  meet  the  impression ; 
in  the  spasm  of  this  union  a  golden  link  is 
forged,  which  Fate  rivets  on  the  instant  with 
her  silver  hammer ;  and  thenceforward  these 
two  beings,  boy  and  giil,  walk  through  the 
world,  spiritually  connected,  yet  so  that  the 
girl  feels  not  the  chain,  but  the  boy  only. 
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And  so  Dante,  during  the  best  years  of  his 
youth,  goes  dawdling  about  Florence,  as 
men  of  tougher  fibre  would  now  phrase  it, 
bleating  and  moaning  about  what  he  cannot 
have.  First,  the  object  of  his  love  was  re* 
moved  from  him  by  irreversible  worldly  fate, 
and  next  by  death.  In  either  case,  it  is  the 
^  same  with  him.  While  Beatrice  lives,  his 
whole  existence  is  a  quest  of  her  salutation ; 
happy  in  this,  he  goes  muttering  her  name 
in  the  streets,  and  seeing  in  stars,  trees, 
houses,  and  the  passing  sights  of  city-life, 
only  tinted  illustrations  of  her  presence  near 
to  them ;  and  after  death  has  removed  her, 
it  is  only  as  if  down  on  the  same  sights,  and 
on  himself  moving  in  the  midst  of  them,  were 
beaming  the  beauty  of  her  eyes,  calm  and 
pitiful  from  their  unseen  beatitude.  Now, 
that  Beatrice  was  beautiful  and  good,  and 
an  ornament  to  the  society  of  Florence,  we 
need  not  doubt ;  but  that  the  Beatrice  of 
Dante’s  heart  was  a  creature  not  of  percep¬ 
tion  or  of  reason,  butof  mere  spiritual  imagina- 
Uon  set  to  work  on  a  fitting  reality,  is  equally 
oertain.  In  short,  such  utter  and  boundless 
ideality  of  love,  such  purity  from  every 
tinge  of  sensuousness,  such  stupendous  ab¬ 
jectness  and  self-abasement  before  the  idea 
of  the  object  worshipped,  is  hardly  any¬ 
where  else  to  be  met  with  in  history. 

One  curious  effect  of  Dante’s  love  upon 
his  intellectual  habits  may  be  detected  in  the 
extracts  we  have  made  from  the  narrative  in 
which  his  love  is  recorded.  Naturally  and 
by  original  constitution  he  must  have  l^en  a 
man  of  singularly  vivid  and  accurate  per¬ 
ceptions  ;  seeing  every  thing  definitely,  as  to 
form,  color,  time,  and  circumstance ;  and 
capable,  in  speech  or  in  writing,  of  making 
whatever  he  saw  stand  forth  determinately 
to  the  vision  of  others.  His  style  is  wonder¬ 
ful  for  its  power  of  brief  word-painting. 
Living,  however,  as  he  had  so  long  done,  m 
an  interior  world  of  his  own,  consisting  of 
bis  intense  Beatrice-rousings,  with  all  their 
train  of  feelings  and  fantasies,  be  seems,  in 
a  degree  quite  unusual,  to  have  extended  the 
perceptions  of  his  visual  sense  to  the  objects 
of  this  world,  noting  them  as  accurately,  and 
conceiving  them  as  strongly,  as  if  they  had 
been  palpable  and  real.  This  is  seen  not  only 
in  the  carefulness  and  precision  with  which 
he  reproduces  his  dreams,  but  also  in  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  of  substantiating  his  wak¬ 
ing  thoughts  and  imaginings,  making  them 
■tart  forth,  as  it  were,  in  shape  and  clear 
local  existence.  If  he  is  walking  or  riding 
along  a  highway,  plunged  in  thought,  the 
thoughts  that  occur  to  bim'do  not  lie  round 
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him  like  colorless  agrial  phantasms,  moving 
with  him  as  he  moves ;  he  clutches  them,  as 
it  were,  and  compels  them  to  confront  him 
as  rational  realities,  or  as  beings  with  human 
attitudes  and  visages,  conversing  with  him, 
and  holding  exact  relations  to  him,  and  to 
the  very  scenery  of  the  road-side.  Thus,  on 
one  occasion.  Love  meets  him  in  the  garb  of 
a  pilgrim,  bearing  his  heart  in  his  hand,  with 
a  downcast  and  desponding  look,  and  ever 
and  anon  glancing  at  a  river  flowing  parallel 
to  the  road  along  which  he  is  travelling. 
And  so  on  other  occasions;  some  of  these 
imaginations  becoming  permanent  inhabitants, 
as  it  were,  of  his  inner  world,  and  reappear¬ 
ing  again  and  again,  each  lime  on  a  new  er¬ 
rand.  Now,  as  all  know,  this  intellectual 
habit  of  substantiating  and  fixing  the  passing 
fantasies  of  his  mind  in  definite  material 
images,  appealing  to  the  visual  sense,  and,  as 
such,  fit  to  be  handed  over  to  the  sculptor 
or  the  painter  for  immediate  treatment  in 
their  respective  arts,  became  preeminently 
characteristic  of  Dante  as  a  poet.  Indeed, 
we  have  a  suspicion  that  Dante  was  one  of 
those  men,  of  whom  there  have  been  some 
in  the  world,  to  whom  the  images  thus  forged 
by  them  as  the  expression  of  their  spiritual 
experiences  were  not  mere  exercises  of  poet¬ 
ry,  dismissed  one  after  another  as  they  rose, 
but,  in  some  sense,  actual  physical  realities, 
in  which  they  believed,  and  to  which,  just 
as  to  the  other  realities  of  nature,  they  al¬ 
ways  made  reference  in  the  course  of  their 
private  existence.  That  figure  of  Love 
which  he  saw  in  a  dream,  holding  the  sleep¬ 
ing  Beatrice  in  his  arms  and  making  her  eat 
of  his  burning  heart,  he  would  not,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  have  consented  to  call  an  illusion  :  and 
when  in  later  life  be  carved  out  his  huge 
imagination  of  Hell,  and  saw  it  in  bis  mind 
as  a  vast  descending  funnel,  in  which  the  pain 
became  more  intense  as  the  containing  space 
became  narrower,  it  would  have  been  with  a 
look  of  scorn  that  he  would  have  replied  to 
any  one  who  had  asked  whether  he  believed 
in  the  image,  or  meant  it  as  a  phantasma- 
gory. 

In  writing  the  history  of  his  love  for  Bea¬ 
trice,  and  calling  it  by  the  title  of  Vita 
Nuova,  “The  New  Life,”  Dante  clearly  meant 
to  assign  to  the  facts  there  recorded  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  value  in  the  general  sum  of  his 
existence.  But  Dante  wrote  that  history  in 
his  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth  year,  and  he 
lived  twenty-seven  years  longer ;  remaining, 
therefore,  an  inhabitant  of  this  world  thirty 
years  and  more  after  Beatrice  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  it.  Do  we  find,  then,  that  his 
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tribute  to  the  power  of  Beatrice  over  his  life 
was  premature,  and  that  he  had  occasion  af¬ 
terwards  to  cancel  or  recant  it  ?  In  a  life  of 
thirty  years  after  the  loss  of  a  beloved  ob¬ 
ject,  even  a  strong  love  will  wax  fainter  and 
fainter ;  either  new  loves  coming  to  supplant 
it,  or  the  harsher  interests  of  the  actual  world 
asserting  their  claim,  so  that  it  is  only  now 
and  then  that,  through  the  mists  of  interven¬ 
ing  years,  the  aging  man  sees  the  vanished 
angel-face  and  all  the  reappearing  eision  of 
his  never-returning  youth.  Petrarch,  we 
find,  repented,  before  he  died,  of  the  time  he 
bad  lost  in  loving  Laura.  Was  it  so  with 
Dante  ?  It  was  not.  Probably  Petrarch  did 
right ;  but  Dante’s  love  was  of  a  kind  of 
which  repentance  was  not,  according  even  to 
the  sternest  estimate  of  man’s  duty  in  this 
world,  the  natural  issue.  If,  as  has  been 
profoundly  said,  the  structure  of  no  human 
being  is  complete,  until  love  has  been  expe¬ 
rienced  ;  if  it  is  appointed  to  men  first,  as  it 
were,  to  be  subdued  into  union  with  the 
world  and  first  to  become  freemen  of  it 
through  a  literal  affection  for  some  human 
being  of  the  other  sex  ;  it  still  depends  on  the 
actual  circumstances  of  this  affection,  how  far 
it  will  accompany  one  past  the  spot  of  its 
occurrence,  and  serve  the  heart  and  intellect 
through  life.  Dante’s  love  was  such  that, 
even  great  and  complex  as  his  life  was,  it  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  the  grave.  Had  he  mar¬ 
ried  Beatrice,  it  might  have  been  far  other¬ 
wise.  Gemma  de’  Donati,  we  venture  to  say, 
did  not  find  Dante  the  most  equal  and  placid 
of  husbands ;  and  even  if  Beatrice  had  occu¬ 
pied  her  place,  Dante  would  have  had  his 
morose  humors.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
infinite  element  of  loss  was  added  to  Dante’s 
passion  ;  this  preserved  it,  this  made  it  im¬ 
mortal  ;  and  Dante’s  whole  life  was  a  dedi¬ 
cation  to  the  memory  of  Beatrice.  In  closing 
his  Vita  Nuova  he  declared  that,  if  God 
spared  him  a  few  years,  he  would  speak  of 
this  woman  as  no  woman  had  ever  been 
spoken  of  before.  His  life  was  spared,  and 
be  kept  his  word. 

Of  the  later  life  of  Dante,  or  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  politics  and  the  literature  of 
his  time,  we  do  not  mean  to  speak  here. 
During  those  very  years  of  his  passion  for 
Beatrice,  it  is  kndwn  that  he  was,  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  and  a  philosopher,  acquiring  all  the 
learning,  all  the  science,  all  the  theology  of 
his  time,  and  shaping  it  all  in  the  mould  of 
his  own  original  genius.  It  is  known  that,  at 
this  time,  he  was  already  conspicuous  among 
those  Italians,  chiefly  of  Florence,  who  were 
teaching  the  vernacular  Italian  tongue  its  true 


use  and  compass.  All  tbU,  though  he  is  si¬ 
lent  on  such  matters  in  the  story  of  his  love, 
is  well  known.  It  is  known,  also,  that,  about 
the  time  when  he  finished  this  little  composi¬ 
tion,  he  began,  as  energetically  as  if  no  love- 
sorrow  was  upon  him,  to  lead  that  broad  and 
active  life  among  the  facts  of  Italian  society, 
which  no  noble  Italian  man  could  then 
escape.  Married,  of  mature  age,  and,  by  bis 
birth  and  circumstances,  a  prominent  citisen 
of  Florence,  he  took  such  a  part  as  befitted 
his  character  in  the  politics  of  his  native 
state ;  at  the  same  time  forming  his  judg¬ 
ments  on  the  relations  of  that  state  to  the 
rest  of  Italy,  and  casting  his  observing  eyes 
on  whatever  was  contemporaneously  going 
on  in  Europe.  That  was  the  time  when  every 
Italian  city  was  distracted  by  the  feud  b^ 
tween  the  two  rival  factions  of  the  Ouelphs 
and  Ghibellines — the  former  originally  the 
partisans  of  the  Papal  sovereignty,  the  latter 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  German  emperors ; 
although  in  the  course  of  time  the  names 
had  all  but  lost  their  original  meaning.  The 
great  and  severe  soul  of  Dante  rose  clear 
above  all  this  hubbub  of  Guelph  and  Ghibel- 
line,  and  had  notions  of  its  own  as  to  what 
was  requisite  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
His  immediate  object  was  to  see  Florence 
great,  just,  and  orderly  ;  but  beyond  that, 
there  loomed  before  his  ardent  and  prophetic 
mind  the  idea  of  a  union  of  all  the  several 
Italian  states  into  one  great  nation,  submitted 
to  such  a  powerful  rule  as  should  crush 
down  their  local  strifes  and  animosities. 
Probably  he  was  able  by  the  impressivenese 
of  his  character  to  gain  a  following  for  these 
views  among  the  citizens  of  Florence ;  for, 
in  the  year  1300,  being  then  temporary  chief 
magistrate  of  Florence,  he  accomplished  a 
feat  somewhat  rare  in  the  politics  of  his  day, 
— the  banishment,  in  one  mass,  of  the  chiefs 
of  both  factions  at  the  moment  when  they 
threatened  to  throw  the  state  into  civil  war. 
A  reaction,  however,  soon  followed,  and  one 
of  the  factions  having,  by  foreign  aid,  effect¬ 
ed  a  revolution  in  Florence,  Dante,  with 
many  others,  was  proscribed  and  driven  into 
exile.  He  was  sentenced  at  first  but  to  a 
fine  and  banishment  for  two  years ;  but  after¬ 
wards  (1302)  a  decree  was  passed,  that,  if 
taken,  he  should  be  burnt  alive.  Thus,  in 
the  very  prime  of  his  life — when  thirty-five 
or  thirty-six  years  of  ag^e — Dante  was  cast 
out  of  Florence.  He  was  never  permitted 
to  return  to  it.  For  about  twenty  years  he 
was  a  wanderer  from  city  to  city  and  from 
•court  to  court;  sometimes  visiting  foreign 
countries — as  in  1308,  when  he  went  to 
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Paris,  and  also,  it  is  believed,  to  Oxford ;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  confining  his  wanderings 
to  his  own  loved  Italy,  where,  with  exiles  like 
himself,  and  with  the  princes  who  harbored 
them,  he  plotted  and  labored  for  the  return 
of  better  days.  Poverty,  care,  misfortune, 
and  the  noble  patriotic  sorrow  which  preyed 
upon  his  heart,  produced  their  effects  upon 
him.  Grave,  proud,  and  melancholic  from 
the  hrst,  he  became  more  stern,  more  sad. 
and  more  haughty  in  his  contempt  of  all  that 
he  saw  around  him.  Wherever  he  went,  his 
long  pale  visage,  scathed,  as  it  seemed,  by 
the  6re  of  an  unearthly  sorrow,  and  express- 
bg,  in  the  habitual  curl  of  iu  projecting  un- 
der-lip,  the  settled  scorn  which  had  taken 
possession  of  his  heart,  appalled  even  those 
who  had  heard  of  him  with  interest,  but  had 
not  been  prepared  to  expect  in  the  writer  of 
sweet  Italian  poems  so  terrible  and  morose  a 
person.  His  words,  too,  were  few  and  bit¬ 
ter  ;  and  he  did  not  leservo  his  satire  even 
at  the  tables  to  which  he  was  invited.  That 
the  course  of  events  would  shape  themselves 
according  to  the  severe  and  pure  ideas  of 
such  a  man,  was  not  to  be  expected.  Again 
and  again  some  hope  seemed  to  rise  for 
Italy,  but  again  and  again  he  was  disappoint¬ 
ed.  The  consolation,  therefore,  which  the 
world  of  practical  affairs  could  not  yield 
him,  he  sought  in  philosophy  and  literature. 
It  was  during  hU  twenty  years  of  exile  that 
be  wrote  roost  of  those  works  which,  along 
with  his  Vila  Nuova,  constitute  his  literary 
bequest  to  the  world.  It  was  then,  at  least, 
that  be  elaborated  and  built  up  that  won¬ 
drous  poem  in  which,  in  the  form  of  an  ideal 
survey,  by  the  actual  visual  sense,  of  the 
contemporary  and  past  history  of  the  world, 
and  especially  of  the  contemporary  and  past 
history  of  Italy,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
eternal  justice,  he  embodied  and  delivered 
over  to  future  generations  the  concentrated 
result  of  ail  his  repressed  thought  and  all 
his  manifold  experience.  The  idea  of  the 
Dtvina  Comnudia,  it  is  supposed,  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  year  1300,  just  before  his  exile 
began  ;  the  poem  was  slowly  composed  piece 
by  piece  during  his  wanderings;  and  it  was 
only  finished  a  short  time  before  his  death  at 
Ravenna  in  the  year  1321. 

Such  was  Dante’s  later  life ;  and  what  we 
have  to  say  is,  that,  broad  as  it  was,  com¬ 
plex  as  it  was,  stern  as  it  was,  and  great  as 
it  was,  the  influence  of  the  same  Beatrice- 
passion  which  casts  such  a  sweet  and  ro¬ 
mantic  beauty  over  the  story  of  bis  earlier 
years,  is  to  be  traced  all  through  it.  As 
Dante’s  love  was  the  truest,  the  most  tender. 


the  most  pure,  of  which  we  read  in  history, 
so  it  was  the  most  constant.  Who  is  there 
that  does  not  know  this  ?  Go  to  the  actual 
accounts  of  Dante’s  life,  and  you  will  find, 
among  other  facts  of  similar  import,  that  bis 
only  daughter  was  named  Beatrice.  Go  to 
his  later  works — bis  Convito  and  his  Divtna 
Comnudia ;  they  are  full  of  the  presence 
and  the  name  of  Beatrice.  All  his  life  and 
bis  writings  are  but  one  long  In  Afemoriam 
to  the  beautiful  and  the  lost  one. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  would  fight 
the  allegorists  to  the  death  in  defence  of 
the  notion  that  Dante’s  Beatrice,  throughout, 
is  the  literal  human  Beatrice  of  his  early 
love.  Nature,  we  repeat,  does  not,  and 
cannot,  rear  any  such  superstructure  as  the 
intellectual  and  moral  life  of  Dante  on  the 
basis  of  an  allegory.  But  give  us  the  real 
human  love  to  begin  with,  and  the  commen¬ 
tators  may  pile  allegory  upon  allegory  on 
that  to  any  extent  they  choose.  If  they 
tell  us  that  the  Donna,  the  Lady  Beatrice  of 
the  CoHvito,  is  clearly  the  abstract  person¬ 
age  “  Philosophy,”  and  that  the  Beatrice  of 
the  Diwina  Commedia  is  as  clearly  a  personi¬ 
fication  of  “Celestial  Wisdom,”  we  will  not 
gainsay  them ;  we  will  only  maintain  that 
still,  under  these  guises,  we  have  ever  the 
same  lineaments  of  her  whom  Dante  adored 
in  the  Ftto  Nuova.  Nor  is  there  any  miracle 
here.  It  is  the  very  law  of  love  that  it  shall 
dilate,  and  expand,  and  change  its  outer 
aspect,  by  subduing  into  itself  whatever  is 
presented  to  it  in  the  course  of  the  lover’s 
life.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  love  to  dis¬ 
solve  into  itself  every  other  feeling  or  fact 
that  arises  near  it  while  it  lasts,  and  thus 
to  add  daily  to  its  own  intensity  by  abrorbing 
whatever  of  the  intense  surrounds  and  en¬ 
counters  it.  The  youthful  lover  finds  an 
obstacle  to  his  suit  in  his  poverty.  Does 
this  weaken  his  love?  No;  but  from  that 
momeut  all  that  U  earnest  in  a  struggle  with 
poverty  is  incorporated  with  his  love.  The 
lover  passes  a  funeral  procession,  or  lingers 
among  the  tombs  in  a  churchyard.  Does 
the  thought  of  death,  thus  occasioned,  dis¬ 
place  for  a  moment  his  reigning  love  ?  No : 
be  is  forecasting  the  hour  of  his  own  burial, 
and  whether  her  coffin  shall  rest  in  the  same 
grave  with  bis.  Thus  does  love  grow  strong, 
by  imbibing  strength  out  of  all  things  else, 
winding  itself  about  all  things,  involving  all 
things  in  itself.  Where  there  is  deep  love, 
and  where  it  lasts,  it  is  a  power  given,  as  it 
were,  to  idealize  all  things ;  all  the  mis¬ 
cellany  of  human  interests  are  crushed  suc¬ 
cessively  through  the  porch  of  this  single 
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feeling ;  so  that,  in  a  great  and  speculative  | 
mind,  life,  death,  and  all  the  generalities  of 
nations,  become  at  last  but  forms  and  modes 
of  the  loved  one.  And  so  with  Dante. 
The  ideal  of  his  life  grew  and  rose  as  he 
moved  forward  in  the  journey  of  his  earthly 
career ;  philosophy,  worldly  wisdom,  know¬ 
ledge  of  books,  and  experience  of  men,  were 
all  incorporated  in  it;  still  it  retained  its 
identity  throughout,  and  called  itself  to  the 
last  by  the  same  name. 

One  may  verify  this  by  a  glance  at  the 
Divina  Commedta.  In  this,  the  great  work 
of  his  life.  Dante  fully  redeems  bis  promise 
to  speak  of  Beatrice,  before  he  died,  as  no 
woman  had  ever  been  spoken  of  before. 
The  whole  poem  is  a  deification  of  Beatiice. 
When  Dante,  in  the  beginning  of  the  poem, 
is  lost  in  the  dreadful  wood  through  which 
lies  the  way  to  the  visionary  Hell,  and  is 
assailed  there  by  the  ravening  beast,  it  U 
Virgil  that  appears  to  aid  him.  and  to  offer 
to  conduct  him  thruugh  his  perilous  infernal 
journey.  Virgil,  however,  announces  him¬ 
self  as  only  the  emissary  of  Beatrice. 

To  free  tbee  from  thy  drend,  1  will  tell  dtee 
why  I  came,  and  what  I  heard  in  the  first  moment 
when  1  took  pity  on  thee.  I  was  amongst  them 
who  are  in  suspense,  [in  Limbo,  with  the  virtuous 
heathen  :]  and  a  lady,  so  fair  and  blessed  that  I 
prayed  her  to  command,  called  mo.  Her  eyes 
shone  brighter  than  the  star ;  and  the  began,  soft 
and  gentle,  to  tell  me  with  angelic  voice,  in  her 
language — “O  courteous  Mantuan  Spirit,  whose 
fame  atill  lasts  in  the  world,  and  will  Iasi  as  long  as 
time,  my  friend,  and  not  of  fortune,  is  so  imp^ed 
in  his  w  ay  upon  tlie  desert  shore  that  he  lias 
turned  back  for  terror.  And  I  fear  he  may 
already  be  au  far  astray,  that  I  have  risen  too 
late  for  his  relief,  from  what  I  heard  of  him  in 
heaven.  Now  go,  and  with  thy  ornate  speech, 
and  with  what  is  necessary  for  his  escape,  help 
him,  so  that  I  may  be  consoled  thereby.  I  am 
Beatrice  who  send  thee.  I  come  from  a  place 
where  I  desire  to  return.  Ixjve  moved  me,  that 
makes  me  speak.  When  I  shall  be  before  my 
Lord,  I  oft  will  praise  thee  to  Him."  She  was 
silent  then,  and  I  began:  **0  lady,  single  in 
worth,  through  whom  mankind  excels  all  that  is 
contained  within  the  heaven  which  has  the  small¬ 
est  circles,  [the  heaven  of  the  moon,]  so  grateful 
to  me  is  thy  command,  that  my  obeying,  were  it 
done  already,  seems  tardy.  It  needs  not  that 
thou  more  explain  to  me  thy  wish.  But  tell  me 
the  cause  why  thou  forbearest  not  to  descend 
into  this  centre  here  below  from  the  spacious 
place  to  which  thou  burnest  to  return  ?’’  “Since 
thou  desircst  to  know  thus  far,  I  will  tell  thee 
briefly,”  she  replied,  “  why  I  fear  not  to  come 
within  this  place.  Those  things  alone  are  to  be 
feared  that  have  the  power  of  hurting  ;  the  others 
not,  which  are  not  fearful.  I  am  made  such  by 


God  in  his  grace,  that  your  misery  does  not  touch 
me,  nor  the  flames  of  this  burning  assail  me. 
There  is  a  noble  lady  in  heaven  who  has  such 
pity  of  this  hindrance,  for  which  I  send  thee,  tliat 
she  breaks  the  sharp  judgment  there  on  high." 
She  called  Lucia,  in  her  request,  and  said — 
“  Now,  thy  faithful  one  has  ne^  of  thee;  and  I 
commend  him  to  thee.”  Lucia,  enemy  of  all 
cruelly,  arose  and  came  to  the  place  where  I  was 
silting  with  the  ancient  Rachel.  She  said — 
“  Beatrice,  true  praise  of  God,  why  helpeat  thou 
not  him  who  loved  thee  to  that  for  thee  he  left 
the  vuigsr  crowd  ?  Hearest  thou  not  the  misery 
of  his  plaint?  Seest  thou  not  the  death  which 
combats  him  upon  the  river  that  swelletli  not  the 
■ea  T  None  on  earth  were  ever  swift  to  seek 
their  good,  or  flee  their  hurt,  as  I  to  come,  after 
the-e  words  were  uttered,  from  my  blessed  seat ; 
confiding  in  thy  noble  speech,  which  honors  tliee 
and  them  who  have  heard  ii.”  Aftea  saying  this 
to  me,  site  tornrd  away  Iter  bright  eyes  weeping; 
by  which  she  made  me  hasten  more  to  come. 
And  thus  I  come  to  thee,  as  she  desired. 

Dr.  Carlyle,  from  whose  admirably  literal 
version  of  the  lu/emo  we  have  extracted 
this  passage,  appends,  in  his  nutisi,  the  ex¬ 
planations  given  by  the  commentators  as  to 
who  the  four  heavenly  ladies  are  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  passage.  The  unnamed 
lady  who  first  takes  pity  on  Dante,  is  “  Divine 
Mercy  Lucia,  whom  she  summons  to  her 
help,  is  “Divine  Enlightening  Grace;”  the 
ancient  Kachel,  with  whom  Beatrice  is  ritling, 
is  “  Contemplation  and  Beatrice  herself  is 
“  Celestial  Wisdom.”  Now,  that  all  this  U 
true  we  do  not  doubt;  it  accoids  with  the 
spiiit  of  the  passage,  and  with  the  consciously 
mystical  method  of  speech  in  which  Dante 
delighted.  But  it  is  also  true,  as  the  words 
of  the  passage  distinctly  imply,  and  as  Dr. 
Carlyle  hints,  that  the  “  Celestial  Wisdom” 
is  still  in  Dante’s  mind  but  a  dear  transfigur¬ 
ation  of  the  human  Beatrice  whom  he  loved 
on  earth,  and  whom  he  feigns  to  have  learned 
to  love  him  since  she  went  to  heaven.  Those 
who  cannot  see  this  hare  yet  to  study  the 
philosophy  of  love. 

But  even  if  there  were  room  for  question 
on  the  subject  here,  other  passages  must 
make  all  plain.  Beatrice  is  referrea  to  again 
and  again  throughout  the  Inferno  and  the 
Purgatorio ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
last,  she  appears  in  person  to  relieve  Virgil 
of  his  task,  and  guide  her  lover  herself 
through  what  remains  of  the  journey  there,and 
through  the  successive  circles  of  the  Para- 
diso.  The  most  important  passage  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  her,  is  perhaps  that  describing  this 
her  personal  reappearance  to  the  eyes  of 
Dante;  It  extends  over  the  thirtieth,  thirty- 
first,  and  thirty-second  cantos  of  the  Purga- 
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torio.  We  will  quote  the  mun  portions  from 
the  translation  of  Cary. 

Dante  is  to  be  conceived  standing  on  this 
side  of  the  river  Lethe,  which  Sows  through 
the  region  of  the  terrestrial  paradise  at 
which  he  has  arrived  on  emerging  from  Pur¬ 
gatory  ;  his  ejes  are  fixed  on  the  other  side, 
where  strange  sights  have  already  appeared 
to  him,  and  where  a  throng  of  heavenly 
beings,radiant  and  angelic,  are  seen  surround¬ 
ing  a  resplendent  car,  making  altogether  such 
a  mystic  vision  as  had  appeared  to  Ezekiel 
and  to  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse.  Sudden¬ 
ly  a  thundering  is  heard ;  on  which  the 
angelic  throng  come  to  a  stop,  and  group 
themselves  round  the  car.  Then,  overhead, 
is  heard  a  voice  chanting  thrice  the  words  of 
a  nuptial  sung.  The  angelic  beings  listen, 
and  then  take  up  the  song,  bursting  forth 
in  chorus,  and  flinging  flowers  meanwhile 
upwards  and  all  around.  Into  this  cloud  of 
flowers  and  music  Beatrice  descends. 

I  have  beheld,  ere  now,  at  break  of  day, 

The  eastern  clime  all  roseate ;  and  the  sky 
Opposed,  one  deep  and  beautiful  serene ; 

And  the  sun’s  face  so  shaded,  and  with  mists 
Attempered  at  his  rising,  that  the  eye 
Long  while  endured  the  sight  Thus,  in  a  cloud 
Of  flowers,  that  from  those  hands  angelic  rose, 
And  down  within  and  outside  of  the  car 
Fell  showering, in  white  veil,  with  olive  wreathed, 
A  virgin  in  my  view  appeared  beneath 
Green  mantle,  robed  in  hue  of  living  flame  ; 

And  o’er  my  spirit,  thcU  $o  long  a  time 
Had  from  her  presence  felt  no  shuddering  dread. 
Albeit  mine  eyes  discerned  her  not,  there  moved 
A  hidden  virtue  from  her,  al  whose  touch 
The  power  of  ancient  lave  irasstre/ng  within  me. 
No  sooner,  on  my  vision  streaming,  smote 
The  heavenly  influence, utAuA,  gears  past,  and  e'en 
in  childhood,  thrilled  me,  than  towards  Virgil  I 
Turned  me  to  leftward,  panting  like  a  babe 
Tliat  flees  for  refuge  to  his  mother’s  breast. 

If  aught  have  terrified,  or  worked  him  woe. 


As  with  aspect  or  fortunate  or  ill 
The  con^ellations  meet;  but  through  benign 
Jjargess  of  heavenly  graces,  which  rain  down 
From  such  a  height  as  mocks  our  vision — this  man 
Was,  in  the  freshness  of  his  being,  such. 

So  gifted  virtually,  that  in  him 

All  better  habits  wondrously  had  thrived. 

The  more  of  kindly  strength  is  in  the  soil, 

So  much  doth  evil  seed  and  lack  of  culture 
Mar  it  the  more,  and  make  it  run  to  wildness. 
These  looks  sometimes  upheld  him :  far  I  showed 
My  youthful  eyes,  and  led  him  by  their  light 
In  upright  walking.  Soon  as  I  had  reached 
The  threshold  of  my  second  age,  and  changed 
My  mortal  for  immortal,  then  he  left  me 
And  gave  himself  to  others.  When  from  flesh 
To  spirit  I  had  risen,  and  increase 
Of  beauty  and  of  virtue  circled  me, 
f  was  less  dear  to  him,  and  valued  less. 

His  steps  were  turned  into  deceitful  ways. 
Following  false  images  of  good,  that  make 
No  promise  perfect.  Nor  availed  me  aught 
To  sue  for  inspirations,  with  the  which 
I,  both  in  dreams  of  night  and  otherwise, 

Wd  call  him  back.  Of  them  so  little  recked  him, 
Such  depth  he  fell,  that  all  device  was  short 
Of  his  preserving,  save  that  he  should  view 
The  children  of  perdition.  To  this  end 
I  visited  the  purlieus  of  the  dead ; 

And  one  who  hath  conducted  him  thus  high, 
Received  my  supplications,  urged  with  weeping. 
It  were  a  breaking  of  Ood's  high  decree 
If  Lethe  should  be  passed,  and  such  food  tasted. 
Without  the  cost  of  some  repentant  tear. 

Then,  turning  the  “  point”  of  her  words,  and 
no  longer  their  "  lateral  edge,”  to  Dante, 
who  is  standing  on  this  side  of  the  stream, 
she  asks  him  if  she  has  spoken  truly.  The 
reply  is  such  a  “  Yea”  as  it  needed  the  help 
of  vision  to  interpret.  As  soon  as  he  has 
uttered  it,  his  tears  break  forth  afresh.  She 
then  asks  what  excuse  he  can  allege. 

A  bitter  sigh  T  drew,  then  scarce  found  voice 
To  answer.  Hardly  to  these  sounds  my  lips 
Gave  utterance  wailing;  “TAy  fair  looks  with- 
drawn. 

Things  present,  with  deceitful  pleasures,  turned 
My  steps  aside."  She  answering  spake  :  Hadst 
thou 

Been  silent,  or  denied  what  thou  avowest. 

Thou  hadst  not  hid  thy  sin  the  more ;  such  eye 
Observes  it.  But  whene’er  the  sinner’s  cheek 
Breaks  forth  into  the  precious  streaming  tears  . 
Of  se^f-accusing,  in  our  court  the  wheel 
Of  justice  doth  run  counter  to  the  edge. 

Howe’er,  that  thou  mayst  profit  by  thy  shame 
For  errors  past,  and  that  henceforth  more  strength 
May  arm  thee,  when  thou  hearest  the  syren- 
voice. 

Lay  thou  aside  the  motive  to  this  grief, 

And  lend  attentive  ear,  while  I  unfold 
How  opposite  a  way  my  buried  flesh 
Should  have  impelled  thee.  Never  didst  thou  see 
In  Art  or  Nature  aught  so  passing  sweet 


Virgil,  however,  is  gone ;  and  Dante, 
hearing  himself  called  by  name  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  gazes  across,  and 
sees  Beatrice,  still  veiled,  and  amidst  the 
flowers,  standing  amid  the  angelic  throng  on 
the  left  side  of  the  car.  Royally  she  address¬ 
es  him,  as  a  queen  her  thrall,  speaking  to 
him  reproachfully  and  bitterly.  He  humbly 
bows  his  bead.  The  angelic  choir  raise  a 
song  of  pity ;  and  he  Dursts  into  tears. 
Beatrice  then,  addressing  the  angelic  throng, 
but  with  words  intended  for  Dante,  speaks 
as  follows : — 

Not  alone 

Through  operation  of  the  mighty  orba 
That  mark  each  seed  to  some  predestined  aim, 
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As  mre  the  limbs  that  in  their  heasUemis  frame 
Enclosed  me,  and  are  scattered  now  in  dust. 

If  sweetest  thing  thus  fail  thee  with  my  death, 
iVhat,  afterward,  of  mortal  should  thy  with 
Have  tempted  f  When  thou  first  hadst  felt  the 
dart 

Of  perishable  things  in  my  departing 
For  better  realms,  thy  wing  thou  shouldst  have 
pruned 

To  foUow  me;  and  never  stooped  again 
To  bide  a  second  blow  for  a  slight  girl. 

Or  other  grud  as  transient  and  as  vain. 

The  new  and  inexperienced  bird  awaile 
Twice,  it  may  be,  or  thrice,  the  fowler’s  aim  ; 

Bat  in  the  eight  of  one  whose  plumes  are  full. 

In  vain  the  net  is  spread,  the  arrow  winged. 

As  Dante  stands  overcome  with  shame  and 
anguish,  produced  in  him  by  what  he  thus 
only  hears,  Beatrice  bids  him  look  up,  and 
see  what  sight  will  do.  He  obeys,  and, 
gazing  across  the  stream,  sees  Beatrice  atill 
veiled,  but  no  longer  hid  in  the  shower  of 


flowers.  The  sight  so  affects  him  that  he 
falls  flat  as  one  dead. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  there  are  some 
who  make  allegory  even  of  all  this,  and  in¬ 
terpret  Beatrice  rebuking  Dante  for  betaking 
himself  to  meaner  loves,  to  be  nothing  more 
than  Celestial  Wisdom  or  Theology  proscrib¬ 
ing  the  more  frivolous  art  of  Poetry  ?  With 
such  men,  we  say  again,  there  is  no  reason¬ 
ing.  Happier  they  who  can  see  in  such 
hyperbole,  if  it  is  to  be  called  so,  but  the 
profound  and  literal  consequence  of  an  actual 
human  love  lasting  until  death ;  who  can 
find  wisdom  and  beauty  in  that  thought  of 
the  poet  in  which  he  seems  to  attribute 
something  of  woman’s  jealousy  even  to  the 
spirit  of  the  beatified  one ;  and  who  can  thus 
regard  the  story  of  Dante’s  Beatrice  as  from 
first  to  last  a  study  of  the  power  of  Love 
over  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  famous  of 
the  world’s  intelligences ! 
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A  NUMBER  of  maps  and  charts,  to  which  1 
the  recent  discoveries  had  given  birth,  have  | 
reached  our  hands,  but  we  find  it  hard  to  say  ' 
a  word  in  their  favor.  They  give  no  true 
notion  of  the  North-west  passage  of  M’Clure, 
and  still  less  of  the  small  discoveries  of  Bel¬ 
cher,  which,  indeed,  are  not  to  be  found  at 
all,  either  in  Arrowsmith’s  ‘‘  Chart  illustra¬ 
tive,  or  the  Voyages  and  Travels,”  Ac.  Ac., 
or  in  Collin’s  “  Chart  of  the  North-west 
Passage,”  or  in  “  Betts’  Map.”  We  cannot 
conscientiously  recommend  our  readers  to 
consult  any  of  them.  But  the  two  Admi¬ 
ralty  charts  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this 
article  are  in  every  respect  most  excellent, 
and  ought  to  be  in  everybody’s  hands ;  and 
these  shall  be  our  guide  in  the  course  of  our 
few  observations. 

For  three  hundred  years  has  our  Govern¬ 
ment  been  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  navigable  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  to  the  north¬ 
ward.  The  problem  is  now  solved.  In 
October  last.  Lieutenant  Cresswell,  of  H.  M. 
8.  Investigator,  who  sailed  from  Woolwich 
in  December,  1850,  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  returned  to  that  port,  having,  in 
the  interval,  circumnavigated  the  Americas, 


by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  Behring’s  Straits,  and 
Baffin’s  Bay,  and  thereby  accomplished,  in 
his  north-east  course,  the  long-imagined 
“  North-west  passage,”  as  we,  in  our  tem¬ 
perate  zone  and  Greenwich  meridian,  are 
wont  to  call  it. 

He  brings  tidings  of  his  commander.  Cap¬ 
tain  M’Clure,  and  tidings  of  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  and  his  squadron.  The  former  was 
ice-bound  on  board  the  Investigator,  on  the 
north-east  side  of  Baring’s  Island,  (latitude 
74®  6'  30'  N.,  longitude  118°  15'  W.)  The 
latter — strange  to  tell — was,  with  his  ships, 
”  on  return  to  Beechey  Island,”  after  verify¬ 
ing  Captain  Penny’s  discoveries  of  1851,  and 
discovering  for  himself  an  “  open  water,” 
into  which  he  did  not  venture  ;  a  somewhat 
poor  result  for  a  squadron  of  four  sml  and  a 
two  years’  expedition  ! 

Of  Captain  Collinson  and  H.  M.  S.  Enter¬ 
prise  nothing  had  been  heard.*  The  same 
can  scarcely  be  said  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s 

*  Since  the  above  went  to  preas,  H.  M.  &  Am- 
pkitrits's  deepatchea  from  San  Franeiseo  have  been 
received.  They  bring  intelligence  of  the  Plover, 
again  in  winter  quartm  for  1864,  at  Point  Barrow, 
I  bnt  none  of  Captain  Collinson,  or  the  Enterprise, 
I  — En.  New  QuAmaLV. 
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missing  expedition  :  for  the  negativt  evidence 
obtained  by  the  Investigator  is  important, 
and  might,  one  would  think,  dispose  even 
Sir  Edward  Belcher,  instead  of  “returning 
to  Beechey  Ishnd,”  to  seise  the  occasion  of 
“open  water,”  and  launch  his  barks  anew  in 
that  direction  where  alone,  as  Penny  proved 
long  ago,  the  gallant  Commodore  and  his 
men  are  to  be  sought  with  probabiliiy  of 
success.  We  have  read  Sir  Edward’s  con¬ 
fused  and  slammering  despatches  without 
any  very  clear  idea  of  the  reasons  which 
urged  his  “  leturn.”  We  have  read  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Captain  Kellett,  and  those  of  Captain 
Pullen,  and  we  feel  assured  that,  iC  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  bickerings  and  animosities  which 
are  said  to  prevail  wherever  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  has  a  command,  were  to  end  in  ei¬ 
ther  of  those  gentlemen  being  selected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him,  there  would  be  better  chance  of 
some  result,  adequate  to  the  means  supplied, 
and  worthy  of  the  expectation  of  the  public. 

The  first  expedition  in  quest  of  Franklin 
was  sent  out  in  1849,  and  it  consisted  of  a 
squadron  commanded  by  Sir  James  Ross. 
This  officer — disarmed  by  wedlock — effected 
as  little  as  Sir  Edward  Belcher  seems  likely 
to  effect ;  but  his  few  discoveries  did  service 
in  this  way,  that  they  tended  to  disabuse 
people  here  of  an-  erroneous  impression  then 
prevalent,  as  to  the  quarter  in  which  the 
search  should  be  made.  Captain  Austen’s 
unhappy  jealousy  of  Captain  Penny,  and 
Captain  Penny’s  not  less  unhappy  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  insult,  defeated,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  good  hopes  to  which  the  discoveries  made 
by  Penny  in  1851,  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s 
first  winter-quarters,  gave  rise;  and  Austen’s 
refusal  to  “  go  up  Wellington  Channel,” 
most  unaccountably  acquiesced  in  by  his  in¬ 
dignant  colleague,  frustrated  for  that  season, 
as  Belcher’s  hesitation  is  again  doing,  a  very 
practicable  solution  of  a  problem  not  other¬ 
wise,  we  fear,  to  be  solved  at  all.  Penny’s 
positive  discoveries  proved,  that  in  1845-46 
Sir  John  Franklin’s  ships  wintered  in  Erebus 
Bay,  (latitude  74°  N.,  longitude  91°  30'  W.,) 
on  the  west  coast  of  North  Devon,  and  at  the 
very  opening  of  Wellington  Channel,  and  the 
“open  water”  to  the  northward.  This  is 
all  that  is  positively  known  of  the  missing 
squadron  from  the  date  of  Franklin’s  last 
despatch.  But  the  negative  discoveries  made 
by  Penny,  Austen,  De  Haven,  Kennedy, 
Forsyth,  H.08S,  Snow,  Inglefield,  M’Murdo, 
M’Clintock  and  Osborne,  had  also  proved 
that  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  the  summer  of 
1846,  after  breaking  up  from  those  winter- 
quarters,  passed  neither  to  the  east,  north- 
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east,  nor  south-east;  neither  to  the  south, 
south-east,  nor  south-west,  nor  yet  to  the 
north-west  of  their  position  ;  and  that,  if  the 
vessels  did  not  penetrate  far  to  the  then  un¬ 
known  westward,  their  course  must  have 
been  that  which,  on  physical  grounds  alone, 
appeared  the  more  probable  one — the  north¬ 
ern  course  up  the  Wellington  Channel  and 
into  the  “open  water.”  Thus  narrowed,  the 
question  ought  not,  we  think,  to  have  been 
one  of  difficulty  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher. 
What  shall  we  say,  then,  when  we  find  him, 
not  still  hesitating,  but  even  retracing  bis 
steps  to  Beechey  Island;  abandoning  the 
“  open  water”  to  the  northward,  and  all  but 
renouncing  the  honorable  enterprise,  after  the 
fortunate  arrival  of  the  Investigator  from  the 
southward  and  westward — corroborated  by 
the  earlier  discoveries  of  Pullen,  Rae,  and 
Richardson,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Behring’s 
Straits — had  satisfied  him,  and  everybody 
else,  that  no  traces  of  the  missing  squadron 
existed  in  that  quarter;  and  that  of  those 
two  possible  courses  indicated  in  1851  by 
Penny,  that  of  Wellington  Channel  and  the 
wholly  unexplored,  yet  still  “open  water,” 
was  the  only  one  by  which  Sir  John  Frank¬ 
lin  did  actually  pass?  That  a  few  islands  in 
the  Victoria  Channel  of  Penny  have  been 
christened  “  E  x  m  o  u  t  h,”  “  Sentry-box,” 
“  North  Cornwall,”  and  so  forth  ;  that  the 
name  of  the  reverend  and  grateful  Mr.  Gell 
(whom  his  correspondence  with  the  7'imes 
has  made  painfully  immortal)  has  been 
given  to  some  spot  in  the  same  channel,  cold 
and  icy,  like  the  reverend  man’s  own  zeal  for 
these  enterprises  ;  and  that  “  the  visual  (!) 
discoveries  of  Penny  have  been  evinced,  by 
our  longitudes,  dec.,  to  be  not  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection”  by  a  mile  or  two;  are,  perhaps,  re¬ 
sults  in  their  way,  but  surely  not  commensu¬ 
rate  with  what  Sir  Edward  Belcher’s  squad¬ 
ron  might  have  obtained,  by  following  up  the 
same  Penny’s  irfvestigations  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  as  Penny  himself  had  pointed  out. 
We  believe  that  there  is  but  one  man  in  that 
squadron  who  entertains  a  different  opinion 
from  ourselves  on  this  point,  and  it  is  the 
Commodore  himself.  What,  in  particular, 
are  the  sentiments  of  Captain  Kellett,  the 
world  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging 
from  his  letter  to  a  friend,  lately  published 
in  the  Times.  The  veteran  bitterly  contrast! 
the  splendid  achievements  of  the  Investiga¬ 
tor,  won  by  the  wisdom  and  intrepidity  of  her 
gallant  commander  and  crew,  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Belcher’s  expedition,  which,  as  be 
takes  occasion  to  remark,  had  in  fact  added 
nothing  to  what  Perry  obtained  so  long  back 
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ns  1819  in  the  same  regions.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  honorable  seal  of  the  subordinate 
comm  and  ersmay  yet  overbear  the  crotchety 
infatuation  of  their  chief. 

That  infatuation  appears  the  more  unac¬ 
countable  when  we  peruse  his  own  account 
of  a  remarkable  discovery  made  in  latitude 
76°  5.5'  N.,  long.  96°  30'  W.  (alnml  250 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Erebus  Bay,)  by  his  own 
boat,  at  the  early  date  of  the  25th  August, 
1852.  We  quote  from  his  despatch  of  the 
22d  September,  1852 : 

It  it  immaterial  now  to  mention  partieulart,  but 
on  the  25;h  we  landed  on  a  low  point,  where  the 
coast  suddenly  turns  to  the  eastward,  and  dis- 
covered  the  remains  of  several  teeti-built  Ei^ui- 
maux  houses,  not  simply  circles  of  small  stones, 
but  TWO  LINES  OF  WELL  LAID  WALL  IN  BECAVATED 
OROL'M),  tilled  in  between  by  about  two  feet  of  tine 
gravel,  well  paved,  and  withal  pre-.enting  the 
appearance  of  great  cake — mire,  indeed,  than  I 
am  Killing  to  attribute  to  the  rude  inhahitjnts  ir 
mifrrat'iry  Esquimaux.  Bones  of  deer,  walrus, 
seals,  Ac.,  numerous.  Coal  found. 

His  next  despatch,  and  also  his  last — “  a 
very  hurried  despatch”  he  calls  it — is  dated 
(with  great  precision)  “  H.  M.  S.  Assistance, 
on  return  to  Beechey  Island,  westward 
of  B.tillie  Harbor,  and  about  ten  miles  east 
of  Cape  Belcher,  July  26,  1853  and  it 
touclies  upon  topics,  some  of  which  are  of  no 
great  interest;  but  of  the  discovered  village 
it  gives  no  further  particulars,  nor,  indeed, 
does  it  contain  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
matter.  All  this  is  very  piinful  and  very 
sad ! 

There  is  yet  hope  in  another  quarter.  Sir 
James  Graham’s  generous  sympathy  with 
the  cause,  which  he  so  nobly  vindicated  at 
the  “  Bellot  meeting”  in  November  last,  is 
still,  amid  discouragement  of  every  kind,  the 
mainstay  of  our  expectation.  The  Admiral¬ 
ty  have  notified  that,  on  this  our  day  of  pub¬ 
lication,  supplies  and  despatches  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  vessels  in  Behring’s  Straits. 
We  hall  the  announcement  as  a  good  augury, 
and  we  trust  that  the  enterprise  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  will  be  now  pushed  with  a  vigor  which 
a  nearly  untried  but  most  hopeful  experiment 
deserves.  It  was  there,  and  nut  elsewhere, 
that  Franklin,  when  he  quilted  these  shores, 
expected  to  be  met.  “  This  time  five  years, 
Kellett,”  addressing  the  captain  of  H.  M.  S. 
Herald,  “you  may  be  looking  for  me,  and  I 
trust  to  meet  you  in  Behring^s  Straits.”  If 
it  should  happen  that,  in  1854,  the  passage 
from  Victoria  Channel  to  Behring’s  Straits  is 
intercepted  by  adverse  gales,  and  currents 
sweeping  fields  of  impenetrable  ice  before 


them,  the  opposite  passage  from  Behring’s 
Straits  to  Victoria  Channel  will  at  the  fame 
time  be  thereby  set  free,  and  vice  versa  ;  and 
the  advancing  squadron,  after  exploring  the 
intervening  seas  and  shores,  hitherto  alto¬ 
gether  unvisited,  and  g:ithering  up,  let  us 
hope,  the  relics  of  the  long-lost  expedition  of 
Franklin,  will  make  their  way  with  compara¬ 
tive  ease  to  the  winter  quarters  of  their  wind 
and  ice-bound  consorts.  Less  than  this  will 
not  satisfy  the  exigences  of  the  case,  as  stated 
by  men  like  Parry,  Sibine,  Inglefield,  and 
Murchison;  nor  content  the  expectations  of 
the  public. 

Neither  let  it  lie  forgotten,  that  at  this 
very  moment  H.  M.  S.  Enterpriie  is  actually 
engag.  d  in  the  search  from  Behring’s  Straits 
to  the  eastward,  without  aid  or  con.-ort,  and 
that  every  chance  of  the  same  narrow  and 
difficult  passage  being  open  to  her,  which 
the  InvestigaUtr  was  lucky  enough  to  find 
open,  is  against  her.  If  it  were  only  for  her 
safety,  steamers — for  sailing-ships  are  nearly 
u.seless  in  the  ice — ought  to  be  despatched 
immediately  on  the  same  track.  The  only 
steamer  at  present  engaged  is  the  Isabel, 
commanded  by  the  gallant  Kennedy— one  of 
Mr.  Gell’s  “  needy,  if  not  unprincipled  adven¬ 
turers.”  But  this  little  steamer,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  Lidy  Franklin — the  Isabel — is  now 
detained  at  Valparaiso;  and,  in  her  equip¬ 
ment  for  that  voyage,  the  heroic  lady  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  expended  the  last  farthing 
of  her  resources,  much  dilapidated  by  pre¬ 
vious  expeditions  of  the  same  kind,  and  to 
have  reduced  herself  to  an  honorable  penu¬ 
ry,  such  as  never  before  was  suffered  to  es¬ 
cape  thus  long  the  consideration  of  a  British 
Government.  We  regret  to  hear  that  the 
mutiny  at  Valparaiso  of  the  Isabel's  crew  has 
been  followed  by  a  refusal,  on  the  part  of 
our  own  naval  authorities,  to  allow  an  officer 
of  H.M.S.  Dido,  now  on  that  station,  to  vol¬ 
unteer  his  services  in  taking  her  on  to  her 
destination. 

If  the  Admiralty  are  distrustful  of  these 
private  expeditions,  let  them  take  measures 
to  render  such  supeifluous.  But,  so  long  as 
a  corner  of  Arctic  ground  remains  for  hope¬ 
ful  enterprise,  and  the  Admiralty  hesitate  to 
occupy  it,  Mr.  Gell’s  "  needy,  il  not  unprin¬ 
cipled  adventurers,”  such  as  Kennedy,  Bel¬ 
lot,  Forsyth,  Inglefield,  Snow,  Sir  John  Ross, 
De  Haven,  and  M’Cormick,  who  supply  by 
voluntary  endeavor  the  inaction  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  are  to  be  commended  and  encour¬ 
aged  to  the  uttermost.  Nor  should  it  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  it  is  to  some  of  these  “  private 
expeditions” — whose  equipment,  defrayed, 
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as  it  cannot  be  too  often  observed,  out 
of  Lady  Franklin’s  purse,  remains  a  debt  ot 
honor  against  Her  Majesty’s  Government — 
that  we  owe  some  of  the  most  signal  disco¬ 
veries  which  have  been  lately  made  in  the 
interests  of  science ;  and — if  the  whale  bshery 
be  still  a  matter  of  national  concern — of  our 
maritime  industry  and  commerce.  The  first 
voyage  of  her  steamer  the  Phoenix,  under 
Captain  Inglefield,  to  the  northward  of  Baf¬ 
fin’s  Bay,  opened  to  geography  and  naviga¬ 
tion  coasts  and  seas  and  rich  fishing- grounds, 
unseen  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  whose 
existence  the  learned  had  begun  to  deem 
fabulous.  The  discovery  of  “  Bellot’s  Strait,” 
between  the  islands  of  North  Somerset  and 
Boothia  Felix  —  a  practical  refutation  of 
Ross’s  erroneous  theory  on  the  level  of  Arctic 
waters — was  accomplished  in  the  second  voy- 
of  Lady  Franklin’s  Prince  Albert,  under 
Kennedy,  assisted  by  the  lamented  French¬ 
man  whose  name  it  bears.  Nay,  the  Queen’s 
Government  itself  has  had  to  confess  its  ob¬ 
ligations  to  these  same  unpaid  and  cnkk- 
QUtTED  expeditions  of  Lady  Franklin.  In  1850 
the  Prince  Albert,  returned  from  her  first 
voyage,  brought  home  the  intelligence  of 
Penny’s  discoveries,  made  in  the  same  year  ; 
of  the  traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  first 
winter  quarters ;  and  that  of  the  position  of 
Captain  Austen’s  ships,  and  their  necessities. 
The  same  good  service  was  rendered,  in  1852, 
by  the  same  vessel  in  her  second  voyage, 
and  also  by  the  Phoenix,  on  her  return  from 
her  brilliant  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  north 
and  north-west  of  Baffin’s  Bay ;  and  the 
despatches  which  they  brought  home  from 
Belcher’s  squadion,  again  enabled  the  Adrai- 
raltv  to  detach  transports  with  supplies  of 
provisions  and  men  for  the  preservation  of 
ships  and  crews  in  Her  Majesty's  service. 
That  these  truths  have  nut  yet  been  told  at 
the  Admiralty  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  timidity  with  which  that  noble 
woman — so  courageous  against  every  real 
trial — shrinks  from  the  imaginary  danger  of 
self-praise.  But  this  only  enhances  on  the 
Admiralty  its  duty  to  do  justice,  and  on  all 
lovers  of  justice  the  determination  to  see  that 
duty  fulfilled. 

But  the  main  point  of  interest  is  Franklin. 
Let  us  not  despair  of  that  gallant  officer,  nor 
of  bis  expedition.  ,  His  ships,  perhaps,  have 
been  ice-  bound — wrecked — destroyed ;  and 
hundreds  of  miles  of  that  unexplored  “  open 
water”  may  at  this  moment  sever  the  survi¬ 
vors  from  those  who  are  in  their  quest.  But 
the  human  frame  is  capable  of  adapting  it¬ 
self  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  and 


the  concurrence  of  all  modern  discoveries 
has  at  length  established  the  profound  ob¬ 
servation  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  that  the  high¬ 
er  Arctic  latitudes,  less  inbospitable  than 
those  first  attmned,  are  favored  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  mild  temperature,  seas  unlocked 
by  ice  and  teeming  with  fish,  and  land  pro¬ 
ducing  timber,  and  coal,  and  anti-scorbutio 
herbs,  and  abounding  in  animal  food.  Five 
shipwrecked  seamen,  with  no  provision  but 
a  rusty  firelock  and  an  axe,  maintained  them¬ 
selves  for  seven  years  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Spitzbergen,  until  they  were  rescued  by 
the  passing  whaler  which  brought  them 
home.  The  absence  of  mortality,  and  even 
of  sickness,  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  in 
the  results  of  Arctic  adventures  during  the 
last  three  centuries.  We  have  heard  it 
plausibly  accounted  for  by  Kennedy  and  Bel- 
lot,  whose  terrible  experience,  acquired  in 
the  winters  of  1851-2,  well  entitled  them  to 
our  confidence.  According  to  those  naviga¬ 
tors,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  formidable 
causes  of  mortality  in  Arctic  regions  are  fam¬ 
ine  and  the  scurvy.  In  the  higher  latitudes, 
fish  and  flesh  are  to  b«;  bad  in  quantities  more 
than  sufficient  to  avert  the  chance  of  starva¬ 
tion,  yet  not  so  superabundant  as  not  to  de¬ 
mand  the  constant  exertion  of  all  the  facul¬ 
ties,  mental  and  bodily,  in  order  to  insure  a 
supply  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  mind  and  body 
are  thus  occupied,  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
scurvy.  To  the  same  effect  writes  Captain 
M'Clure,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1853,  in  the 
third  year  of  bis  hiemal  captivity  : 

To  THIS  PERIOD  WE  HAVE  ROT  LOST  AR  IRDtVl- 
DUAL  OF  OUR  CREW',  EITHER  BV  ACCIDEHT  OR  DIS¬ 
EASE  :  the  officers  particularly  liave  enjoyed  an 
imniunity  from  sickiie.as  wMcIi  is  surprising,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Suinsbury,  male,  who,  since 
the  winter  of  1850,  has  suffered  from  a  pulmonary 
complaint,  that  has  entirely  prevented  his  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  arduous  duties  of  the  travelling  par¬ 
ties,  or  in  the  more  exciting  hut  not  less  laborious 
occupation  of  hunting  over  this  rugged  and  severe 
country ;  and  Mr.  Paine,  clerk  in  charge,  who  had 
been  a  great  invalid  from  rheumatism  until  this 
l-ast  wititer,  when  he  hits  made  a  most  rapid  and 
wonderful  recovery,  and  at  present  is  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  more  robust  health  than  when  he  quitted 
England.  I  can  attribute  our  excellent  sanitary 
state  to  the  causes  previously  alluded  to  in  this 
narrative,*  in  csinjiinction  with  the  bourtiful 
SUPPLY  OF  CAME  Which  a  merciful  Providence  haa 
aided  as  with,  and  has  so  materially  added  to 


*  The  excellent  ventilation  of  the  ahip  by  meana 
of  “  five  vapor- funnels,  of  which  those  over  the 
hatchways,  Ming  REvaa  eloaed,  carry  off  all  impnri- 
Uea,  ao  that  we  enjoy  a  clear,  wholesome  atmosphere 
below.”  A  hint  for  paaeenger-ehips  and  ahort-Urip 
•teameral — Ed.  New  Quaeteelt. 
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OOIl  OTHKRWISE  SCANTY  RATIONS,  tS  Well  AS  the 
excellence  of  all  species  of  our  provisions,  which 
are  certainly  of  the  best  description  I  ever  met 
with,  &.C.  &c. 


Words  of  comfort,  and  encouragement  not 
to  despair  even  of  the  long-lost  Franklin,  but 
to  hope  on — and  to  work. 


From  the  Biographical  Magaaine. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 


Charles  Lamb  was  born  on  the  18lh  of 
February,  1775,  in  Crown  OfBce  Row,  Inner 
Temple.  His  father,  John  Lamb,  was  origi¬ 
nally  of  Lincolnshire,  but  at  a  very  early  age 
he  had  come  to  London,  and  entered  the 
service  of  Mr.  Salt,  a  bencher  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  whose  clerk  he  was  for  many  years. 
In  his  essay  on  the  "  Old  Bachelors  of  the 
Inner  Temple,”  Lamb,  in  his  delightful  man¬ 
ner,  describes  the  locality  of  the  Inner  Tem¬ 
ple,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  where  the 
first  seven  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  Mr. 
Salt,  and  his  father,  who  is  delineated  under 
the  name  of  Lovel.  An  extract  will  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  John  Lamb,  sen.,  and  the 
relations  he  sustained  with  his  employer: 
“Salt  never  knew  what  he  was  w,orth  in  the 
world  ;  and  having  but  a  competency  for  his 
rank,  which  his  indolent  habits  were  little 
calculated  to  improve,  might  have  suffered 
severely  if  he  had  not  had  honest  people 
about  him.  Lovel  took  care  of  every  thing. 
He  was  alone  his  clerk,  Ifis  good  servant,  his 
dresser,  his  friend,  his  ‘flapper,’  his  guide, 
stop  watch,  auditor,  treasurer.  He  did  no¬ 
thing  without  consulting  Lovel,  nor  failed  in 
any  thing  without  expecting  and  fearing  his 
admonishing.”  “  Lovel  was  a  man  of  incor¬ 
rigible  and  losing  honesty,  a  good  fellow 
withal,  and  'would  strike.’  In  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  he  never  considered  inequali¬ 
ties,  or  calculated  the  number  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  He  once  wrested  a  sword  out  of  the 
hand  of  a  man  of  quality  that  had  drawn 
upon  him,  and  pommelled  him  severely  with 
the  hilt  of  it.  The  swordsman  had  offered  in¬ 
sult  to  a  female — an  occasion  upon  which  no 
odds  against  him  could  have  prevented  the 
interference  of  Lovel.”  “  Lovel  was  the 
liveliest  little  fellow  breathing,  had  a  face  as 
gay  as  Garrick’s,  whom  he  was  said  greatly 
to  resemble,  possessed  a  fine  turn  for  humor¬ 
ous  poetry  —  next  to  Swift  and  Prior  — 


moulded  beads  in  clay  or  plaster  of  Paris  to 
admiration,  by  the  dint  of  natural  genius 
merely;  turned  cribbage-boards,  and  such 
small  cabinet  toys,  to  perfection ;  took  a  hand 
at  quadrille  or  bowls  with  equal  facility; 
made  punch  better  than  any  man  of  his  de¬ 
gree  in  England;  had  the  merriest  quips  and 
conceits,  and  was  altogether  as  brimful  of 
rogueries  and  inventions  as  you  could  dedre. 
He  was  a  brother  of  the  angler,  moreover, 
and  just  such  a  free,  hearty,  honest  com¬ 
panion  as  Mr.  Izaak  Walton  would  have 
chose  to  go  fishing  with.”  Mrs.  Lamb 
seems  to  have  been  an  equally  worthy  and 
admirable  woman.  They  had  three  children, 
John,  Mary,  and  Charles.  Of  these  Charles 
was  the  youngest,  there  being  a  difference  of 
twelve  and  ten  years  between  him  and  his 
brother  and  sister  respectively.  Their  pa¬ 
rents,  though  in  a  humble  station,  “were 
endued  with  sentiments  which  might  have 
well  become  the  gentlest  blood  ;  ana  fortune, 
which  had  denied  them  wealth,  enabled  them 
to  bestow  on  their  children  some  of  the 
happiest  intellectual  advantages  wealth  ever 
confers.” 

At  the  age  of  seven  Lamb  was  presented 
to  the  school  of  Christ’s  Hospital.  In  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  at  this  time,  be  was  of  a 
mild  countenance,  clear  brown  complexion, 
and  eyes  which  possessed  the  singular  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  differing  in  color,  one  being 
hazel,  the  other  having  specks  of  gray  in  the 
iris.  His  step  was  plantigrade,  which  made 
his  gait  slow  and  peculiar,  and  added  to  the 
staid  appearance  of  his  figure.  A  delicate 
frame  and  difficulty  of  utterance  unfitted  him 
for  any  boisterous  sport.  Even  at  this  early 
period,  he  furnished  marked  indications  of 
those  qualities  of  intellect  and  temper  which, 
in  after  life,  attracted  so  much  the  admiration 
and  love  of  those  who  knew  him.  One  of  his 
schoolfellows  says  of  him,  “Lamb  was  an 
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amiable,  gentle  boy,  very  sensible  and  keen¬ 
ly  observant,  indulged  by  bis  schoolfellows 
and  master  on  account  of  bis  infirmity  of 
'  speech.”  ”  1  never  heard  his  name  men¬ 
tioned  without  the  addition  of  Charles, 
though,  as  there  was  no  other  boy  of  the 
name  of  Lamb,  the  addition  was  unnecessary  ; 
but  tliere  was  an  implied  kindness  in  it,  and 
it  was  a  proof  that  his  gentle  manners  ex¬ 
cited  that  kindness.”  Though  Lamb’s  do¬ 
cility.  and  facHity  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
classics,  would  have  doubtless  made  him  a 
distinguished  scholar,  and  enabled  him  to 
obtain  an  exhibition ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
the  career  which  such  a  success  at  schoji 
would  have  opened  to  him  would  have  been, 
at  least  at  that  period,  the  most  congenial 
to  his  wishes,  the  course  marked  out  for  him 
by  Providence  was  very  different  to  that 
whicli  his  early  predilections  suggested.  The 
adoption  of  the  clerical  profession  was  an 
understood  condition  on  which  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  at  Christ’s  Hospital  were  given.  For 
this  calling,  the  impediment  in  Lamb’s 
speech  quite  unfitted  liim,  and,  accordingly, 
be  was  not  admitted  into  the  class  which  led 
to  the  exhibitions;  and,  as  he  says,  “defraud¬ 
ed  in  his  young  years  of  the  sweet  food  of 
academic  institution,”  he  left  school  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  uncongenial  labor  of  the  “desk’s 
dead  wood.”  This  took  place  on  the  28th 
November,  1789,  in  his  fifteenth  year.  His 
place  in  the  school  was  in  the  lower  division 
of  the  second  class.  He  had  read  Virgil, 
-  iSallust,  Terence,  selections  from  Lucian’s 
Dialogues,  and  Xenophon;  and  was  fond  of 
Latin  composition  in  verse  and  prose,  by  his 
skill  in  which  he  had  gained  considerable 
'  distinction. 

As  is  the  case  of  most  men  of  original 
genius,  it  is  difficult  to  'trace  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  manifestations  of  Lamb’s  intellect  the 
predominating  influence  of  his  scholastic  at¬ 
tainments.  Doubtless,  the  direct,  positive, 
and  mental  aliment  he  received,  and  the  dis¬ 
cipline  he  underwent,  at  school,  did  enter 
into,  and  bad  a  powerful  bearing  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  intellectual  character,  but 
subordinately  to  the  associations  by  which 
his  early  life  was  surrounded,  and  the  range 
and  nature  of  his  own  independent  reading. 
That  love  of  antiquity,  that  predilection  for 
a  town  life,  that  clinging  to  the  present  and 
the  tangible,  that  instinctive  relish  for  every 
thing  attaching  to  human  nature,  particularly 
in  its  quaintest  displays,  that  antique  quaint- 
ness  of  style,  (so  modern  in  its  finish,)  by 
which  his  writings  are  so  markedly  cbarac- 
terixed,  and  which  constitute  their  chief  and 


enduring  charm,  were  peculiarities  imbibed 
into  his  mental  growth  from  the  soil  in  which 
his  young  life  struck  its  roots,  and  the  nutri¬ 
ment  it  spontaneously  sought  and  assimilated. 
The  first  seven  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  the  Temple,  where  he  was  born.  The 
impres.sion  wrought  upon  his  youthful  fancy 
by  this  spot,  with  “its  church,  its  halls,  its 
gardens,  its  fountains,  its  river,”  is  admirably 
described  in  his  essay  on  “  Old  Bachelors  of 
the  Inner  Temple.”  What  a  tincture  of  ele¬ 
gant  antiquity  a  young  and  susceptible  mind 
must  have  received  from  constant  association 
with  such  a  locality  !  Nor  was  this  associa¬ 
tion  much  broken  by  his  going  to  Christ’s 
Hospital.  It  was  but  a  removal,  so  to  speak, 
from  one  cloister  to  another ;  and  as  even 
during  his  school  life  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  the  Temple,  where  he  always  found 
a  happy  home,  endeired  to  him  by  the 
fondest  and  most  undeviating  aflection,  the 
place  during  the  next  seven  years  of  his  life 
was  still  further  associated  with  his  sweetest 
enjoyments  and  hopes,  and  impressed  all  the 
stronger  bias  on  his  opening  intellect.  Still 
more  strong,  because  more  direct,  was  the 
influence  of  his  early  and  voluntary  reading. 
He  was  “  tumbled  early,  by  accident  or  de¬ 
sign,  into  a  spacious  closet  of  good  old  Eng¬ 
lish  reading,  without  much  selection  or  pro¬ 
hibition,  and  brows<'d  at  will  upon  that  fair 
and  wholesome  pasturage.”  This  “spacious 
closet”  WHS  the  library  of  Mr.  8  ilt,  to  which 
Lsmb  was  allowed  access. 

On  leaving  school.  Lamb  went  to  live  with 
his  parents,  still  in  the  Temple.  At  first  he 
found  employment  in  the  South  Sea  House, 
under  his  brother  James,  which  he  ex¬ 
changed,  April  6th,  1792,  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  accountant’s  office  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Ilis  salary  was  at  first  in¬ 
considerable,  but  was  a  grateful  addition  to 
tbe  resources  of  his  parents.  Old  Mr.  Lamb 
at  this  time  received  an  annuity  from  Mr. 
Silt,  and  was  fast  sinking  into  dotage,  while 
Mrs.  Lamb  was  confined  to  her  bed  by  ill 
health.  It  is  a  fine  proof  of  the  sweetness 
of  Lamb’s  disposition,  that  he  submitted  to 
his  hard  lot,  in  exchanging  the  “sweets  of 
academic  institution”  for  the  drudgery  of  a 
counting-office,  without  a  murmur ;  and  that 
he  cheerfully  gave  up  his  money  to  procure 
the  comfort  of  his  parents,  and  bestowed 
his  more  precious  leisure  on  the  amusement 
of  his  father,  with  whom  he  used  to  sit  for 
hours  in  the  evening,  playing  at  cribbage ; 
his  only  recreation  being  an  occasional  visit, 
in  company  with  his  sister,  to  the  theatre, 
and  a  supper  with  some  of  his  old  school- 
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fellows,  when  they  happened  to  be  in  town 
from  college. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Lamb  made  any 
trial  of  his  literary  powers  until  the  year 
1795.  Probably  the  nature  of  his  occupa¬ 
tions  repressed  any  aspirations  he  may  have 
felt,  which  derived  no  encouragement  from  a 
disposition  that  was,  perhaps,  unenterprising. 
An  external  stimulus  was  required  to  quicken 
the  latent  capability  into  action.  An  im¬ 
pulse,  not  yet  furnished,  was  needed  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  put  forth  his  strength,  and  re¬ 
veal  to  him  the  existence  of  his  power.  The 
genial  influence  under  which  the  buddings 
of  bis  genius  expanded  into  bloom  and  fra¬ 
grance,  was  the  friendship  which  he  at  this 
time  formed  with  Coleridge.  Coleridge  had 
been  his  schoolfellow,  and  Lamb  had  fre¬ 
quently  met  him  during  his  occasional  visits 
to  town  from  the  university.  When  Cole¬ 
ridge  left  the  university,  and  came  to  live,  in 
London,  Lamb  became  his  *'  admiring  disci¬ 
ple.”  Their  meetings  took  place  in  a  little 
inn,  called  the  "  Salutation  and  Cat,”  near 
Smithheld.  There  the  hours  were  spent, 
till  long  after  midnight,  in  delightful  dis¬ 
courses  upon  poetry  and  metaphysics. 
Bowles, — at  that  time  the  god  of  Coleridge’s 
idolatry, — Bums, — Lamb’s  favorite  poet, — 
Cow  per, — lofty  speculations  in  philosophy 
and  on  the  destiny  of  man,  were  themes  on 
which  Coleridge  loved  to  lavish  the  wealth 
of  his  gorgeous  and  then  enthusiastic  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  to  which  Lamb  loved  to  listen. 
In  1818,  in  dedicating  his  works  to  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Lamb  thus  reverts  to  their  meetings : 
“  Some  of  the  sonnets,  which  shall  be  care¬ 
lessly  turned  over  by  the  general  reader, 
may  happily  awaken  in  you  remembrances 
which  I  should  be  sorry  to  doubt  are  totally 
extinct,  the  memory  ‘  of  summer  days  and 
of  delightful  years,’  even  so  far  back  as 
those  md  suppers  at  our  old  inn — when  life 
was  fresh,  and  topics  exhaustless — and  you 
first  kindled  in  me,  if  not  the  power,  yet  the 
love  of  poetry,  and  beauty,  and  kindliness,” 
This  contact  with  Coleridge  struck  out  the 
first  sparks  of  poesy  from  the  mind  of  Lamb. 
It  was  to  no  long  or  lofty  flight  that  his 
early  muse  applied  her  powers.  His  com¬ 
positions  at  this  period,  which  were  slowly 
produced  and  at  long  intervals,  were  sonnets 
and  small  pieces  in  blank  verse,  melodious 
transcripts  of  his  own  personal  feelings. 
The  inspiration  of  the  sonnets  was  a  passion 
he  felt  for  a  young  lady,  which  was  not  fated 
to  last  beyond  a  few  months.  For  a  terrible 
catastrophe  intervened,  the  impression  of 
which  on  Lamb’s  heart  was  so  deep,  that  it 
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checked  for  ever  this  growing  attachment, 
and  well-nigh  divorced  him  from  every  feel¬ 
ing  and  pursuit  not  immediately  connected 
with  his  domestic  obligations.  The  young 
lady  referred  to  is  commemorated  in  his  son¬ 
nets  as  the  “  Fair-haired  Maid.” 

In  the  end  of  1795,  Coleridge  left  Lon¬ 
don,  and  settled  at  Bristol.  The  solitude  in 
which  Lamb  was  consequently  left,  seemed 
to  have  preyed  upon  his  mind  ;  and  symp¬ 
toms  of  insanity,  to  which  there  was  a  family 
tendency,  appeared,  which  rendered  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  subject  him  to  the  restraint  of  an 
asylum  for  a  few  weeks.  In  a  letter  to  Cole¬ 
ridge,  in  1796,  he  thus  alludes  to  this  event ; 

“  My  life  has  been  somewhat  diversified  of 
late.  The  six  weeks  that  finished  last  year 
and  began  this,  your  very  humble  servant 
spent  very  agreeably  in  a  mad -house  at 
Hoxton.  I  am  got  somewhat  rational  now, 
and  don’t  bite  any  one.  But  mad  I  was ! 
and  many  a  vagary  my  imagination  played 
with  me ;  enough  to  make  a  volume,  if  all 
were  told.”  llis  letters,  which  comprise 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  and  charm¬ 
ing  of  his  writings,  at  this  period  are  marked 
by  a  deeply  earnest  religious  tone,  and  con¬ 
tain  few  traces  of  that  playful  spirit,  wild 
humor,  quaintness  of  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion,  so  observable  in  his  after  letters.  Both 
Coleridge  and  Lafnb  at  this  time  were  Uni¬ 
tarians,  and  sympathized  in  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  Priestley  and  his  writings.  . 

Lamb,  with  his  father,  mother,  and  sis¬ 
ter,  was  now  living  in  Holborn  ;  and,  in 
this  year,  a  terrible  domestic  calamity  fell 
upon  them,  which,  while  it  was  a  dreadful 
trial  to  Lamb’s  feelings,  and  induced  a  tem¬ 
porary  cloud  over  his  literary  schemes, 
brought  out  into  bright  relief  all  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  his  character.  His  sister,  between 
whom  and  himself  there  existed  a  great  simi¬ 
larity  of  intellect  and  disposition,  as  well  as 
the  fondest  affection,  had  for  some  time  been 
harassed  by  the  constant  attention  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  health  required  from  her,  and  which 
she  cheerfully  paid.  The  effect  of  her  con¬ 
tinual  night-watchings  upon  her  spirits  was 
aggravated  by  assiduous  employment  in  nee¬ 
dle-work  during  the  day.  The  nervous  con¬ 
dition  induced  hereby  terminated  in  con¬ 
firmed  insanity,  the  symptoms  of  which  had 
so  increased  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
Sept.  21,  1796,  that  Lamb,  on  the  next  day, 
had  waited  on  Dr.  Pitcairn,  who  happened 
to  be  not  at  home.  In  the  afternoon,  while 
the  family  were  at  dinner,  she  snatched  a 
knife  from  the  table  and  pursued  a  little  girl, 
her  apprentice,  round  the  room.  The  re- 
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monstrances  of  the  mother  diverted  her  at¬ 
tention  from  the  child,  and  ere  her  arm 
could  be  arrested,  she  had  pierced  her  pa¬ 
rent  to  the  heart.  Lamb  was  only  in  time 
enough  to  snatch  the  knife  from  her  hand 
after  the  fearful  scene  had  been  enacted. 
Her  father,  also,  was  slightly  wounded  in  the 
forehead  by  one  of  the  forks  she  had  been 
'  hurling  about  the  room.  Lamb  gives  this 
account  of  the  afiair  in  a  letter  to  Coleridge, 
written  shortly  after ; — “  Some  of  my  friends, 
or  the  public  papers,  by  this  time  have  in¬ 
formed  you  of  the  terrible  calamities  that 
have  fallen  on  our  family.  1  will  only  give 
you  the  outlines :  My  poor,  dearest  sister,  in 
a  fit  of  insanity,  has  been  the  death  of  her 
own  mother.  I  was  at  hand  only  time 
enough  to  snatch  the  knife  out  of  her  grasp. 
She  is  at  present  in  the  mad-house,  from 
whence  I  fear  she  must  be  moved  to  a  hos- 
ital.  Ood  has  preserved  to  me  my  senses ; 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  have  my  judg¬ 
ment,  I  believe,  very  sound.  My  poor  fa¬ 
ther  was  slightly  wounded,  and  1  am  left  to 

take  care  of  him  and  my  aunt . Write 

as  religious  a  letter  as  possible,  but  no  men¬ 
tion  what  ig  gone  and  done  with.  With 
me  ‘  the  former  things  are  passed  away,’ 
and  I  have  something  more  to  do  than  to 

feel . Mention  nothing  of  poetry:  I 

have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  past  vani¬ 
ties  of  that  kind.  Do  as  you  please,  but  if 
you  publish,  publish  mine  (I  give  you  leave) 
without  name  or  initial,  and  never  send  me  a 
book,  1  charge  you.  .  .  .*  Don’t,  don’t  think 
of  coming  to  see  me — write.  I  will  not  see 
you  if  you  come.  God  Almighty  love  you 
and  all  of  us.” 

New  domestic  responsibilities,  arising  out 
of  this  event,  were  imposed  on  Lamb,  and 
nobly  did  he  bear  himself,  even  to  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  every  previously- cherished  feeling — 
his  passion  for  the  “fair-haired  maid”  and 
for  poetry — that  seemed  to  him  to  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  claims  of  filial  and  fraternal 
duty.  A  project  had  been  on  foot  this  year 
for  publishing  Lamb’s  poetry  in  connection 
with  that  of  Coleridge  and  Charles  Lloyd. 
An  extract  from  a  letter  to  Coleridge  on  this 
subject,  after  this  occurrence,  will  best  con¬ 
vey  the  impression  it  made  on  Lamb’s  feel¬ 
ings  and  conduct.  “The  fragments  I  now 
send  you  I  want  printed,  to  get  rid  of  ’em ; 
for  while  they  stick,  hurr-like,  to  my  memory, 
they  tempt  me  to  go  on  with  the  idle  trade 
of  versifying,  which  I  long — most  sincerely  I 
speak  it — 1  long  to  leave  off,  for  it  is  unprofit¬ 
able  to  my  soul ;  1  feel  it  is ;  and  these  ques¬ 
tions  about  words,  and  debates  about  altera¬ 


tions,  take  me  off,  I  am  conscious,  from  the 
properer  busidess  of  my  life.  Take  my  son¬ 
nets  once  for  all,  and  do  not  propose  any  re¬ 
amendments,  or  mention  them  again  in  any 
shape  to  me,  I  charge  you.  I  blush  that  my 
mind  can  consider  them  as  things  of  any 
worth  ;  and  pray  admit  or  reject  these  frag¬ 
ments,  as  you  like  or  dislike  them,  without 
ceremony.  Call  ’em  sketches,  fragments,  or 
what  you  will,  and  do  not  entitle  any  of  my 
things  fove-sonnets,  as  I  told  you  to  call  ’em; 
’twill  only  make  me  look  little  in  my  own 
eyes;  for  it  is  a  passion  of  which  I  retain 
nothing.  ’Twas  a  weakness,  concerning 
which  1  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Petrarch, 
(whose  life  is  now  open  before  me,)  ‘If  it 
drew  me  out  of  some  vices,  it  also  prevented 
the  growth  of  many  virtues,  filling  me  with 
the  love  of  the  creature  rather  than  the 
Creator,  which  is  the  death  of  the  soul !’ 
Thank  God,  the  folly  has  left  me  for  ever; 
not  even  a  review  of  my  love-verses  renews 
one  wayward  wish  in  me ;  and  if  1  am  at  all 
solicitous  to  trim  them  out  in  their  best 
apparel,  it  is  because  they  are  to  make  their 
appearance  in  good  company.”  In  another 
letter,  shortly  after  this,  he  furnishes  the  form 
of  the  dedication  of  bis  poems,  which  he 
wished' to  be  addressed  to  his  sister,  and  de¬ 
sired  them  to  be  prefixed  by  the  following 
motto  from  Massinger: 

This  beauty,  in  the  blossom  of  my  youth, 

When  my  first  fire  knew  no  adulterate  incense, 
Nor  1  no  way  to  flatter  but  my  fondness, 

In  the  best  language  my  true  heart  could  tell  me. 
And  all  the  broken  sighs  my  sick  heart  lent  me,' 
I  sued  and  served.  Long  did  I  love  this  lady. 

He  concludes  the  letter  with  these  words : 

This  is  the  pomp  and  paraphernalia  with 
which  I  take  my  leave  of  a  passion  which 
has  reigned  so  royally  (so  long)  within  me ; 
thus,  with  its  trappings  of  laureateship,  I 
fling  it  off,  pleased  and  satisfied  with  myself 
that  the  weakness  troubles  me  no  longer.  1 
am  wedded,  Coleridge,  to  the  fortunes  of  my 
sister  and  poor  old  father.  Oh !  my  friend, 
I  think  sometimes,  could  I  recall  the  days  that 
are  past,  which  among  them  should  I  choose  ? 
Not  those  *  merrier  days,’  not  the  •  pleasant 
days  of  hope,’  not  *  those  wanderings  with 
a  fair-haired  maid,’  which  1  have  so  often 
and  so  feelingly  regretted;  but  the  days, 
Coleridge,  of  a  mother  $  fondness  for  her 
schoolboy.  What  would  I  give  to  call  her 
back  to  earth  for  one  day,  on  my  knees  to 
ask  her  pardon  for  all  those  little  asperities 
of  temper  which  from  time  to  time  have  given 
her  pain !  And  the  day,  my  friend,  1  trust 
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will  come  when  there  will  be  '  time  enough’ 
for  kind  offices  of  love,  if  ‘  Heaven’s  eternal 
year’  be  ours.  Hereafter  her  meek  spirit 
shall  not  reproach  me.  Oh,  my  friend,  culti¬ 
vate  the  filial  feelings !  and  let  no  man  think 
himself  released  from  the  kind  charities  of 
relationship :  these  shall  give  him  peace  at 
last — these  are  the  best  foundation  for  every 
species  of  benevolence.”  Nothing  can  show 
more  clearly  the  noble  feeling  that  at  this 
time  actuated  Lamb’s  conduct.  His  sinking 
father  and  unfortunate  sister  have  a  para¬ 
mount  claim  on  him.  He  will  repay  the 
affection  both  lavished  on  his  child  ho^  by 
the  most  religious  devotion.  Aught  else  on 
which  his  young  heart  had  set  its  pure  and 
fervent  affections  shall  be  sacrificed.  There 
is  to  be  no  thought  of  self.  He  will  atone 
for  the  terrible  but  innocent  crime  of  his 
sister  by  giving  up  his  own  and  entire  life  to 
the  happiness  of  his  family. 

His  father  did  not  long  survive  this  event, 
dying  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  1797. 
In  the  meanwhile  Miss  Lamb  bad  recovered 
her  reason,  and  some  discussion  arose  among 
her  relatives,  6ic.,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  should  be  disposed  of.  It  was  very  na¬ 
turally  thought  undesirable  that  she  should 
be  altogether  without  restraint;  and  an  idea 
was  entertained  of  keeping  her  for  life  at  an 
asylum.  Lamb,  however,  cut  short  all  these 
discussions  by  engaging  to  take  her  under  his 
own  care,  and  to  be  responsible  for  her  during 
his  lifetime.  “  To  her,  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  be  devoted  hb  existence ;  seeking  thence¬ 
forth  no  connection  which  could  interfere 
with  his  affection  or  impair  his  ability  to  sus¬ 
tain  and  to  comfort  her.”  Accordingly,  she 
was  removed  from  the  asylum  to  her  bro¬ 
ther’s  house.  On  the  death  of  her  aunt, 
which  took  place  this  year,  in  Lamb’s  house, 
she  experienced  a  relapse,  and  was  again 
placed  under  medical  care.  The  duty  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself,  and  the  trial 
it  imposed  on  his  feelings,  may  be  conceived 
by  an  extract  from  a  letter  he  wrote  on  the 
occasion  to  Coleridge :  “  My  heart  is  >quite 
sunk,  and  I  don’t  know  where  to  look  for  re¬ 
lief.  Mary  will  get  better  again  ;  but  her 
being  constantly  liable  to  such  relapses  is 
dreadful.  Nor  is  it  the  least  of  our  evils  that 
her  case  and  all  our  story  b  so  well  known 
around  us.  We  are  in  a  manner  marked.  .  . 
I  am  almost  shipwrecked,”  «kc.  Hb  sister 
was  soon  restored  to  him,  but  their  happiness 
was  frequently  clouded  by  recurrences  of  her 
dreadful  disorder.  She  became  so  familiar 
with  the  premonitory  symptoms  as  to  be  able 
exactly  to  know  when  it  was  coming  on;  and 


she  would  then  herself  desire  her  brother  to 
take  her  to  the  accustomed  asylum.  Both 
were  sometimes  seen  walking  arm  in  arm  on 
this  melancholy  journey.  There  are  frequent 
allusions  to  it  in  his  letters,  and  they  never 
paid  a  distant  visit  without  taking  a  strait- 
jacket  with  them.  Miss  Lamb  figures  as 
Bridget  Elia  in  her  brother’s  essay  on  Mack- 
ery  End — a  delightful  delineation,  instinct  with 
all  the  graces  of  hb  style,  every  touch  of 
which  is  inspired  and  guided  by  the  tenderest 
fondness.  She  divided  with  her  brother  the 
admiration  of  the  numerous  circle  of  gifted 
friends  who,  in  after  years,  made  their  house 
the  scene  of  weekly  meetings  and  conversa¬ 
tion.  She  acquired  considerable  estimation 
as  an  authoress.  She  was  the  joint  author, 
with  her  brother,  of  the  “  Tales  from  Shak- 
speare,”  "  Mrs.  Leicester’s  School,”  and  “  Po¬ 
etry  for  Children.” 

The  remainder  of  Lamb’s  uneventful  life 
was  divided,  until  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death,  between  hb  toilsome  duties  at  Leaden- 
hall  street,  hb  literary  labors,  and  hb  per¬ 
sonal  and  epistolary  intercourse  with  hb 
friends.  The  list  of  these,  besides  Coleridge, 
who  was  the  medium  of  introduction  to  most 
of  them,  comprised  Southey,  Godwin,  Words¬ 
worth,  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  Bernard  Barton, 
Proctor,  (Barry  Cornwall,)  Haydon, Talfourd, 
die.  A  numerous  collection  of  his  letters  to 
these  distinguished  men  has  been  preserved 
to  us,  and  they  are  among  the  most  delightful 
and  raciest  specimens  of  this  species  of  com¬ 
position  the  language  affords.  These  unla¬ 
bored  effusions  from  his  warm  heart  abound 
in  touches  of  wild  and  genial  humor,  subtle 
wir,  felicitous  plays  on  words,  intermingled 
with  happy  criticisms  and  observations  on 
books  and  men,  that  reveal  a  profound  insight 
into  the  principles  and  spirit  of  art  and  na¬ 
ture.  Every  Wednesday  evening,  for  many 
years,  he  had  a  gathering  of  bis  friends  at 
his  own  house.  These  suppers  were  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  above  mentioned  members  of 
the  literary  world,  and  many  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  and  actors  of  the  day.  The 
utmost  freedom  prevailed.  Of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  character  of  these  meetings,  some 
conception  may  be  formed,  by  a  reference  to 
the  reminiscences  furnished  us  of  Coleridge’s 
powers  in  conversation.  Hazlitt,  in  bis  essa? 
on  “  Persons  one  would  wish  to  have  seen,’’ 

I  has  given  a  report  of  a  discussion  on  one  of 
I  these  evenings,  that  affords  a  high  idea  of 
!  the  luxury  to  heart  and  brain  that  must  have 

ibeen  enjoyed  by  those  who  mingled  in  them. 

With  the  exception  of  vbits,  nu^e  always  in 
!  company  with  hb  uster,  during  hb  short 
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annual  holidays,  to  Coleridge,  Lloyd,  Haslitt, 
Wordsworth,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  (at 
which  two  places  he  delighted  to  spend  his 
Tacations,)  and  once  to  Paris  in  1822,  Lamb 
never  left  London;  be  always  professed  a 
distaste  for  the  country  and  rural  scenery, 
though,  perhaps,  more  in  sport  than  serious 
earnest,  for  incidental  allusions  in  his  poems 
'  and  other  works  show  a  fine  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  inanimate  nature ;  and  when 
be  once  visited  Coleridge  in  Cumberland,  the 
thorough  interest  be  took  in  the  features  of 
mountain  and  lake  scenery,  the  long  and 
difficult  walks  he  undertook  to  explore  na¬ 
ture  in  those  wilder  and  sublimer  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  her  beauties,  the  quiet  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  afterwards  refers  to  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  this  visit,  showed  that  he  was  keen¬ 
ly  alive  to  impressions  of  natural  loveliness 
and  grandeur.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  placed  the  pleasures  of  the 
country  far  below  the  attractions  of  the 
streets  of  London.  When  his  mind  was 
jaded  with  business  and  confinement,  his  re¬ 
medy  was  to  stroll  along  the  most  thronged 
tboronghfares,  “  ranging  the  crowded  streets 
with  a  keen  eye  and  overflowing  heart.” 

In  the  latter  end  of  1797,  Lamb’s  first 
.  poetic  effusions  appeared  in  print,  in  company 
with  the  poems  of  Coleridge  and  Lloyd,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Cottle,  of  Bristol.  Lamb’s 
share  contained  the  love-sonnets  before  re¬ 
ferred  to,  a  sonnet  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  some 
pieces  in  blank  verse,  among  which  was  the 
beautiful  one  with  the  title  of  the  “  Grand- 
dame.”  For  the  higher  qualities  of  poetry, 
such  as  shone  forth  in  his  friend’s  “  Religious  ! 
M usings,”  the  compositions  of  Lamb  will  be 
searched  in  vain.  His  muse,  modestly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  true  extent  of  its  powers,  as¬ 
pired  not  to  wing  to  such  a  soaring  height. 
With  Coleridge’s  lofty  purposes  and  daring 
speculations,  though  he  admired  them,  he 
could  not  sympathize.  He  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  personal,  the  individual,  and  the  tan- 
^ble.  With  a  fine,  clear,  deep,  and  loving 
msight  into  moral  beauty,  his  susceptibilities 
were  more  excited  by  the  nicer  and  more 
delicate  traits  and  movements  of  human  feel¬ 
ing.  These  are  portrayed  with  a  fine  tact  in 
these  youthful  poems,  the  versification  of 
which  is  exquisitely  sweet  and  musical. 
Neither  much  fame  nor  fortune  accrued  to 
him  from  this  publication. 

They  were  followed,  next  year,  by  his  tale 
of  “  Rosamund  Gray.”  This  was  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  impression  on  the  public,  and  its 
sale  added  a  trifle  to  Lamb’s  slender  income. 
The  merit  of  this  exquisite  little  work  lies 


not  in  any  skill  in  the  development  of  the 
plot — in  this  respect  it  is  deficient — nor,  with 
the  exception  of  the  portrait  of  the  heroine 
Rosamund  Gray,  and  of  her  grandmother 
Margaret,  in  the  distinctness  of  the  charac¬ 
terization  ;  but  in  the  beauty  of  the  diction, 
the  refined  sentiment,  the  elevated  morality, 
and  the  deep  religious  earnestness  by  which 
it  is  pervaded.  In  it  may  be  clearly  traced 
the  real  farewell  expression  of  his  youthful 
feelings  in  the  matter  of  the  ”  fair-haired,” 
who  is  evidently  delineated  in  Rosamund. 

In  1799,  Lamb  finished  his  tragedy  of 
“John  Woodvil,”  which  he  sent  to  John 
Kemble  with  a  view  to  ito  representation  on 
the  stage.  It*  was,  however,  rejected,  but 
published  in  1800.  This  play  exhibits  de¬ 
fects*  and  beauties  similar  to  those  of  bis  tale. 

In  structure  it  is  feeble  and  slight,  but 
abounds  in  poetic  beauties,  and  contains  a 
lovely  delineation  of  female  character.  The 
diction  and  versification  is  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  dramatists,  whose  peculiarities  and  beau¬ 
ties  some  of  its  passages  vividly  recall — as 
where  Simon  Wo^vil  describes  to  Margaret 
his  occupations  in  the  forests. 

From  this  time  to  1807,  Lamb,  then  living 
in  Mitre  court,  wrote  nothing  except  the  es¬ 
say  called  “  the  Londoner,”  which  afterwards 
appeared  in  the  “Reflector;”  a  little  poem 
on  the  death  of  Haster  Savory,  the  “  F-arewell 
to  Tobacco,”  and  an  unsuccessful  farce 
called  “  Mr.  H.” 

In  1808  he  published  the  “Adventures  of 
Ulysses,”  and  his  “  Specimens  of  English 
Dramatic  Poets  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Shakspeare.” 

In  1810  Lamb  became  connected  with  the 
“Reflector,”  a  quarterly  magazine,  of  which 
his  friend  and  old  schoolfellow,  Leigh  Hunt, 
was  editor.  To  it  he  contributed  his  “  Fare-  ^ 
well  to  Tobacco,”  many  of  his  gayer  pieces, 
and  his  essays  “  On  Garrick  and  Acting,” 
and  “  On  Hogarth,”  in  which  are  embodied, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  noblest  criticism  in  the 
English  language. 

In  1822,  he  commenced  the  series  of  es¬ 
says  under  the  signature  of  Elia,  on  which 
bis  fame  as  a  writer  chiefly  depends.  They 
appeared  partly  in  the  “  London  Magazine,” 
the  “New  Monthly,”  and  in  a  publication 
entitled  “The  Last  Eissays  of  Ellia.”  Their 
composition  ranges  between  1822  and  1833. 
These  essays  have  taken  their  place  among 
the  classics  of  our  language.  Their  subjects 
are,  for  tbe  most  part,  fetched  from  the 
common — even  the  humblest — walks  of  life. 
But  though  the  material  is  common,  there  is 
nothing  common  in  the  style.  This  is  of  the 
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most  exquisite  6ni8h,  yet  as  diverse  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  the  received  rules  of  composition. 
An  antique  quaintness  of  phraseology  per¬ 
vades  it  throughout.  In  presenting  an  idea 
he  frequently  astonishes  his  reader  by  a 
marvellous  fertility  of  graceful  fancy,  as  well 
as  wonderful  mastery  of  language.  The 
whole  of  his  “  Farewell  to  Tobacco”  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this  in  his  poetry.  A  coloring  of 
subtle  irony  spread  over  some  of  these  essays 
may,  on  the  first  impression,  lead  the  reader 
to  believe  that  his  author  is  profanely  sport¬ 
ing  with  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
regard  with  admiration  and  reverence.  A 
perception  of  the  essayist’s  meaning,  how¬ 
ever,  will  show  that  his  brain  and  heart  are 
finely  and  nicely  tuned  to  the  inner  harmo¬ 
nies  of  the  spiritual  and  material  universe ; 
that  few  writers  have,  with  less  effort  or  dis¬ 
play  of  argument,  furnished  so  deep  and 
lively  an  insight  into  profound  truths ;  that 
none  breathe  a  kindlier  spirit,  or  instil  so  re¬ 
fined  and  elevated  a  morality. 

In  1825,  Lamb  was  released  from  the 
'•  drudgery  of  the  desk;”  with  a  pension  of 
£460  per  annum  during  his  life,  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  his  sister  during  her  lifetime,  in 
case  she  survived  him.  On  the  attainment 
of  his  impatiently-looked-for  freedom,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Enfield,  where  he  continued  till  his 
death.  His  feelings  on  being,  at  his  fiftieth 
ear,  emancipated  from  the  desk,  “to  which 
e  had  grown,  as  it  were,  until  the  wood  had 
entered  his  soul,”  are  admirably  described  in 
bis  essay  on  the  “Superannuated  Man.” 
The  change  does  not  appear,  as  might  be 
supposed,  to  have  brought  him  unalloyed 
pleasure.  If,  when  chained  to  the  desk,  he 
bitterly  complained  of  the  little  leisure  he 
had  for  literary  pursuits  and  intercourse  with 
his  friends,  he  soon  found  himself  at  a  loss  for 
the  disposal  of  the  wealth  of  lime  of  which 
he  was  now  suddenly  the  master.  He  spent 
much  time  in  long  walks  into  the  country. 

Successively,  in  the  years  1830  and  1834, 
be  lost  two  of  his  best  friends — Hazlitt  and 
Coleridge.  The  death  of  the  latter  weighed 
with  especial  heaviness  on  his  mind.  He  did 
not  long  survive  his  friend.  In  September, 


1834,  he  met  with  a  fall,  and  slightly  injured 
his  face.  The  wounds  seemed  healing,  when 
erysipelas  in  the  head  ensued,  and  he  sank 
beneath  the  stroke,  happily  without  much 
pain.  He  was  buried  in  Edmonton  church¬ 
yard,  in  a  spot  he  had  pointed  out  to  his  sis¬ 
ter  a  fortnight  before,  as  the  spot  where  he 
wished  his  remains  to  rest. 

The  ruling  feature  in  Lamb’s  character 
was  its  entire  amiableness.  He  had  the 
most  large  toleration,  not  only  in  matters  of 
opinion,  but  of  conduct.  From  no  one  that 
had  ever  once  shared  his  regard  could  he  be 
induced  to  withdraw  it.  His  conversation  is 
described  as  most  delightful,  abounding  in 
wild  and  whimsical  humor,  pun,  and  irony, 
and  fine  observation,  intermingled  in  sweet 
and  marvellous  confusion.  The  testimony  of 
one  who  enjoyed  his  intimacy  is  to  this  ef¬ 
fect:  “He  would  startle  you  with  the  finest 
perception  of  truth,  separating  by  a  phrase 
the  real  from  a  tissue  of  conventional  false¬ 
hoods,  and  the  next  moment  by  some  whim¬ 
sical  invention  make  you  doubt  truth  to  be  a 
liar.  He  would  touch  the  inmost  pulse  of 
profound  affection,  and  then  break  off  in 
some  jest,  which  would  sound  profane  to 
‘ears  polite,’  hut  carry  as  profound  a  mean¬ 
ing  to  those  who  had  the  right  key  as  hi^ 
most  pathetic  suggestions ;  and  when  he 
loved  and  doted  most,  he  would  vent  the 
overflowing  of  his  feelings  in  words  that 
looked  like  rudeness.”  It  must  not  be  con¬ 
cealed  that  in  his  convivial  moments  he 
would  often  be  betrayed  into  excesses  in  the 
use  of  stimulating  drinks,  that  immediately 
afterwards  caused  him  the  acutest  remorse. 
He  also  struggled  manfully  against  the  he- 
setment,  even  to  the  denial  of  the  company 
of  such  men  as  Southey,  Coleridge,  and 
Wordsworth,  that  he  might  not,  by  the 
accompaniments  of  the  table,  be  enticed  to 
excess;  and  it  was  partially  to  escape  the 
temptations  of  society  that  he  left  London 
and  buried  himself  in  the  country,  when  he 
became  his  own  master.  We  regret  that 
truth  compels  us  to  record  the  failing,  even 
in  this  imperfect  delineation  of  so  great  and 
good  a  man. 
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Stdhbt  Smith,  in  his  amasing  and  clerer  I 
letter  to  Archdeacon  Singleton,  thus  describes  | 
Lord  John  Russell : 

There  is  not  a  better  man  in  England  than  Lord 
John  Russell;  but  his  worst  failure  is,  that  he  is 
utterly  ignorant  of  all  moral  fear ;  there  is  no¬ 
thing  he  would  npt  undertake.  I  believe  he  would 
perform  the  operation  for  the  stone,  build  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  or  assume  (with  or  without  ten  minutes’  no¬ 
tice  'the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet;  and  no 
one  would  discover  by  his  manner  that  the  patient 
had  died,  the  church  tumbled  down,  and  the  Chan¬ 
nel  fleet  been  knocked  to  atoms.  I  believe  his 
motives  are  always  pore,  and  his  measures  often 
able ;  bnt  they  are  endless,  and  never  done 
with  that  pedetentous  pace  and  that  pedetentous 
mind  in  which  it  behooves  the  wise  and  virtuous 
improver  to  walk.  He  alarms  the  wise  Liberals ; 
and  it  is  iinpossible  to  sleep  soundly  while  he  has 
the  command  of  the  watch. 

This,  though  a  smart  sketch,  is  by  no  means 
correct.  It  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  re¬ 
verse  of  correct.  What  Sydney  Smith  averred 
Lord  John  Russell  to  be,  that  assuredly  he 
is  not.  No  man  is  less  rash  than  he.  No 
man  is  slower  to  initiate  measures.  By  na¬ 
ture  and  temperament.  Lord  John  Russell  is 
eminently  conservative.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  was  proverbially  cautious,  was  bolder 
than  be :  witness  his  thorough-going  mea¬ 
sure  on  the  corn-laws.  Gladstone,  also  a 
careful,  slow  man,  has  shot  far  ahead  of  Rus¬ 
sell  in  matters  of  finance.  We  are  unable  to 
call  to  mind  any  rash  or  ill-considered  act  of 
Lord  John,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  recent  let¬ 
ter,  which,  however,  has  rather  improved 
bis  political  position  than  otherwbe.  Had 
Lord  John  Russell  not  been  a  man  of  great 
tact,  discretion,  and  caution,  he  never  could 
have  secured  the  confidence  of  his  large  body 
of  followers.  And  when  be  has  lost  adhe¬ 
rents,  and  excited  suspicions  amongst  those 
who  sit  upon  his  own  side  of  the  House,  it 
has  almost  invariably  been  through  his  hold¬ 
ing  back,  his  disposition  to  stand  still  and 
even  to  recede — certainly  never  through  his 
enterprise  or  boldness. 


Lord  John  Russell  is  an  eminently  respect¬ 
able  politician.  His  high  family  connections 
give  him  influence,  and  his  pure  personal 
character  commands  respect  He  is  a  man 
of  carefully-cultivated  powers,  of  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  of  large  experience,  and  of  undoubted 
patriotism.  He  is  beloved  as  well  as  admired. 
He  is  not  a  genius  ;  he  is  neither  brilliant  nor 
original ;  but  his  qualities  are  of  a  more  solid, 
practical,  and  useful  character.  He  has  ex¬ 
cellent  tSM^t ;  his  style  of  speaking  is  exactly 
suited  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  though 
he  is  not  eloquent,  no  man  makes  more  ap¬ 
propriate  and  telling  speeches,  or  is  more  at¬ 
tentively  listened  to.  He  is  not  an  orator,  yet 
he  succeeds  better  than  many  orators  do,  for 
he  labors  to  convince.  And  he  does  this  in 
spite  of  his  wanting  those  graces  which  are 
so  greatly  admired  in  other  speakers.  His 
physique  is  against  him.  He  is  a  little,  quiet, 
modest,  almost  insignificant-looking  person¬ 
age.  His  features  are  sharp  and  his  frame 
fragile.  When  be  is  first  pointed  out,  you 
wonder  that  such  a  man  can  be  the  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  many 
great  bulky  men  you  find  there.  But,  as 
Ben  Jonson  says. 

It  is  not  growing,  like  a  tree. 

In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be. 

And  when  Lord  John  Russell  speaks,  you 
soon  find  that  in  him,  as  in  all  of  us,  “  the 
mind’s  the  measure  of  the  man.”  His  man¬ 
ner  at  first  is  rather  hesitating,  and  his  voice 
is  feeble  in  tone  and  quality.  It  is  somewhat 
monotonous,  and  seemingly  incapable  of  that 
fine  modulation  which  is  admired  so  much  in 
the  orations  of  Disraeli.  There  is  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  twang  and  thorough  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  tone  about  it.  As  he  warms,  he  be¬ 
comes  freer  and  easier,  but  he  rarely  rises 
into’  enthusiasm.  When  he  has  said  a  good 
thing,  which  he  does  in  the  most  polished 
manner,  be  turns  round  as  if  to  receive  the 
cheers  of  bis  supporters,  which  are  always 
ready ;  and  bis  statesmanlike  views,  expound- 
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ed  in  the  most  felicitoas  diction,  rarely  fail 
to  command  the  admiration  of  both  aides  of 
the  House.  He  is  always  self-possessed,  and 
on  emergencies  he  is  never  found  wanting  in 
skill  and  energy.  It  is  these  qualities,  and 
his  long  experience  of  parliamentary  tactics, 
which  have  given  to  Lord  John  his  present 
commanding  position  in  the  House. 

He  enterea  the  Legislature  when  a  very 
youth.  He  was  bom  in  1792 — the  third  son 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford — and  he  was  re¬ 
turned  to  Parliament  in  1813,  as  member  for 
Tavistock,  one  of  the  family  boroughs.  He 
thus  commenced  his  parliamentary  career  at 
twenty- one  years  of  age,  and  has  continued 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  almost 
without  inten’al  since  then, — that  is,  for  a 
period  of  forty  years.  His  maiden  speech 
was  made  on  the  Alien  Bill,  in  the  year  1814. 
The  speech  which  he  then  delivered  very 
much  resembles  one  of  his  speeches  now  ; 
it  was  terse,  pointed,  argumentative,  and 
enlivened  by  playful  satire  and  wit.  In  that 
speech  he  alluded  to  the  question  of  Purlia- 
mentar}’  Reform,  to  which  he  afterwards  de¬ 
voted  himself  so  thoroughly,  and  made  the 
question  almost  his  own  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  would  be  beside  our  purpose 
to  quote  the  early  sentiments  of  Lord  John 
on  this  topic,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  not 
only  was  his  mind,  character,  and  style 
of  oratory  formed  at  that  early  period  of  bis 
career,  but  that  he  has  added  little  to  these 
except  what  careful  culture  and  the  maturing 
influence  of  years  and  experience  have  neces¬ 
sarily  effected.  In  this  respect  he  strikingly 
differs  from  Peel,  Disraeli,  and  many  of  his 
famous  contemporaries. 

From  1814  to  1831,  he  revived  from  time 
to  time  the  discussion  of  Whig  Parliament¬ 
ary  Reform,  as  opposed  to  Radical  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform.  To  the  latter  he  was  al¬ 
ways  opposed  ;  and  he  withstood  Burdett, 
O’Connell,  and  Hunt  as  emphatically  as  Sir 
Harry  Inglis  himself  could  do.  Uis  plans 
were  invariably  moderate,  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  be 
withdrew  his  resolutions  for  the  disfranchise¬ 
ment  of  certain  corrupt  boroughs,  on  the 
understanding  that  Orampound  only  was  to 
be  disfranchised,  which  was  done.  But  two 
years  later,  in  1821,  he  renewed  bis  efforts, 
proposing  to  extend  the  measure  of  disfran¬ 
chisement  of  rotten  boroughs,  and  transfer 
the  seats  to  large  towns  then  unrepresented. 
The  question  was  taken  up  out  of  doors, 
agitation  increased  from  year  to  year,  until 
March,  1831,  when  Lord  John  proposed  the 
first  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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The  measure  was  thought  to  be  very  revolu¬ 
tionary  at  the  time ;  but  experience  has 
shown  that  it  was  rather  conservative  than 
otherwise.  Still  it  was  a  great  and  impor¬ 
tant  constitutional  change,  to  which  Lord 
John  Russell’s  exertions  were  greatly  instru¬ 
mental.  Since  then  he  has  been  permanently 
before  the  public  as  a  practical  statesman, 
as  the  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  as  Prime  Minister  of  Britain.  He 
has  represented  during  bis  career  the  mode¬ 
rate  liberalism  of  bis  age,  and  his  exertions 
have  been  devoted  quite  as  much  to  restrain¬ 
ing  the  too  eager  amongst  his  own  followers, 
as  to  urging  on  the  lagging  spirit  of  his  op¬ 
ponents.  flis  last  Reform  Bill  was  a  dead 
failure,  but  it  may  yet  come  to  light  again  in 
some  other  form  ;  and  doubtless  the  Conser¬ 
vative  Ministers  will  make  it  a  much  raoit! 
complete  measure,  going  far  beyond  Lord 
John’s.  One  thing  is  clear  and  admitted,  that 
Lord  John  Russell  is  a  thoroughly  honest 
politician,  animated  by  a  noble  sense  of  duty, 
and  that  while  many  others  of  our  public 
men  have  proved  faithless,  he  has  adhered 
pretty  cqnstantly  to  his  early  moderate  Whig 
principles  and  opinions. 

W’e  turn  now  to  Lord  John  Russell’s  ca¬ 
reer  as  an  author — for  he,  like  many  other 
memt)er8  of  the  present  administration,  has 
been  a  writer  of  books.  His  success  as  a 
writer  has,  however,  been  but  moderate,  and 
we  question  whether  the  copyright  of  his 
works  would  be  regarded  by  any  bookseller 
as  a  desirable  investment.  That  he  has 
sought  to  achieve  reputation  ns  a  writer  of 
books,  is,  however,  creditable  to  him  as  a  man, 
and  it  indicates  a  literary  tact  which  is  hon¬ 
orable  even  to  a  lord.  He  has  written  a  novel, 
“  The  Nun  of  Aronea a  play,  “  Don  Car¬ 
los;”  a  biography,  “  Lord  William  Russell 
a  history,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Affsirs  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  he  has  written  several  essays  and 
tracts  on  political  subjects.  His  last  works 
are  his  “  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Fox,”  and 
his  “  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Moore,”  both 
of  which  might  have  been  better  done. 

To  speak  the  truth,  his  Lordship  does  not 
shine  as  an  author.  We  have  inquired  for 
‘‘  The  Nun  of  Aronea”  at  the  Circulating  Li¬ 
brary,  but  the  librarian’s  answer  was,  ”  Never 
heard  of  such  a  book.”  The  “Nun”  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  mere  curiosity  of 
literature,  interesting  only  as  a  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter’s  first  literary  enterprise.  Several  of  the 
leading  Whig  ministers  made  their  literary 
dibut  in  the  same  line.  The  Marquis  of 
Normanby’s  novel,  entitled  “  No,”  is,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  still  inquired  after,  though  it  is  a  some- 
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wbat  sickly  affair.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
Sir  William  Molesworth  are  also  authors,  but 
of  a  solid,  philosophical  character.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Lord  Byron — with  whom 
Lord  John  Russell  was  mtimate  in  his  early 
years,  travelling  with  him  in  Portugal  in  1809 
— had  some  innuence  in  directing  Lord  John 
Rus!^el^s  attention  to  imaginative  literature. 
His  journey  in  Spain  seems  to  have  suggest¬ 
ed  to  him  the  subject  of  the  drama  com¬ 
menced  by  him  about  the  same  time,  though 
not  published  for  many  years  after,  on  the 
subject  of  “  Don  Carlos.  ”  This  play  has 
been  a  good  deal  ridiculed  by  his  Lordship’s 
literary  opponents,  yet  it  is  a  favorable  speci¬ 
men  of  bis  literary  powers,  even  though  it 
be  not  equal  to  Schiller’s  tragedy  of  the 
same  name.  The  WMtminster  Review  has 
characterized  the  speeches  in  the  plAy>  which 
are  intended  to  be  dignified,  as  “  grand  non¬ 
sense,  which,  of  all  things,  is  the  most  unsup- 
portable  that  “  there  Is  not  a  vestige  of 
poetical  feeling,  nor  a  single  passage  that 
rises  above  common-place  ;  not  a  character  or 
creation  in  the  whole  dramatis  persona — they 
are  mere  automata ;  a  more  undignified,  piti¬ 
ful  puppet  than  Philip  could  not  he  walked 
through  five  acts  of  any  play ;  nor  a  more 
puling,  characterless  personage  than  Don 
Carlos,  whose  mawkish  sentimentality  would 
overpower  even  a  boarding-school  miss  of  the 
last  generation.”  This,  however,  is  too  se¬ 
vere.  For  example,  the  following  passage  is 
well  written,  and  it  will  be  read  with  interest 
now,  as  indicating,  under  the  guise  of  a  fic¬ 
titious  character,  the  source  of  the  writer’s 
own  after-success  in  a  political  drama  in 
which  be  has  played  so  prominent  a  part : 

Valdes.  It  was  my  aim, 

And  I  obtained  it  not  for  empty  glory  ; 

For  as  I  rooted  out  the  weeds  of  passion, 

One  still  remained,  and  grew  till  ite  tall  plant 
Struck  root  in  every  fibre  of  my  heart : 

It  was  ambition, — not  the  mean  desire 
Of  rank  or  title,  but  great  glorious  sway 
O’er  multitudes  of  minds. 

Lucero.  That  you  have  gained. 

Valdez.  I  have  indeed,  and  why  7  I’ll  tell 
thee  why : 

. My  appetites 

Were  in  one  potent  essence  concentrate  ; 

I  neither  loved,  nor  feasted,  nor  played  dice ; 
Power  was  my  feast,  my  mistress,  and  my  game. 
Thus  I  have  acted  with  a  will  entire. 

And  wreathed  the  passion  that  distracted  others 
Into  a  sceptre  for  myself. 

Another  of  Lord  John’s  early  essays,  if 
not  his  first,  was  a  book  entitled,  **  E^ys 
and  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character,  by  a 
Gentleman  who  has  left  his  Lodgings.”  ’i'he 
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pseudonym  assumed  by  his  Lordship  on  this 
occasion  was  “  Joseph  Skillet,”  who  ushered 
the  essays  into  notice  with  a  rather  humor¬ 
ous  preface,  explaining  how  the  MSS.  came 
into  his  possession,  and  why  he  determined  to 
print  them.  This  was  a  fashion  in  vogue  at 
the  time,  and  probably  the  author  of  “  Wa- 
verley”  hel  ped  it  by  the  very  amusing  pre¬ 
faces  which  he  usually  prefixed  to  his  novels. 
Joseph  Skillet’s  essays  were  not,  however, 
very  brilliant,  though  somewhat  dogmatic. 
The^  indicated  considerable  reading,  and  a 
cultivated  literary  taste.  There  is  some 
smartness  about  the  essays,  but  we  search 
them  in  vain  for  one  original  thought. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  passage  on  “  Men  of 
Letters 

“  There  is  no  class  of  persons,  it  may  be 
observed,  whose  feelings  are  more  open  to 
remark  than  men  of  Tetters.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  raised  on  an  eminence,  where 
every  thing  they  do  is  carefully  observed  by 
those  who  have  not  been  able  to  get  so  high. 
In  the  next  place,  their  occupation,  especially 
if  they  are  poets,  being  either  the  expression 
of  superabundant  feeling  or  the  pursuit  of 
praise,  they  are  naturally  more  sensitive  and 
quick  in  their  emotions  than  any  other  class 
of  men  ;  hence  a  thousand  little  quarrels  and 
passing  irritabilities.  In  the  next  place,  they 
have  the  power  of  wounding  deeply  those  of 
whom  they  are  envious.  A  man  who  shoots 
envies  another  who  shoots  better.  A  shoe¬ 
maker  even  envies  another  who  makes  more 
popular  shoes ;  but  the  sportsman  and  the 
shoemaker  can  only  say  they  do  not  like  their 
rivals  ;  the  author  cuts  his  brother  author  to 
the  bone  with  the  sharp  edge  of  an  epigram 
or  don  mot." 

But  Lord  John’s  reputation  as  a  literary 
man  rather  rests  on  his  political  works  than  on 
any  of  those  above  mentioned.  In  1820  be 
published  a  life  of  his  distinguished  ances¬ 
tor,  Lord  William  Russell.  This  is  a  good 
readable  biography,  though  we  are  disposed 
to  suspect  biographies  written  by  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  distinguished  men.  They  can 
scarcely  be  called  impartial,  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  to  spare  the  deceased  in  matters  about 
which  the  public  are  interested  in  knowing 
the  whole  truth.  The  "Li/e  of  Lord  WU- 
liam  RusselV'  is  rather  too  much  of  a  col¬ 
lection,  in  the  style  of  "Moore's  Life  and 
Letters."  In  the  art  of  biography.  Lord 
John  certmnly  is  not  great.  Speaking  of  the 
opinions  of  his  relative,  the  author  states: 
"  The  political  opinions  of  Lord  Russell  were 
those  of  a  Whig.  His  religious  creed  was 
that  of  a  miH  and  talented  Christian." 
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But  be  adds,  speaking  of  his  animosity  to 
the  Catholics: — “It  must  be  owned  that 
the  violence  of  Lord  Russell  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  betrayed  him  into  credu¬ 
lity.”  Thus,  the  mild  and  talented  Chris¬ 
tian,  according  to  the  author,  was  a  man  of 
violent  animosity  and  a  credulous  zealot. 

In  the  following  year,  1821,  another  work 
appeared  from  Lord  John  Russell’s  pen,  en¬ 
titled  "An  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Eng- 
ish  Oovemment  and  Constitution,  from  the 
Reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  present 
Time.”  ’fhis  work  is  fragmentary,  being  only 
the  latter  half  of  the  treatise  originally  pro¬ 
posed  by  his  Lordship,  which  was  to  embrace 
an  examination  of  the  history  of  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchies.  The  essay  contains  a 
summary  of  the  then  political  opinions  of 
bis  Lordship  on  poor-laws,  national  debt, 
liberty  of  the  press,  parliamentary  reform, 
public  schools,  and  such  like  subjects.  Tlie 
conclusion  of  the  treatise  contains  the  pith  of 
it,  as  postscripts  often  do,  and  it  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  There  was  a  practical  wisdom  in 
our  ancestors,  which  induced  them  to  alter 
and  vary  the  form  of  our  institutions  as  they 
went  on,  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  and  reform  them  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  experience.  They  never  ceased  to 
work  upon  one  frame  of  government,  as  a 
sculptor  fashions  the  model  of  a  favorite 
statue.  It  is  an  act  now  seldom  used,  and 
the  disuse  has  been  attended  with  evfia  of 
the  most  alarming  magnitude.”  Cobbett 
would  have  made  an  awful  mess  of  this  sen¬ 
tence,  had  he  analyzed  it  in  his  usual  scarify¬ 
ing  style, — for  it  is  any  thing  but  well  writ¬ 
ten,  —  yet  you  see  through  the  author’s 
meaning  clearly  enough  ;  and  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Review  thus  expressed  it : — “  The  sen¬ 
tence  exhibits  the  tinkering  propensities  of 
Lord  John  to  mend  the  constitutional  kettle.” 
In  former  days,  his  Lordship  was  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  corn-laws,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  “  preventing  the  abandonment  of 
agriculture  in  England  and  he  very  highly 
approved  of  Lord  Lauderdale’s  scheme  of 
coining  guineas  of  the  value  of  twenty-one 
shillings,  paper  currency,  as  a  measure  ne¬ 
cessary  for  "  the  safety  of  the  State”  and 
the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  the  national 
creditor.  One  of  the  best-written  sentences 
in  the  essay  is  that  in  which  his  Lordship  de¬ 
scribes  the  character  of  the  political  lawyer 
— a  description  by  no  means  complimentary 
to  the  Bar : — 

Generally  speaking,  the  first  disposition 
of  a  lawyer,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  to  in¬ 
quire  boldly  and  argue  sharply  upon  public 


abuses.  They  are  not  apt  to  indulge  any 
bigoted  reverence  for  the  depositaries  of 
power ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  value 
liberty  as  the  guardian  of  free  speech.  But 
the  close  of  a  lawyer’s  life  is  not  always 
conformable  to  his  outset.  Many  who  com¬ 
mence  by  too  warm  an  admiration  for  popu¬ 
lar  privileges,  end  by  too  frigid  a  contempt 
for  all  enthusiasm.  Tliey  are  accustomed  to 
let  their  tongues  for  the  hour,  and  by  a  na¬ 
tural  transition,  they  sell  theqi  for  a  term  of 
years  or  for  life.  Commencing  with  the  va¬ 
nity  of  popular  harangues,  they  end  by  the 
meanest  calculations  of  avarice.”  This  is 
certainly  sense,  but  happily  not  quite  cor¬ 
rect.  There  are  lawyers  who  have  ratted  ; 
but  even  ministers  are  not  infallible:  and 
there  are  men  of  all  political  parties,  the 
close  of  whose  lives  is  not  always  conform¬ 
able  to  their  outset, — for  which  indeed  they 
are  as  often  entitled  to  our  praise  as  to  our 
blame. 

'The  largest  work  which  Lord  John  has 
published,  and  that  on  which  he  has  bestow¬ 
ed  most  pains,  is  his  "Memoirs  of  Eurerpe 
from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,”  published  in  two 
quarto  volumes  in  1824;  and  it  has  since 
reached  a  fourth  edition.  This  bespeaks  the 
public  approval.  But  the  book  is  dull,  and 
lends  no  fresh  interest  to  the  history  of  the 
period.  It  is  a  dry  compilation,  an  anno¬ 
tated  chapter  of  historical  events  ;  but  it  is 
not  history,  unless  it  be  the  dropsy  of  his¬ 
tory.  Beside  Macaulay,  Alison,  and  Marti- 
neau,  his  Lordship  indeed  looks  small.  But 
he  continued  to  write  other  historical  works ; 
the  principal  of  which  are,  “  The  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  ;  an  Historical 
Essay,  with  Preface,”  published  in  1828,  in 
which  the  author  regarded  with  rather  a  fa¬ 
vorable  eye  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  but 
failed  to  give  any  clear  idea  of  the  history 
or  government  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  An¬ 
other  historical  essay  followed  in  1832,  on 
"The  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution,”  a 
gossiping  book  about  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and 
the  Court  of  Louis  ;  but  its  title  is  evidently 
a  misnomer.  Indeed,  his  Lordship  was  now 
so  immersed  in  the  political  life  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  works  of  an  elaborate  or 
carefully-studied  character  were  scarcely  to 
be  expected  from  his  pen.  Nevertheless,  he 
has  since  appeared  as  an  author,  or  rather  as 
an  editor, — in  1842,  as  the  editor  of  the 
"Correspondence  of  John,  Fourth  Duke  of 
Bedford,”  and  in  the  present  year  as  the 
editor  of  Tom  Moore’s  and  Charles  James 
Fox’s  “  Life  and  Correspondence.”  These 
books  are  now  in  coarse  of  publication ;  the 
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subjects  are  in  themselves  of  sp-eat  interest,  with  posteritj  will  not  depend  upon  his  lite- 
and  deserve  able  and  careuil  treatment,  rary  works.  His  true  arena  is  the  House  of 
Whether  they  have  received  that,  let  the  Commons — the  theatre  of  his  greatest  intel- 
critics  and  the  public  be  the  judges.  lectual  efforts  and  of  his  most  decided  tri* 

In  short.  Lord  John  Russell’s  reputation  umphs. 


Sbellet’s  MiDBioHr  Adventure.  — The  made  the  aggressor  and  Shelley  no  unequal 
poet  Shelley,  while  living  in  Wales,  at  a  cot-  match.  It  was  a  contest  between  mind  and 
tage  in  Caernarvonshire,  one  night  met  with  matter — between  intellectual  and  brute  force, 
the  following  frightful  adventure,  according  After  long  and  painful  wrestling,  the  victory 
to  his  own  account : — At  midnight,  sitting  was  fast  declaring  itself  for  moral  courage, 
alone  in  bis  study  on  the  ground-floor,  he  which  his  antagonist  perceiving,  extricated 
heard  a  noise  at  the  window,  saw  one  of  the  himself  from  his  grasp,  darted  into  the 
shutters  gradually  unclosed,  and  a  hand  ad-  grounds,  and  disappeared  among  the  shrub- 
vanced  into  the  room  armed  with  a  pistol,  bery.  Shelley  made  a  deposition. the  next 
The  muzzle  was  directed  towards  him,  the  'day  before  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Haddocks, 
aim  taken,  the  weapon  cocked,  and  the  trig-  of  these  facts.  An  attempt  to  murder  caused 

f;er  drawn.  The  trigger  missed  fire.  Shel-  a  great  sensation  in  that  part  of  the  princi- 
ey,  with  that  personal  courage  which  par-  parity,  where  not  even  a  robbery  had  taken 
ticularly  distinguished  him,  rushed  ont  in  place  for  several  years.  No  solution  could 
order  to  discover  and  seize  the  assassin.  As  be  found  for  the  enigma ;  and  the  opinion 
he  was  in  the  act  of  passing  through  the  generally  was,  that  the  whole  was  a  night- 
outer  door,  at  the  entrance  of  an  avenue  mare — a  horiid  dream,  the  effect  of  an  over¬ 
leading  into  the  garden,  he  found  himself  heated  imagination.  The  savage  wildness  of 
face  to  face  with  the  rufSan,  whose  pistol  the  scenery — the  entire  isolation  of  the  place 
missed  fire  a  second  time.  This  opponent  — the  profound  metaphysical  speculations  in 
he  described  as  a  short,  stout,  powerful  man.  which  Shelley  was  abMrbed — the  want  of 
Shelley,  though  slightly  built,  was  tall,  and  sound  and  wholesome  reading,  and  the  unge- 
though  incapable  of  supporting  much  fa-  niality  of  his  companions,  (for  he  had  one 
tigue,  and  seeming  evidently  weak,  bad  the  besides  his  wife,  a  spinster  of  a  certain  age 
faculty  in  certain  moments  of  evoking  extra-  for  a  humble  companion  to  her,)  all  corn- 
ordinary  powers,  and  concentrating  all  his  bined  to  foster  his  natural  bent  for  the  vi- 
energies  to  a  given  point.  This  singular  sionary,  and  confirm  Mr.  Haddocks’  idea, 
phenomenon,  which  has  been  noticed  in  that  the  events  of  that  horrible  night  were  a 
others,  he  displayed  on  this  occasion ;  and  it  delusion. 
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THE  TEMPTRESS.— FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  LAW-CLERK. 


Richard  Pknson  was  a  native  of  West¬ 
moreland,  his  place  of  birth  being  the  small 
villnge  of  Bedstone,  on  the  borders  of  Gil- 

Sraith  forest,  some  miles  north  of  Appleby. 

[is  father  had  been  what  is  called  a  “states¬ 
man”  in  those  parts ;  that  is,  he  farmed  his 
own  land  ;  but  long-continued  ill  health,  the 
death  of  his  notable  wife,  and  other  crosses 
and  losses,  so  reduced  him  in  the  world,  that 
he  died — when  Richard,  his  only  child,  was 
in  his  twentieth  year — in  little  better  than 
insolvent  circumstances  ;  the  son,  who,  from 
his  desultory  and  rather  bookish  habits,  had 
never  been  of  much  use  upon  the  farm,  find¬ 
ing  himself,  after  every  thing  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  all  debts  paid,  the  master  of 
about  £200  only,  and  destitute,  withal,  of 
skill  in  either  head  or  hand  to  turn  his  mo¬ 
dest  capital  to  account.  Being,  however,  so 
young,  of  stout  frame  and  sanguine  tem¬ 
perament,  he  might  not  for  some  time  have 
fully  realised  the  undesirableness  of  his  po¬ 
sition  and  prospects,  but  for  the  light  unex¬ 
pectedly  shed  over  them  by  the  dark,  scorn¬ 
ful  eyes  of  Judith  Morton,  a  damsel  of  about 
seventeen,  and  the  daughter  of  John  Morton, 
a  statesman  of  comfortable  means,  with 
whom,  whilst  his  father  yet  lived  in  repu¬ 
tedly  fair  circumstances,  *he  had  been  on 
terms  of  sweetheart  intimacy,  or  at  least  as 
much  so  as  some  half  a  dozen  other  bovine 
youths  whom  Judith  Morton’s  handsome 
person  and  comparatively  cultivated  airs  and 
graces  attracted  round  her.  The  first  time 
Richard  Penson  met  her,  after  the  final  wind¬ 
ing  up  of  his  father’s  affairs,  he  was  so  tho¬ 
roughly  made  to  understand  that  an  idle, 
know-nothing  young  fellow,  with  £200  for  all 
his  fortune,  was  no  match  for  Judith  Morton, 
that  the  next  half-hour  was  passed  in  mental 
debate  as  to  which  of  the  three  expedients 
for  ridding  himself  of  hateful  life — hanging, 
drowning,  or  poisoning — he  should  adopt; 
and  he  at  length  decided  upon  almost  as 
desperate  a  leap  in  the  dark  as  either  of 
them,  by  forthwith  writing  to  a  London  at¬ 
torney,  whose  adverUsement,  setting  forth  a 
willingness  to  accept  an  active,  clever  young 
man  as  articled  clerk,  at  a  moderate  pre¬ 


mium,  had  strongly  arrested  his  attention 
the  day  previously  at  Appleby — that  he 
should  be  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  personal  interview  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser  as  quickly  as  the  coach,  leaving  Apple¬ 
by  on  the  following  morning,  would  carry 
him  thither.  Three  days  afterwards,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  Richard  Penson  presented  himself 
at  the  attorney’s  office.  That  worthy’s  bu¬ 
siness  lay  chiefly  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  he 
was  rightly  reputed  one  of  the  sharpest,  least 
scrupulous  practitioners  that  classic  institu¬ 
tion  could  boast  of.  He  quickly  discerned 
with  those  keen,  vulpine  eyes  of  his,  that 
there  was  the  stuff  for  a  clever  fellow  in 
Richard  Penson ;  and  a  bargain  was  finally 
struck  by  which,  in  consideration  of  the 
greatest  part  of  his  cash,  and  his  services 
for  five  years,  the  young  countryman  assured 
himself  of  board,  lodging,  and  a  small  salary 
during  that  period,  and  bis  articles  at  the 
end  thereof.  Penson  took  readily  at  his  new 
vocation,  and  ultimately  became  noted  as  a 
keen  adept  in  the  tortuous,  shifty  practice  so 
highly  appreciated  by  the  class  of  clients 
with  whom  be  had  chiefly  to  deal ;  though  1 
do  not  believe  he  would  have  lent  himself  to 
any  decidedly  unprofessional  expedient,  dan¬ 
gerously  near  as,  in  the  fervor  of  his  tem¬ 
perament,  he  might  at  times  have  ventured 
near  the  faintly-traced  boundary-line  which 
marks  the  limit  which  an  attorney  may  not 
overstep  in  defence  of  the  most  liberal  and 
interesting  of  clients.  For  the  rest,  Richard 
Penson  was  a  fairly-conducted,  pleasant, 
companionable  young  fellow,  except  when, 
more  freshly  primed  than  usual,  and  alone 
with  some  one  or  two  of  his  intimates,  he  g^t 
maudlin  about  Judith  Morton, — her  charms, 
caprices,  cruelties.  A  detestable  infliction,  I 
well  remember,  were  those  obliging  confi¬ 
dences  ;  but  rested  so  slightly  upon  my  me¬ 
mory,  that  the  sole  and  hazy  impression  I 
derived  from  them  was,  that  he  bad  been 
jilted  by  a  handsome  young  shrew,  who  most 
likely,  on  account  of  her  brimstone  temper, 
had  not  yet  obtained  a  husband ;  when  Rich¬ 
ard  Penson  finished  his  time,  and  inscribed 
his  name  on  the  roll  as  an  attorney  of  the 


seemed  as  far  or  farther  off  than  ever  from 
a  matrimonial  termination.  It  was  also  re< 
ported  that  a  former  bean  of  hers,  Charles 
Harpur,  who  had  emigrated  to  America,  and 
greatly  prospered  there,  with  whom  she  had 
constantly  corresponded,  was  shortly  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  a  visit  to  England,  and  of 
course  to  Westmoreland.  Thus  admonished 
of  the  folly  of  further  indulgence  of  his 
dream-fancies,  Penson  turned  his  lingering 
steps,  first  towards  Appleby,  where,  how¬ 
ever,  no  opening  for  an  additional  attorney 
presented  itself,  and  finally  he  came  as  far 
southward  as  Liverpool,  opened  an  office  in 
Scotland  Road,  and  diligently  strove  to  edge 
himself  into  the  legal  business  of  that  flou¬ 
rishing  city.  The  result  was  so  disheartening, 
that  at  the  end  of  about  six  months’  fruitless 
endeavor  be  had  made  up  bis  mind  to  sell 
his  office-desk,  stool,  chairs,  and  brass  plate, 
and  return  to  the  service  of  his  old  master, 
who  would,  he  knew,  be  glad  to  employ 
him,  when  an  opening  for  the  exercise  of  his 
peculiar  talents  suddenly  presented  itself, 
and  he  was  tempted  to  venture  upon  the  pe¬ 
rilous  path,  the  near  end  of  which  was 
destruction. 

He  was  sitting,  he  told  me,  in  bis  office, 
one  wet,  gloomy  afternoon  in  January,  before 
a  handful  of  fire,  alternately  revolving  in  bis 
mind  bis  own  dismal  present  and  future,  and 
two  or  three  startling  paragraphs  that  had 
just  been  copied  into  the  Liverpool  journals 
from  the  Westmoreland  county  paper.  To 
him  they  were  of  great  interest,  but  in  some 
degree  unintelligible.  Robert  Masters,  the 
quondam  bachelor  of  Judith  Morton,  before 
spoken  of,  had,  it  appeared,  been  killed  at  a 
place  in  Oilgraith  Forest  by  a  pistol-shot; 
and  according  to  one  account,  robbery  must 
have  been  the  motive  of  the  assassin,  as  the 
deceased’s  pockets  bad  been  rifled  and  his 
gold  watch  carried  off ;  whilst,  according  to 
another  and  later  paragraph,  Charles  Uar- 
pur,  a  person  of  good  property,  recently 
arrived  from  abroad,  had  been  fully  commit¬ 
ted  for  the  murder;  the  suggested  cause 
whereof  was  jealousy  with  respect  to  a  Je¬ 
mima  Morton,  a  young  woman,  the  paper 
stated,  of  great  personal  attractions.  The 
mistake  in  the  Christian  name,  Jemima  for 
Judith,”  mused  Penson,  “  is  obvious  enough ; 
but  how  comes  it  that  .both  jealousy  and 
plunder  are  spoken  of  as  motives  for  the 
crime?  Charles  Harpur  is  not  a  robber, 
and  yet  both  money  and  watch  were  missing. 
1  must  even,  poor  as  1  am,  pay 
Bedstone.  Ha  I  Well,  this  u  stra 

A  slight  noise  at  the  window  hi 


Court  of  King’s  Bench.  Soon  after  that 
event  he  left  town  for  Westmoreland,  in  re¬ 
newed  quest,  I  had  no  doubt,  of  his  old 
flame.  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  of 
him  again  till  about  three  years  afterwards, 
when  I  met  him  just  by  the  Great  Turnstile, 
Hoi  born  ;  but  so  changed  was  he,  that  I  for 
some  moments  vainly  cast  about  in  my  me¬ 
mory  as  to  whom  the  pallid,  care-worn,  po¬ 
verty-stricken  man,  whose  proffered  hand  I 
mechanically  held  in  mine,  could  be. 

“  You  do  not  remember  me  ?”  he  said, 
with  a  dull,  wintry  smile.  The  voice  and  a 
peculiar  nurth-country  accent  enabled  me  to 
do  so  instantly  ;  and  I  blurted  out,  “  Richard 
Penson!  But,  good  God!  what  has  come 
to  you  ?  Why,  you  look  like  an  old  man  !” 

“  I  am  one,”  be  answered.  **Age  is  not 
always  truly  reckoned  by  years.” 

Surely,”  1  said,  after  a  slight  pause, 
“  that  old  craze  of  yours  about  the  West¬ 
moreland  spitfire  you  used  to  talk  of,  can¬ 
not  have  made  such  a  wreck  of  a  sensible 
man  ?” 

“Certainly  not;  or,  at  least,  not  in  the 
way  you  appear  to  suppose.  But  come  ;  if 
you  have  an  hour  to  spare,  and  will  stand 
treat  for  a  few  glasses,  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.” 

“  Stand  treat  for  a  few  glasses !”  The  hot 
blood  burned  in  my  cheeks  and  temples  as  1 
echoed  this  sad  confession  of  meanness  and 
degradation  from  my  former  acquaintance ; 
but  he  did  not  appear  to  heed,  or  was  cal¬ 
lous  to,  the  implied  meaning  of  the  excla¬ 
mation  ;  and  upon  my  stammering  out  that 
he  was  welcome  to  as  many  glasses  as  he 
chose  to  have,  he  brightened  up  into  a  kind  of 
sickly  gayety,  said  “  I  was  always  a  trump,” 
and  led  the  way  to  a  tavern  in  Chancery 
Lane.  There,  and  at  subsequent  interviews, 
I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  following 
strange  and  warning  story.  Much  of  the 
dialogue,  which  he  had  a  morbid  fondness 
for  repeating,  he  had  written  out. 

When  Richard  Penson,  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  five  years,  revisited  his  birth¬ 
place,  he  found  Judith  Morton  still  single, 
and  though  in  her  twenty- third  year, as  fresh¬ 
ly  beautiful,  to  his  mind,  as  when  he  had  last 
seen  her.  He  soon  found,  moreover,  that  it 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  tliat  she  should 
become  his  wife,  albeit  the  refusal  was 
this  time  more  gently  intimated  than  on  a 
former  occasion.  According  to  the  gossip 
of  the  neighborhood,  one  Robert  Masters,  a 
thriving  “  statesman,”  but  about  ten  years 
her  senior,  had  been  courting  her  off  and  on 
for  a  long  time;  but  somehow  the  afiair 
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him  to  look  suddenly  up  in  that  direction, 
and  to  his  great  surprise,  almost  consterna¬ 
tion,  he  saw  the  handsome  and  excited  coun¬ 
tenance  of  Judith  Morton  just  above  the 
dwarf  Venetian  blinds,  the  dark,  flashing 
eyes  peering  eagerly  into  the  office,  wherein  j 
she  jet,  he  observed,  discerned  nothing.  His 
sudden  starting  up  revealed  him  to  her ;  a 
kind  of  wild  smile  of  recognition  glanced 
over  her  features,  and  in  another  minute  Ju¬ 
dith  Morton  was  face  to  face  with  Richard  Pen- 
son, — she,  this  time,  the  suppliant  for  favor. 

Miss  Morton  was  habited  in  deep  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  her  appearance  and  manner  evinced 
much  flurrj'  and  disquietude.  Hastily  seat¬ 
ing  herself,  she  drew  forth  a  sealed  packet 
from  a  large  reticule,  saying,  as  she  did  so, 
in  reply  to  Penson’s  questioning  glance  at 
her  mourning  -  dress,  “For  my  father;  he 
died  about  three  months  since.”  Then  hold¬ 
ing  the  packet  or  parcel  in  her  hand,  she 
gazed  fixedly  for  a  moment  or  two  at  her 
astounded  auditor,  as  if  to  ascertain  if  the 
influence  she  once  possessed  over  him  had 
been  weakened  by  time  and  absence.  Ap- 
arently  the  scrutiny  was  satisfactory ;  a 
right  gleam  of  female  pride  danced  in  her 
eyes,  and  there  was  an  accent  of  assured 
confidence  in  the  tone  with  which  she  said : 

“  1  am  here,  Richard  Penson,  to  retain  you 
professionally  in  a  matter  deeply  affecting 
myself,  with  the  full  persuasion  that  spite  of 
— perhaps  in  some  degree  because  of — by¬ 
gones,  you  will  not  fail  me  in  this  hour  of 
need.” 

Penson’s  heart  was  in  his  throat,  and  a 
few  broken  words  could  only  gurgle  through, 
to  the  eflect  that  he  w.is  soul  and  body  at 
her  service.  The  prideful  smile  shot  more 
brightly  than  before  across  the  face  of  the 
temptress,  and  the  vmce  was  gentle  and 
caressing  which  replied,  “  I  knew  that  would 
be  your  answer,  Richard.”  After  hesitating 
for  a  moment,  she  tock  a  note  from  her  purse 
and  placed  it  before  the  wonder-mute  at¬ 
torney  :  it  was  a  Bank  of  England  note  for 
fifty  pounds;  and  in  the  excitement  of  his 
chivalrous  enthusiasm  he  rejected  it  almost 
indignantly. 

“  Nay,  nay,”  said  Judith  Morton,  “  you 
must  accept  it.  My  father,  as  I  told  you,  is 
no  more,  and  1  am  tolerably  i^ell  off,”  adding, 
with  insinuative  meaning,  “and,  better  per¬ 
haps  than  that,  I  am  now  my  own  mistress.” 
Penson  took  the  qote  thus  pressed  upon  him, 
and  an  embarrasing  but  brief  silence  ensued, 
broken  by  Judith  Morton,  who,  having  un¬ 
sealed  the  packet  of  papers,  said,  “  These  are 
office  copies  of  the  depositions  made  in  the 


case  of  Charles  Harpur,  of  which  you  have 
doubtless  heard.”  The  attorney’s  counte¬ 
nance  fell  as  Judith  pronounced  that  name, 
and  she  hastened  to  say,  “  It  is  not,  you  will 
find,  for  his  sake  that  I  am  chiefly  interested 
— but  first  you  must  read  those  papers.  I 
will  go  and  take  tea  while  you  do  so,  at  the 
inn  below,  where  the  coach  stopped :  I  shall 
not  be  gone  more  than  half  an  hour.” 

The  peremptory  manner  of  the  young 
woman  forbade  reply,  and  as  soon  as  the 
street-door  closed  behind  her,  Penson  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  perusal  of  the 
depositions.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
palpitating  bewilderment  of  his  brain  so  far 
subsided  as  to  enable  him  to  distinctly  seize 
and  comprehend  what  he  read ;  but  pro¬ 
fessional  habit  at  length  resumed  its  influ¬ 
ence,  and  by  the  time  Miss  Morton  returned, 
he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  case  as  far 
as  it  was  disclosed  by  the  depositions. 

“  Well,”  said  she,  with  seeming  calmness, 

“  your  opinion  upon  this  sad  aflfair.” 

“  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  upon  it,” 
replied  Penson  ;  “  the  facts  lie  in  a  nutshell : 
Harpur  met  the  deceased  at  a  farmer’s 
dinner,  after  which,  both  being  elevated  by 
wine,  Harpur  took  oflence  at  something — it 
is  not  stated  what — that  Masters  said  re¬ 
specting  you ;  a  violent  quarrel  and  fight 
ensued.  Three  nights  afterwards.  Masters  is 
found  dead  with  a  bullet  through  hU  brain. 
James  Blundell,  a  respectable  man  whom  I 
know  well,  swears  positively  that  he  heard 
the  report,  and  about  ten  minutes  afterwards 
saw  Harpur  running  from  the  spot,  not  far 
from  which  the  body  was  next  morning  found 
— his  face,  clearly  visible  in  the  brilliant 
moonlight,  as  white  as  chalk,  and  holding  a 
pistol  in  his  hand.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  Harpur  killed  the  deceased, 
though  perhaps  under  circumstances  that,  if 
provable,  might  reduce  the  oflPence  to  man¬ 
slaughter.” 

“You  noticed  that  the  man’s  watch  and 
money  were  not  to  be  found  ?”  said  J  udith 
Morton. 

“  Yes ;  and  that  is  certainly  an  odd  cir¬ 
cumstance  ;  but  probably,  as  I  see  is  sus¬ 
pected,  they  were  stolen  by  some  person 
who  discovered  the  body  earlier  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  than  Blundell  and  the  constable  did.’’ 

“  Is  there  nothing  which  in  your  opinion 
aflects  the  credibility  of  Blundell’s  testi¬ 
mony  ?” 

“  Not  essentially :  to  be  sure  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  ill-blood  between  him 
and  Masters,  but  that  fact  cannot  have  any 
weight  against  the - ” 
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"Not  if  strengthened — made  weighty,” 
interrupted  the  young  woman,  with  sug¬ 
gestive  emphasis. 

“  I — I  do  not  comprehend  you,”  stam¬ 
mered  Penson ;  greatly  startled,  as  he  told 
me,  more  by  her  manner  than  words. 

"You  must  then,  and  thoroughly,”  said 
Judith  Morton,  who  was  now  deathly  pale, 
“or  nothing  effectual  will,  I  see,  be  done. 
There  is  no  one  within  hearing?” 

“Not  a  soul !” 

“  Draw  your  chair  closer  to  mine,  however, 
that  I  may  speak  the  secret,  which  will  place 
me  in  your  poveer,  in  a  whisper :  it  was  1  slew 
Robert  Masters!” 

“  God  of  heaven — you ! — impossible  I” 

“  It  is  true,  and  therefore  possible,  as  you 
shall  hear — but  first  let  me  ask  you  this 
question:  With  all  my  faults  of  temper, 
caprices,  vexatious  follies,  was  1  not  always 
a  truthful  girl  ?” 

“  CerUiiiily ;  you  were  ever  sincere  and 
plain-spoken.” 

“  I  was  sure  you  would  do  me  that  justice : 
you  will  then  have  no  misgiving  as  to  the  ex¬ 
act  truth  of  what  I  am  about  to  relate,  which 
1  will  do  as  briefiy  as  possible.  Charles 
Harpur,  one  of  my  old  lovers,  as  you  know 
— though  after  what  has  passed  he  can  never 
be,  under  any  circumstances,  more  to  me 
than  he  is  at  this  moment — lately  returned 
from  America  much  richer  than  he  left 
England,  and  renewed  his  addresses,  which 
weie  accepted.  This  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Masters,  who  was  once  engaged  to  me,  and 
he,  as  you  know,  met  and  quarrelled  with 
Harpur.  The  injurious  hints  thrown  out 
against  me  on  that  occasion  were  dismissed 
from  Harpur’s  mind,  after  an  explanation 
with  me,  and  Masters,  foiled  in  his  selfish 
and  malignant  purpose,  had  the  audacious 
insolence  to  write  me  word  that  unless  I 
broke  with  Harpur  he  would  send  him  some 
foolish  letters  of  mine,  long  since  written, 
of  no  harm  whatever  if  read  and  inter- 

reted  by  calm  reason,  but  which  would,  I 

new,  drive  Harpur  mad  with  jealous  fury. 
1  so  far  suppled  my  mind  as  to  write  a  note 
to  Masters,  demanding,  in  the  name  of  man¬ 
liness  and  honor,  the  return  of  those  letters 
to  me.  Judging  by  his  reply,  he  was  in 
some  degree  affected  by  the  justice  and 
earnestness  of  my  appeal,  and  promised,  if  I 
would  meet  him  at  nine  o’clock  that  even¬ 
ing  at  an  old  trysting-place  he  mentioned,  he 
would  return  my  letters,  should  he  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  persuading  me  not  to  marry  Harpur. 
1  determined  on  meeting  him ;  the  evenings 
were  light  and  calm,  and  I  have  ever  felt  an 


almost  man-like  want  of  fear.  Yet,  as  the 
hour  approached,  and  I  set  off  for  the  place 
of  meeting,  I  was  disturbed  by  a  vague 
sense  of  misgiving,  as  of  the  near  approach 
of  calamity  and  misfortune,  and  I  called  at 
Harpur’s  lodgings,  with  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
forming  him  of  what  had  occurred,  and 
guiding  myself  by  his  counsel.  Unhappily, 
he  was  not  at  home,  and  after  waiting  some 
time,  I  again  determined  to  keep  the  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Masters  at  all  baxards.  As  I 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  an  open  case  con¬ 
taining  two  small  pistols  caught  my  eye,  and 
I  immediately  seized  one,  precisely  why  I 
hardly  know  myself,  except  from  an  un¬ 
defined  thought  of  shielding  myself  from 
possible  insult,  should  Masters’  rage  at  find¬ 
ing  me  invincible  to  his  entreaties  prompt 
him  to  offer  me  any.  I  concealed  the  weapon 
beneath  my  shawl,  and  did  not,  I  well  re¬ 
member,  l^stow  a  thought  even  as  to 
whether  it  was  loaded  or  not.  I  met  Robert 
Masters — he  urged  me  by  every  argument 
he  could  think  of  to  discard  Harpur  and 
renew  my  long  since  broken  engagement 
with  himself.  I  refused  firmly,  perhaps 
scornfully,  to  do  so,  and  passionately  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  fulfilment  of  bis  promise 
respecting  the  letters.  In  his  exasperation. 
Masters  swore  he  would  do  no  such  thing, 
and  taking  one  from  bis  pocket,  ho  opened 
and  pretended  to  read  from  it  a  lov§- 
passage  which,  had  I  not  been  almost  out 
I  of  my  senses  with  rage  and  indignation,  I 
must  have  been  sure  I  never  could  have 
written.  I  sprang  forward  to  clutch  the 
letter ;  a  struggle  for  its  possession  ensued, 
and — how  it  happened  1  know  not,  certainly 
by  no  voluntary  act  of  mine — the  pistol  in 
my  hand  went  off :  there  was  a  flash  and  a 
report,  sounding  to  me  like  thunder,  and 
Robert  Masters  lay  dead  at  my  feet!  What 
followed  1  can  only  confusedly  describe  :  for 
a  time  I  was  transfixed — rooted  with  terror 
to  the  spot,  but  presently  the  stunning  sense 
of  horror  was  succeeded  by  apprehension  for 
myself ;  and,  by  what  prompt  cunning  I 
know  not,  though  doubtless  with  a  wild 
hope  of  thereby  inducing  a  belief  that  the 
deed  had  been  committed  by  robbers,  I 
threw  myself  on  my  knees  beside  the  corpse, 
and  not  only  possessed  myself  of  the  letters, 
but  of  the  slain  man’s  watch  and  purse.  I 
had  scarcely  done  so  when  I  heard  footsteps 
approaching,  and  I  started  up  and  fled  with 
the  speed  of  guilt  and  fear,'  leaving  the  fatal 

Eistol  on  the  ground.  The  footsteps  were 
larpur’s:  he  had  reached  home  soon  after 
1  left,  and  followed  me  only  to  arrive  too 
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late!  1  disclosed  every  thing  to  him ;  he  had 
faith  in  my  truth,  as  I  am  sure  you  have,  and 
swore  never  to  betray  me:  he  has,  you 
know,  faithfully  kept  his  word,  though  him¬ 
self  apprehended  for  the  crime.” 

Judith  Morton  ceased  speaking,  and  Pen- 
son,  aghast,  stupehed,  could  not  utter  a  word. 

“  Well,  Richard  Penson,”  said  she,  after 
a  painful  silence  of  some  minutes,  “  have 
you  no  counsel  to  offer  me  in  this  strait  ?” 

“Counsel,  Judith,”  replied  Penson,  with 
white  lips,  “  what  counsel  can  I  offer  ?  The 
only  effect  of  this  confession,  if  made  public, 
would  be  to  consign  you  to  the  scaffold 
instead  of  Harpur ;  for  those  who  would  sit 
in  judgment  upon  your  life  would  not  believe 
that  the  pistol  was  accidentally  discharged.” 

“  That  is  also  my  opinion  ;  and  can  you  do 
nothing  to  save  my  life — my  innocent  life, 
Richard  ;  for  be  assured  that  rather  than  a 
guiltless  man  shall  perish  through  my  deed,  I 
will  denounce  myself  as  the  slayer  of  Robert 
Masters.  You  have  a  reputation  for  lawyer- 
craft,”  she  added,  and  money  shall  not  be 
wanting.” 

“There  is  no  possibility  of  obtaining  an 
acquittal,”  said  Penson,  “  except  by  having 

recourse  to  perilous  devices  that -  In 

short,  I  see  no  chance  of  a  successful  de¬ 
fence.” 

“You  once  loved  me,  Richard  Penson,” 
said  Judith  Morton,  in  a  low,  agitated  voice, 
“  or  at  least  said  you  did.” 

“Once  loved  you — said  I  did!”  echoed 
Penson. 

“  I  know  not  what  to  say,”  continued 
Judith,  ns  if  unheeding'  his  wo^s,  and  with 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground;  “ilarpur  can 
never  be,  as  I  told  you,  more  to  me  than  he 
is  now — I  have  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that 
he  has  no  wish  to  be,  faithful,  as  yet,  as  he 
has  proved  to  his  promise  not  to  betray  me  ; 
and  it  may  be,  Richard — it  may  bej  I  say — 
though  that  I  begin  to  think  will  have  slight 
weiglit  with  you  —  that  —  that  gratitude 
might  lead  me  to  reward — to  return  the  de¬ 
votion  to  which  I  should  be  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  my  young  life.” 

“Judith — Judith  Morton!”  gasped  Pen- 
son,  “  do  not  drive  me  mad !” 

“  Make  no  rash  promises,  Richard,  to  incur 
peril  for  my  sake,”  said  Judith  Morton,  rising 
from  her  chair ;  “by  to-morrow  morning  you 
will  have  thought  the  matter  calmly  over. 
I  will  call  about  ten  o’clock,  and  you  can  then 
tell  me  if  1  can  count  or  not  upon  effectual 
help  from  you.  Good-night.” 

She  was  gone ;  but  not  till  her  purpose  had 
been  thoroughly  accomplished.  Richard 


Penson's  resolution  was  taken,  and  before  he 
threw  himself  upon  his  bed  that  night,  his 
eager  and  practised  brain  had  elaborated  a 
plan — audacious,  and  full  of  peril  to  him¬ 
self — whereby  an  acquittal  might  be,  with 
almost  certainty,  insured.  “  1  do  it,” — it 
was  thus  he  glozed  the  scheme  to  his  own 
conscience, — “  I  do  it  to  save  her  life — her 
young  and  innocent  life,  as  she  puly  says — 
and  1  will  take  care  that  no  harm  shall  ulti¬ 
mately  befall  Blundell.  He  will  have  abun¬ 
dant  means  of  self- vindication  when — when 
I  and  Judith  are  safe  beyond  the  Atlantic.” 

The  clocks  were  chiming  ten  when  Judith 
Morton  entered  the  young  attorney’s  office 
on  the  following  morning.  “  There  is  more 
than  hope,  there  is  triumph,  safety  in  your 
look,”  she  said,  ungloving  her  hand,  and  ex¬ 
tending  it  to  Penson. 

“  Yes,  Judith,”  he  replied,  “I  have  de¬ 
termined  upon  running  all  risks  to  extricate 
you  from  this  peril.  And  6rst  the  watch — 
a  description  of  which  1  shall,  as  the  prison¬ 
er’s  attorney,  take  care  to  advertise  by-and- 
by — have  you  it  with  you  ?” 

“  Yes!  here  it  is  ;  but  what  is  it  you  pro¬ 
pose  doing  ?” 

“  That,  dear  Judith,  I  must  be  excused 
for  not  disclosintr.  Success  depends  upon 
close  secresy.  1  will,  however,  see  Harpur 
as  his  professional  adtiser,  without  delay, 
and  assure  him — for  his  continuec^ silence  is 
paramountly  essential — that  an  acquittal  is 
certain,  but  not  of  the  means  of  procuring  it 
— stone  walls  have  ears,  as  they  say, — and 
indiscretion  being  as  fatal  as  treachery.” 

“  No  evil  will  fall  upon  any  innocent  per¬ 
son  ?”  asked  the  young  woman. 

“  No  permanent  ev\\ — of  that  be  assured,” 
replied  Penson.  This  was  about  all  that 
passed  between  the  confederates,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  Judith  Morton  took  leave, 
and  was  soon  on  her  way  home. 

Harpur’s  trial  came  on  during  the  March 
Assize,  at  Appleby,  and  as  the  case  had  ex¬ 
cited  much  interest  in  the  county,  the  Crown 
Court  was  densely  crowded.  The  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  were  not  asked  a  single 
question  by  the  counsel  instructed  by  Penson 
tor  the  defence  till  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the 
last  and  only  important  one,  James  Blundell. 
The  cross-examinaiion  of  this  man  was  from 
the  6rst  a  menacing  one,  and  the  hush  of  the 
excited  auditory  deepened  into  painful  inten¬ 
sity  as  it  became  evident  from  the  stern  ques¬ 
tioning  of  the  counsel,  that  the  defence  in¬ 
tended  to  be  set  up  was,  that  the  deceased 
bad  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  the  witness, 
not  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  elicited  from 
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Blandell,  though  with  much  difficulty,  that 
he  was  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  con¬ 
siderably  in  debt  to  the  deceased,  with  whom 
he  had,  in  consequence,  had  words  more  than 
once,  and  that  he  knew  Robert  Masters  had 
been  heard  to  say  he  would  sell  him  (Blun¬ 
dell)  up  before  long.  The  witness  was  greatly 
agitated  by  this  exposure  of  his  affairs,  and  so 
hercely  was  he  pressed  by  the  zealous  coun-  i 
eel  for  nearly  an  hour  of  merciless  cross-ex¬ 
amination,  that  be  could  scarcely  stand  when 
told  to  leave  the  witness-box. 

"  I  have  to  request,  my  Lord,”  said  the 
prisoner’s  counsel,  “  that  the  last  witness  be 
not  permitted  to  leave  the  court — for  the 
present  at  least.”  The  judge  nodded  assent, 
and  a  couple  of  javelin-men  placed  them-  I 
selves  by  the  side  of  the  nervous  and  terri- 
6ed  Blundell.  The  case  for  the  Crown  hav¬ 
ing  closed,  and  no  speech  in  those  days  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  be  made  by  a  reputed  felon’s 
counsel,  witnesses  for  the  defence  were  at 
once  called.  “  Call  Thomas  Aldous,”  said 
Richard  Penson  to  the  crier  of  the  court, 
and  presently  Thomas  Aldous,  a  midJle- 
aged,  gold-spectacled  gentleman,  of  highly 
respectable  aspect,  presented  himself  in  the 
witness-box. 

“  You  are  the  proprietor,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Aldous,”  said  the  prisoner’s  counsel,  “  of  an 
extensive  pawnbroking  establishment  in  Lon¬ 
don  ?”  # 

“  Well,  Sir,”  replied  the  witness,  “  1  can¬ 
not  say  mine  is  an  extensive  establishment, 
but  it  is,  I  am  bold  to  say,  a  respectable  one, 
and  situate  not  in  London  proper,  but  in  the 
Blackfriars  Road,  Southwark.” 

“No  matter:  you  have  been  within  the 
last  few  days  in  communication,  with  respect 
to  an  advertised  gold  watch,  with  the  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Penson  ?” 

“  I  have.” 

“  Do  you  produce  the  watch  in  question  ?” 

“  I  do :  here  it  is.  It  was  pawned  with 
me,”  added  the  scrupulous  witness,  refresh¬ 
ing  his  memory  by  a  glance  at  the  duplicate, 
“  on  the  18th  of  February  last,  for  £10,  and 
the  address  given.  No.  8  Lambeth  Walk,  is, 
I  have  since  ascertained,  a  fictitious  one.” 

“  Will  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  who 
has  already  been  sworn,”  said  the  examining 
barrister,  “  have  the  kindness  to  look  at  this 
watch  ?” 

Mr.  James  Masters  did  so,  and  identified 
it  as  belonging  to  bis  brother,  and  worn  by 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

“  Should  you  be  able,  Mr.  Aldous,”  con¬ 
tinued  counsel,  “  to  recognize  the  person  who 
pawned  the  watch  ?” 


“  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,” 
said  the  pretended  Aldous,  “  although  it  was 
just  between  the  lights  when  the  man,  a 
middle-aged,  stoutish  person,  came  to  my 
shop ;  as  be  not  only  had  a  peculiar  cast  in 
his  eyes,  but  that  once  or  twice,  when  a 
handkerchief  which  he  held  to  his  face — I 
suppose  in  consequence  of  toothache — slipped 
aside,  I  noticed  a  large,  bright  red  stain, 
either  from  scrofula  or  a  natural  mark,  across 
his  lower  jaw.” 

As  this  audaciously-accurate  description  of 
Blundell  left  the  witness’s  lips,  every  eye  in 
court  was  turned  upon  that  astounded  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  the  javelin  -  men  drew  back  with 
instinctive  aversion  from  in  front  of  him,  and 
be,  as  if  impelled  by  a  sympathetic  horror  of 
himself,  shrieked  out,  “  That’s  me !  he  means 
mel  O  God  !”  “That  is  the  man,”  promptly 
broke  in  the  pawnbroker ;  “  I  should  know 
him  amongst  a  million.”  This  was  too  much 
for  Blundell ;  he  strove  to  gasp  out  a  fierce 
denial,  but  strong  emotion  choked  his  utter¬ 
ance,  and  he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  from  which 
he  did  not  recover  for  some  hours,  then  to 
find  himself  in  close  custody  upon  suspicion 
of  being  the  assassin  of  Robert  Masters  ! 

The  proceedings  in  court  need  not  be 
further  detailed  :  the  prosecution  had,  of 
course,  irretrievably  broken  down,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  formally  acquit 
the  prisoner,  who  was  at  once  discharged, 

;  and  the  crowded  court  was  immediately 
cleared  of  the  excited  auditory,  numerous 
groups  of  whom  remained  for  long  after¬ 
wards  in  the  streets,  eagerly  canvassing  the 
strange  issllfe  of  the  trial.  As  Richard 
Penson  left  the  court,  a  scrap  of  paper  was 
slipped  into  his  hand,upon  which  was  scrawled 
in  pencil,  and  in  a  disguised  hand,  “Thanks — 
a  thousand  thanks — but  no  harm  must  come 

to  poor  ^ - .  You  shall  hear  from  me  in 

a  few  days  at  Liverpool. — J - .” 

As  soon  as  Blundell  could  collect  his 
scattered  thoughts  and  advise  with  a  lawyer, 
there  was  found  to  be  no  difficulty  in  estab¬ 
lishing  an  alibi,  that  on  the  day  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  pawning,  he  was  in  his  own  home  at 
Bedstone,  and  he  was  conditionally  liberated. 
Inquiries  were  next  set  on  foot  respecting 
Mr.  Aldous,  and  as  no  such  person  could 
found,  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy  by  which 
justice  had  been  defeated,  gptidually  disclosed 
itself.  An  effort  was  also  made  to  arrest 
Penson,  the  prisoner’s  attorney,  but  as  he 
had  previously  disappeared  from  Liverpool, 
and  it  was  reported  sailed  for  America  with 
Judith  Morton,  the  pursuit  was  abandoned. 
This  information  was  completely  erroneous : 
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Jodilh  Morton  had  indeed  embarked  for 
Ameiica,  but  it  was  with  her  husband, 
Charles  Harpur,  to  whom  she  had  been 
privately  married  three  weeks  previous  to 
the  death  of  Robert  Masters,  the  wedding 
having  been  intendedly  kept  secret  for  a  time, 
partly  on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  the 
bride's  father — who,  by-the-bye,  died  in  poor 
circumstances — and  partly  because  of  some 
family  reason  of  Harpur’s.  This  intelligence 
reached  Penson  at  Liverpool,  in  a  Tetter 
dated  London,  about  a  week  subsequent  to 
the  trial,  containing  many  apologies,  another 
.£50  note,  and  signed  “  Judith  Harpur!” 


I  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  any  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wretched,  vagabond  life,  led 
by  Penson,  from  the  moment  of  his  depart¬ 
ure  from  Liverpool  till  1  met  him  in 
Holborn — till  his  death,  in  fact, — for  he  was 
utterly  irreclaimable, — which  was  not  long 
delayed,  and  took  place  in  the  infirmary  of  a 
city  workhouse.  He,  at  all  events,  though 
not  reached  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  paid  the 
full  penalty  of  biv  offence.  Whether  the 
same  might  be  said  of  Judith  Morton,  I 
know  not,  Penson  never  having  heard  either 
of  her  or  Harpur  since  they  left  England  for 
the  States. 


From  ika  FsTorita. 

ROMANCE  AND  REALITY. 


Tub  passion  which  manifests  itself  with 
most  intensity,  and  which  exercises  the  most 
potent  influence  over  the  life  of  mao,  is  Love. 
Other  passions,  such  as  hatred,  anger,  hope, 
revenge,  fear,  joy,  despair,  or  ambition,  may 
at  times  do.iiinate  over  the  soul,  and  bear 
along  with  resistless  energy  all  considerations 
of  prudence  or  interest.  But  none  of  these 
are  for  a  moment,  either  in  power,  extent,  or 
duration,  comparable  to  Love.  Love  is  the 
most  universal,  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
most  enduring.  All  people  may,  at  certain 
short  periods  of  their  lives,  be  subject  to  the 
strong  influences  of  hatred,  fear,  or  revenge ; 
but  love,  like  nature’s  sunlight,  is  the  most 
diffusive,  the  most  magical,  and  the  most 
lasting.  Neither  is  there  any  feeling  which 
reigns  from  time  to  time  over  the  soul’s  in¬ 
terests  and  fate,  so  mysterious  in  its  originat¬ 
ing  impulses,  so  inexplicable  in  its  entrances 
and  its  exits,  so  romantic  in  its  manifestations 
and  results,  or  so  prodigal  in  its  joys  or  sor¬ 
rows.  This  sometimes  tender,  and  sometimes 
terrible  passion,  has  taken  the  diadem  from 
kings  and  queens,  and  put  diadems  on  the 
heM*>  of  those  of  humble  birth.  It  has  not 
only  been  the  means  of  revolutionizing  the 
human  heart,  but  sometimes  of  changing  the 
VOL.  XXXL  NO.  in. 


character  and  m)difying  the  condition  of 
kingdoms.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  master  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  soul.  And  by  virtue  of  its 
strength,  it  oftentimes  harnesses  other  pas¬ 
sions  to  its  triumphal  car,  and  exercises  de¬ 
spotic  sway.  It  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
may  frequently  be  said  as  not  properly  to  be 
in  the  soul,  but  the  soul  to  be  in  it,  acting  in 
subordination  to  its  influence,  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  its  purposes.  But  we  will  not 
expand  on  the  nature  and  history  of  Love 
on  this  occasion,  interesting  as  it  might  be  to 
the  reader,  but  pass  to  that  which  will,  per¬ 
haps,  prove  still  more  interesting.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  incidents,  illustrative  of  the  character 
and  career  of  Love  as  it  has  thrilled  through 
the  life  of  a  few  individuals,  will  give  the 
reader  the  best  idea  of  the  queen  of  passions : 

SDIUALU8  AMD  LUCRBTIA. 

Eurialus,  the  young  and  handsome  conn 
of  Augusta,  while  attending  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  at  Sienna,  fell  passionately  in  love 
with,  a  young  lady  in  that  city,  called  Lucre- 
tia,  who  for 'her  virtues  and  transcendent 
beauty  was  the  object  of  admiration  and  the 
theme  of  song.  Eurialus  no  sooner  saw  Lu- 
cretia  than  he  fell  rapturously  in  love  with 
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her,  and  she  with  him.  But  lore,  so  mntnal, 
so  pure,  and  so  complete,  was  almost  too 
good  a  thing  for  earth,  where 

“The  course  of  true  lore  never  does  run  smooih.” 


her  worst  fears  were  con6nBed ;  for,  on  look¬ 
ing  from  her  tower,  she  saw  the  dead  body 
of  her  lorer  cast  on  the  shore  by  the  cruel 
waters.  Unable  to  outlive  so  great  a  loss, 
she  cast  herself  headlong  from  the  tower  into 
the  sea,  and  there  perished.  This  tragic 
incident  in  the  lives  of  Leander  and  Hero 
brings  to  our  remembrance  one  equally  sad, 
in  the  history  of 

FTRAMrS  AND  THI8BK. 

Pyramus,  a  young  soldier  of  Babylon, 
having  contracted  a  love  with  Thisbe,  the 
daughter  of  one  who  lived  next  door  to  bis 
father’s  house,  experienced  immense  annoy¬ 
ance  from  the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way 
by  his  parents.  The  lady,  who  returned  love 
for  love,  had  to  encounter  a  similar  obstacle. 
The  young  lovers  were  so  closely  guarded 
that  they  were  not  allowed  even  to  speak. 
But  Pyramus,  having  ascertained  that  This- 
be’s  room  was  only  separated  from  his  own 
by  a  wall,  found  means  to  make  a  hole 
through  it,  and  thus  held  frequent  conversa¬ 
tions  with  her.  At  last  they  agreed  to  meet 
together  under  a  mulberry  tree,  in  a  certain 
place  without  the  city.  Thisbe  arrived  first’ 
at  the  appointed  spot,  but  being  terrified  by 
a  lioness  that  passed,  she  fied  into  a  cave 
near  by,  and  in  her  flight  lost  her  veil,  which 
the  lioness  tumbled  about  with  her  blood¬ 
stained  paws,  and  left  it.  Soon  after,  Pyra¬ 
mus  came,  and  instead  of  finding  Thisbe,  saw 
her  veil  tom  and  stained  with  blood.  He 
immediately  concluded  that  she  was  tom  to 
pieces  by  some  wild  beast,  and  in  a  fit  of 
despair  stabbed  himself  with  his  own  sword 
under  the  mulberry  tree.  When  Thisbe 
thought  the  lioness  was  gone,  she  came  from 
her  hiding-place,  but  finding  Pyramus  slain, 
she  fell  upon  the  same  sword  over  his  bleed¬ 
ing  body,  and  expired. 

CAPTAIN  COUCt’s  HEART. 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  years  since, 
there  lived  in  France  a  gallant  gentleman  of 
ancient  extraction,  and  governor  of  Coucy 
Castle,  which  is  still  standing,  and  in  good 
repair.  Captain  Coney  became  enamored 
with  a  young  gentlewoman,  and  wished  to 
make  her  his  wife.  There  was  reciprocal 
alSection,  which,  no  doubt,  would  soon  hate 
ripened  into  connubial  felicity,  had  not  the 
parents  of  the  young  lady  interfered.  They, 
aseertmning  the  existence  of  the  passion,  by 
I  way  of  preventing  its  legitimate  growth, 
I  shuffled  op  a  for^d  match  between  their 
I  daughter  and  a  M.  Fayel,  who  was  heir  to 
I  a  large  estate.  Hereupon  Captain  Coucy 


Their  fervent  passion  for  each  other  was 
soon  disturbed,  as  the  emperor  announced 
his  intention  to  remove  his  court  to  Rome, 
and  Eurialus  was  obliged  to  leave  his  lady 
behind  him.  Soon  after  the  painful  separa¬ 
tion,  Lucretia,  unable  to  endure  his  absence, 
died  of  grief.  Eurialus,  hearing  of  her  un¬ 
timely  decease,  and’thinking  that  life  would 
be  insupportable  without  her  presence,  re¬ 
solved  to  follow  her  to  the  tomb  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  death.  But  the  prayers  and  entreaties 
of  his  friends  constrained  him  ;  and  their  con- 
»  solations  reconciled  him,  to  some  extent,  to 
his  fate.  But  from  the  time  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  his  Lucretia,  Ke  was  never  known  to 
smile* 

Meander  and  hero. 

Leander,  a  young  gentleman  of  Abydos, 
meeting  Hero,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
virgin  of  Sestos,  yielded  to  the  spiritual  in¬ 
stincts  of  bis  nature  by  loving  her.  These 
towns,  though  not  far  from  each  other,  were 
separated  by  the  Hellespont.  But  a  greater 
obstacle  than  a  narrow  sea  divided  the 
lovers — the  disapproval  of  their  parents.  But 
love,  which  sometimes  levels  mountains  and 
bridges  over  seas,  was  to  be  daunted  neither 
by  tumbling  waves  nor  paternal  frowns.  And 
to  feast  in  the  light  of  his  lady’s  eyes,  and 
listen  to  the  music  of  her  voice,  Leander 
occasionally  swam  at  night-time  across  the 
Hellespont,  whilst  Hero  held  a  torch  from  a 
tower  to  direct  him  in  his  course.  This 
practice  was  persevered  in  for  a  considerable 
time ;  but,  at  length,  on  one  stormy  night, 
Leander’s  adventurous  spirit  induced  him  to 
measure  his  strength  with  the  troubled 
waves,  when  “discretion  would  have  been 
the  better  part  of  valor.”  As  usual,  he 
plunged  into  the  sea,  and  made  towards  the 
waving  torch.  But  bis  heroic  heart  and  en¬ 
ergetic  arm  were  not  equal  to  the  buffeting 
billows.  Mastered  by  their  superior  power, 
be  sank  to  rise  no  more  alive.  Hero,  alter¬ 
nately  swayed  by  hope  and  despair — hope 
that  be  had  not  ventured  to  cross  on  such  a 
night,  or,  if  be  had,  agonised  with  grief  at  bis 
loss — remained  for  hours  with  the  lighted 
beacon  in  her  hand.  The  following  morning 


*  Would  not  Eorialn^  aftnr  the  dsalh  of  Lnoro- 
liB,  be  a  good  snbjeet  fat  the  painter  or  ecnlptort 
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quitted  France  in  almost  broken-hearted 
sadness,  and  plunged  into  the  war  then  wag¬ 
ing  between  Turkey  and  Hungary.  While 
fighting  he  received  a  fatal  wound  near 
Buda.  Being  carried  to  the  hospital,  be  lan¬ 
guished  four  days ;  but  a  little  before  his 
death  he  spoke  to  an  old  servant,  of  whose 
fidelity  and  truth  he  had  ample  experience, 
and  told  him  he  had  important  business  for  him 
to  perform,  and  which  be  conjured  him  with 
his  expiring  breath  to  accomplish.  It  was, 
that  after  his  death  he  should  cause  bis 
body  to  be  opened,  have  his  heart  laken  out 
and  put  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  baked  to 
a  powder;  then  to  put  the  powder  in  a 
handsome  box,  with  a  bracelet  he  had  worn 
about  bis  left  wrist,  which  was  made  of 
Madame  Fayel’s  hair,  together  with  a  note 
which  he  had  written  with  his  own  blood. 
And  after  he  had  performed  the  rites  of 
burial,  to  proceed  to  France  with  all  possible 
speed,  and  deliver  the  box  into  Madame 
Fayel’s  hands.  The  old  servant  did  as  his 
master  commanded  him.  When  he  arrived 
at  M.  Fayel’s  house,  he  suddenly  met  M. 
Fayel  himself,  in  company  with  his  servant, 
irho,  remembering  him  to  be  one  of  Captain 
Coucy’s  men,  wanted  to  know  his  business, 
and,  finding  that  he  faltered,  searched  him, 
and  found  on  him  the  said  box,  with  the  note 
which  told  of  its  contents.  The  hearer  was 
then  dismissed  with  menaces.  M.  Fayel 
proceeded  to  his  house,  sent  for  his  cook, 
and  delivered  to  him  the  powder,  and 
charged  him  to  make  a  well  relished  dish 
with  it,  without  wasting  any,  as  it  was  a  very 
costly  thing.  He  then  commanded  the  cook 
to  bring  in  the  dish  himself  after  the  last 
course  at  s^per.  The  cook  acting  accord¬ 
ingly,  M.  F^ayel  commenced  a  serious  dis¬ 
course  with  his  wife  on  the  state  of  her 
health.  He  said,  ever  since  they  were  mar¬ 
ried,  he  observed  she  was  always  melan¬ 
choly,  and  be  feared  she  was  inclining  to 
consumption,  and  therefore  he  had  provided 
a  very  precious  ingredient,  which  he  was 
quite  sure  would  cure  her ;  and  he,  for  that 
reason,  induced  her  to  eat  the  whole.  She 
afterwards  entreated  him  to  tell  her  what 
the  valuable  ingredient  was,  whereupon  he 
told  her  that  she  had  eaten  Coucy  t  hearty 
and  so  drew  the  box  from  his  pocket,  and 
showed  her  the  note  and  the  bracelet.  After 
the  first  deep  sigh,  she  exclaimed  with  joy, 
**  That  is  a  precious  ingredient  indeed.  It  is 
so  precious,  that  it  is  a  pity  to  eat  any  thing 
after  it.”  She  retired  to  rest,  and  in  the 
morning  was  fotlnd  dead.  This  sad  story, 
which  evidences  the  cruelty  of  one  man  and 


the  romantic  love  of  another,  is  painted  in 
Coucy’s  Castle,  and  there  remains  fresh  to 
this  day.  < 

Having  furnished  several  historical  in¬ 
stances  of  the  power  of  love  when  it  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  the  human  heart,  and  in  which  life 
itself  was  considered  of  secondary  import¬ 
ance,  we  will  turn  to  a  more  pleasant  part  of 
the  subject,  and  furnish  a  few  eventful  inci¬ 
dents  which  terminated  in  the  happiness  of 
the  interested  parties.  The  first  is  that  of 

EQUIARDCS  AND  THB  DACOHTER  OF  CHARLB- 
MAONB. 

Equiardus  was  secretary  of  state  to  the 
great  Charlemagne.  He  was  ambitious  in 
his  state  policy  and  in  his  love.  Being  fre¬ 
quently  brought  into  contact  with  the  em¬ 
peror  at  his  court,  he  waa  piivileged  to  sit  at 
the  same  table  as  the  royal  family.  The 
secretary  not  only  aspired  to  please  his  au¬ 
gust  master,  but  to  win  •  the  heart  of  one  of 
his  daughters.  The  lady  was  not  unobser¬ 
vant  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Secretary,  and 
in  no  manner  discouraged  his  love  and  bis 
ambition.  At  last  a  legitimate  familiarity 
was  established  between  them ;  they  liked 
each  other’s  presence  and  cultivated  each 
other’s  smiles.  The  emperor  with  his  pierc¬ 
ing  eye  had  long  seen  the  progress  of  events 
and  the  probable  result ;  and  Equiardus, 
being  a  brave  and  sagacious  man,  who  bad 
carved  his  way  to  bis  present  proud  position 
by  his  own  talents  and  virtue,  found  no  im¬ 
pediment  even  in  his  master.  The  plot  ri¬ 
pened  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  secretary 
and  daughter  were  occasionally  left  alone 
without  exciting  sui'prise  or  envy.  But  it  so 
happened,  on  a  winter’s  night,  that  Equiar¬ 
dus  was  left  alone  in  the  apartment  of  the 
princess,  and,  no  doubt  captivated  by  her 
charms,  he  forgot  the  hours  as  they  flew  on 
blissful  wings,  and  remained  longer  than 
courtly  etiquette  would  have  sanctioned. 
On  leaving,  he  found  that  snow  had  fallen, 
and  that  he  could  not  retire  to  his  own  apart¬ 
ment  without  leaving  traces  of  his  footsteps, 
which  might  lead  to  his  betrayal  and  dis¬ 
missal.  The  lady  was  equally  interested  in 
the  matter,  for  her  own  reputation  might  be 
compromised  if  any  footprints  but  her  own 
were  found  near  her  door.  But  her  magna¬ 
nimity  was  equal  to  her  love.  She  proposed 
to  undertake  the  unqueenly  office  of  carrying 
her  lover  on  her  shoulders  some  way  to  hit 
own  apartments.  Elquiardns  at  first  remon¬ 
strated,  but  his  own  fears  and  the  lady’s 
entreaties  overcame  bis  scruples ;  she  there¬ 
upon  took  him  upon  her  shoulders  and  car- 
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ried  him  right  bravely  to  the  bottom  of  the 
court,  without  permittiug  his  feet  to  leave  a 
single  impression  in  the  snow. 

ft  so  happened  that  Charlemagne,  whose 
ambitious  projects  and  herculean  labors  fre¬ 
quently  consumed  his  nights  as  well  as  his 
days,  had  not  retired  to  rest  at  the  time ; 
and  hearing  a  slight  noise,  he  lifted  his  cur¬ 
tain,  and  perceived  the  romantic  freak,  at 
which  he  scarcely  knew  whether  to  laugh  or 
to  feel  angry.  He  however  said  nothing. 
The  next  day,  in  a  great  assembly  of  lords 
and  in  the  presence  of  Equiardus  and  his 
daughter,  the  emperor  asked,  what  amount 
of  punishment  that  man  deserved  who  treat- 
’  ed  his  daughter  as  if  she  were  a  mule,  and 
made  her  carry  him  on  her  shoulders  through 
the  cold  and  snow  at  night-time.  Every  one 
gave  his  opinion  that  such  a  man  deserved 
DBXTH.  The  princess  and  secretary,  know¬ 
ing  the  emperor  referred  to  them,  changed 
color,  thinking  that  nothing  remained  to  them 
but  to  be  flayed  alive.  But  the  emperor, 
looking  on  his  secretary  with  an  unruffled 
brow,  said,  “  Equiardus,  loving  as  thou  dost 
the  princess,  my  daughter,  thou  oughtest, 
after  knowing  that  her  heart  was  thine,  to 
have  come  to  her  father,  the  disposer  of  her 
liberty,  and  asked  his  consent  for  her  hand. 
Though  thou  art,  for  thy  temerity,  worthy  of 
death,  thou  art  also,  by  thy  mental  and 
moral  excellences,  worthy  of  two  lives  ;  take 
therefore  the  princess  in  marriage,  fear  God, 
and  love  one  another.” 

Another  anecdote,  equally  interesting  and 
equally  happy  in  its  results,  is  that  of 

GLEICHKN,  THE  GKHMAN  COUNT.  ' 

When  a  holy  zeal  to  drive  the  infidels 
from  Palestine  had  seized  all  Europe,  and 
pious  knights,  bearing  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  repaired  in  crowds  to  the  East,  Glei- 
chen,  a  German  count,  left  his  native  land, 
and  with  his  friends  and  countrymen  went  to 
Asia.  Without  describing  his  great  and  he¬ 
roic  achievements  there,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  the  most  valorous  knights  of  Christen¬ 
dom  admired  bis  courage  and  sang  in  his 

{)raise.  But  it  fell  to  Gleichen’s  unhappy 
ot  to  be  made  a  prisoner,  and  to  be  sold  to 
a  Saracen  of  distinction,  who  intrusted  his 
garden  to  Glei^en’s  superintendence. 

The  unfortunate  count,  who  a  short  time 
before  was  inspired  with  a  religious  fana¬ 
ticism,  and  testified  his  heroism  by  noble 
deeds,  was  now  employed  in  watering  lilies, 
violets,  and  bluebells.  The  hero  long  en¬ 
dured  captivity,  but  all  his  sighs  and  vows 
would  have  been  ineflectual,  and  no  doubt 


he,  like  many  of  his  brother  warriors,  would 
have  died  in  bondage,  had  not  a  fair  Saracen, 
his  master’s  lovely  daughter,  begun  to  re¬ 
gard  him  with  looks  of  tender  aflection. 
Often,  concealed  beneath  the  veil  of  night, 
did  she  listen  to  his  melancholy  songs,  and 
though  incapable  of  being  inspired  with 
their  force  and  meaning,  she  could  drink  de¬ 
light  from  his  pathetic  voice.  Often  did  she 
see  him  weep  while  praying,  and  her  beau¬ 
teous  eyes  would  likewise  be  suffused  with 
tears.  Modesty,  the  peculiar  virtue  of  the 
female  heart,  long  prevented  her  from  evincing 
her  affection,  or  intimating  in  any  manner 
bow  deeply  she  sympathized  in  his  sorrows. 

At  length  the  spark  kindled  into  a  flame, 
modesty  gradually  yielded  its  power  to  cour¬ 
age,  and  by  degrees  her  fervent  love  was 
declared  to  the  count.  Her  innocence,  her 
blooming  beauty,  and  the  idea  that  by  her 
means  he  might  be  enabled  to  obtain  his  li¬ 
berty — all  combined  to  produce  a  powerful 
impression  on  bis  mind,  and  to  induce  him  to 
forget,  for  a  moment,  his  wife,  who  had  fora 
long  time  heard  nothing  of  him.  The  count, 
however,  in  a  conversation  with  the  beautiful 
virgin,  told  her  he  was  married,  and  that  his* 
wife  was  probably  at  that  moment  sighing 
away  her  soul  on  account  of  his  absence. 
“That  is  no  argument,”  replied  the  young 
lady  ;  “  the  custom  of  the  Turks  allows  one 
man  several  wives.”  Subdued  by  her  beauty, 
her  purity,  and  her  pathos,  the  count  pledged 
his  love  to  the  fair  Saracen,  provided  she 
would  agree  to  leave  her  father  and  native 
land,  and  fly  with  him  to  Europe.  This 
provision  was  unnecessary,  as  she  had  al¬ 
ready  forgotten  her  father,  her  friends,  and 
her  country,  in  her  all-absorbing  love  for  him. 
After  the  requisite  arrangements  were  made, 
she  obtained  a  key,  opened  a  private 
door,  and  fled  with  the  count.  The  silence 
of  night,  which  covered  them  with  her  sable 
and  protecting  mantle,  favored  their  flight. 
Having  got  on  board  a  vessel,  they  soon  ar¬ 
rived  happily  at  Venice.  The  count  there 
met  one  of  his  men,  who  had  been  sent  on 
an  expedition  of  inquiry  after  him.  The 
man  told  him  that  his  wife  and  children  were 
quite  well.  Whereupon  the  count  despatch¬ 
ed  the  servant  to  Germany,  to  carry  the  glad 
tidings  of  his  release,  and  hastened  person¬ 
ally  with  the  Saracen  to  Rome.  Having  in¬ 
genuously  related  his  romantic  history,  the 
means  of  his  escape,  and  what  he  wanted, 
the  Pope  granted  him  a  solemn  dispensation 
to  keep  his  two  wives,  "^bey  left  Rome, 
and  after  much  anxiety  they  got  safely  to 
Germany. 
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On  the  count’s  arriral,  his  vassals  joyfully 
greeted  him  as  their  master,  whom  they  had 
given  up  as  slab  or  lost,  and  regarded  with 
much  curiosity  his  lady  companion,  whose 
countenance  was  concealed  beneath  a  veil. 
On  entering  the  castle,  the  countess  rushed 
into  his  arms.  “  My  dearest  wife,”  said  he, 
“  for  my  deliverance,  and  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  me,  you  have  to  thank  this  lady,  who 
for  my  sake  has  left  her  home  and  father- 
land.”  The  count  covered  his  streaming 
eyes  with  his  hands.  The  beautiful  Saracen 
dropped  her  veil,  and  throwing  herself  at  the 
feet  of  the  countess,  exclaimed.  “  I  am  thy 
vassal.”  “  Thou  art  my  sister,”  replied  the 
countess,  raising  and  embracing  her  ;  “  my 
husband  shall  be  thy  husbanu.  We  will 
equally  share  his  heart,  as  we  equally  de¬ 
serve  It.” 

The  count’s  habitation  was  ever  afterwards 
the  abode  of  peace  and  happiness,  and  he, 
with  his  faithful  wives,  were,  after  death, 
buried  in  the  same  grave,  in  the  Benedictine 
Church  at  Egfurth,  in  Thuringia.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  marble  monument  was  afterwards  erect¬ 
ed  over  their  tomb,  in  which  the  count  is  re¬ 
presented  as  placed  between  bis  two  wives. 
The  S  tracen,  who  had  no  children,  is  adorn¬ 
ed  with  a  crown ;  and  the  feet  of  the  count¬ 
ess  are  encircled  with  her  children.  The 
tomb  and  monument  are  still  shown  to  the 
incmisitive  traveller. 

The  relation  of  this  curious  circumstance 
brings  to  our  mind  another,  which  took  place 
several  hundred  years  after.  It  refers  to 

Lamartine’s  mother. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  father  of  Lamar¬ 
tine,  the  great  living  French  poet  and  orator, 
to  be  mixed  up  with  the  first  French  revolu¬ 
tion.  During  that  stormy  period  he,  with  a 
great  number  of  his  compatriots,  were  im¬ 
mured  in  prison  at  Ma^on.  He  was  not 
there  long  before  his  wife,  with  her  child, 
took  lodgings  opposite  the  window  of  the 
cell  which  enclosed  the  republican.  She 
soon  drew  his  attention  to  herself  and  his 
child,  which,  though  he  could  not  speak  to 
her  for  fear  of  the  sentinel,  reconciled  him 
in  some  measure  to  his  captivity,  and  lessen¬ 
ed  the  burden  of  bis  woes.  “  My  mother,” 
says  Lamartine,  "carried  me  every  day  in 
her  arms  to  the  garret  window,  showed  me 
to  my  father,  gave  me  nourishment  before 
him,  made  me  stretch  out  my  little  hands 
towards  the  bars  of  his  prison,  then,  pressing 
my  forehead  to  her  breast,  she  almost  de¬ 
voured  me  with  kisses  in  the  sight  of  the 
prisoner,  and  seemed  thus  to  waft  him  men¬ 


tally  all  the  caresses  which  she  lavished  on 
me.” 

At  last  she  hit  on  the  happy  expedient  of 
conveying  him  letters  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  She  procured  a  bow  and  some  arrows, 
and  tying  a  letter  to  a  thread,  she  shot  the 
arrow,  to  which  was  attached  the  other  end 
of  the  thread,  into  the  window  of  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  cell.  In  this  way  she  sent  him  pens, 
ink,  and  paper,  lie  then,  by  the  same  in¬ 
genious  expedient,  sent  love-letters  to  her. 
Thus  the  separated  husband  and  wife  were 
enabled  to  correspond,  to  cheer  each  other’s 
hopes,  and  sustain  each  other  in  their  mis¬ 
fortunes.  This  was  all  done  at  night-time, 
when  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  the  sentinels 
remained  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  me¬ 
dium  of  communication.  Success  having 
inspired  courage,  the  lady,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  arrow  and  thread,  afterwards 
conveyed  a  file  to  the  captive,  with  which 
he  silently  filed  through  one  of  the  bars  of 
his  prison,  and  then  restored  it  to  its  place. 
On  the  next  evening,  when  there  was  no 
moonlight,  a  stout  cord  was  fastened  to  the 
thread  and  transmitted  to  the  prisoner.  The 
rope  was  firmly  fastened  on  the  one  end  to  a 
beam  in  the  garret  of  the  lady,  and  the  other 
end  to  the  bars  of  the  cell ;  then,  summoning 
up  all  his  courage,  the  prisoner  glided  along 
the  rope,  above  the  heads  of  the  sentinels ; 
he  crossed  the  street,  and  found  himself  in 
the  arms  of  his  wife  and  beside  the  cradle  of 
his  child.  Such  an  adventure  required  the 
hero’s  courage  and  the  philosopher’s  caution, 
and  none  but  those  who  were  personally 
interested  in  it  can  ever  imagine  the  feelings 
which  must  have  agitated  their  hearts !  From 
time  to  time,  when  the  night  was  dark,  the 
knotted  cord  would  glide  from  window  to 
window,  and  the  prisoner  would  pass  from 
knot  to  knot,  and  enjoy  delightful  hours  of 
converse  with  her  whom  he  loved  best  on 
earth. 

We  will  conclude  the  present  paper  on  the 
potency  of  love,  by  giving  one  more  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  history 
never  recorded  nor  song  enshrined  any  thing 
more  romantic  than  the  life  of 

SOLARIO,  THE  ITALIAN  PAINTER. 

Solario  de  Antonio  was  originally  a  gipsy, 
or  wandering  tinker,  and  it  was  in  this  cha¬ 
racter  he  first  made  his  appearance,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  Naples. 
He  was  then  in  the  habit  of  going  from  street 
to  street  and  from  house  to  house  in  way  of 
his  peculiar  craft.  While  in  that  city,  he  by 
^  chance  got  some  jobs  to  do  in  the  bouse  of 
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Colantonio  del  Fiere,  a  distinguished  painter. 
This  painter  had  a  beautiful  daughter  ;  the 
young  lady  was  seen  by  Solario,  who  at  hrst 
sight  fell  in  love  with  her.  The  tinker, 
though  of  humble  origin  and  pursuing  a  me¬ 
nial  calling,  carried  with  him  a  warm  heart 
and  a  bold,  enthusiastic  mind.  This  was 
evinced  by  his  taking  the  courageous  step  of 
going  to  Colantonio  and  actually  asking  him 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
His  application  was  treated  with  ridicule  by 
Colantonio,  who,  by  way  of  extinguishing  the 
poor  gipsy’s  hopes,  told  him  that  he  meant 
to  bestow  his  daughter  only  upon  some  one 
who  was  as  good  a  painter  as  himself.  “  Then 
will  you  accept  of  me,”  said  Solario,  “for 
your  son-in-law,  if  after  a  certain  time  I 
should  presentjnyself  with  that  qualihcation  ? 
Will  you  give  me  ten  years  to  learn  to  paint, 
and  so  to  entitle  myself  to  the  hand  of  your 
daughter  ?”  The  painter,  thinking  he  was 
not  hazarding  much  by  agreeing  to  such  a 
proposal,  and  wishing  to  get  rid  of  the  im¬ 
petuous  importunities  of  the  tinker,  which 
were  becoming  rather  alarming,  acceded  to 
Solario’s  request,  on  condition  that  he  left 
Naples,  and  did  not  show  his  face  for  that 
number  of  years.  The  agreement  having 
been  ratihed  by  respectable  witnesses,  one 
of  whom  was  a  princess,  the  reigning  king’s 
sister,  who  perhaps  joined  in  the  affair  for 
the  fun  of  it,  Solario  left  Naples  for  Rome, 
but  no  one  there  would  encourage  him  in  his 
pursuit  of  art  and  love  under  difficulties. 
Hearing  of  Lippo  Dalmasi,  a  painter  of  Bo¬ 
logna,  he  repaired  thither.  Lippo  also  at¬ 
tempted  to  discourage  him ;  but  not  to  be 
baffled  with  difficulties  or  deterred  by  ridi¬ 
cule,  he  pressed  his  application  so  persever- 
ingly,  employing  even  tears  to  aid  his  en¬ 
treaties,  that  the  reluctant  painter  was  at 
last  induced  to  admit  him  as  a  pupil.  But 
all  difficulties  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  He 
was  poor,  and  to  supply  his  necessities  he 
would  frequently  go  to  the  neighboring  vil¬ 
lages  in  his  profession  of  tinker,  and  return 
with  unquenched  ardor  to  the  performance  of 
the  higher  duties  of  the  artist.  His  applica¬ 
tion  was  as  unceasing  as  his  progress  was  un¬ 
questionable.  He  had  not  been  with  Lippo 
long  before  his  master  and  fellow-students 
saw  that  he  had  within  him  the  germs  of 
genius,  and  sufficient  industry  and  enthusiasm 
to  ultimately  insure  success ;  and  those  who 
at  6r8t  laughed  at  him  for  his  adventurous 
love  now  encouraged  him  to  persevere  with 
unceasing  activity  in  the  great  work  to  which 
he  had  luckily  committ^  himself.  He  re¬ 


mained  six  or  seven  years  with  Lippo,  and 
then  left  Bologna  to  visit  the  other  great  cities 
of  Italy,  with  a  view  to  improve  himself  in 
his  art  by  studying  the  vari9as  styles  of  the 
great  masters.  He  spent  three  years  in  this 
way,  during  which  time  he  visited  Florence, 
Ferrara,  Venice,  and  Rome.  By  this  time 
he  had  become  deeply  penetrated  with  a  love 
of  his  art,  and  wherever  he  went  he  felt  more 
inspired ;  for  Italy  in  that  age  was  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  presence  of  Genius,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  its  cities  was  redolent  with 
incense  offered  at  the  shrine  of  the  Beautiful. 
After  an  absence  of  nine  years  and  some 
months,  Solario  returned  to  Naples  as  a 
stranger,  but  with  letters  of  introduction  to 
some  of  the  distinguished  families  of  that 
city.  He  brought  with  him  a  Madonna  and 
Child  of  his  own  drawing,  and  presented  it  to 
his  former  patroness,  the  princess,  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  interval  had  become  queen.  Ascer¬ 
taining  that  he  had  painted  the  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture,  she  sat  to  him  for  her  portrait,  which 
Solario  painted  with  exactitude  and  finish. 
When  her  Majesty  had  expressed  her  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  picture,  Solario  threw  himself 
at  her  feet,  and  asked  her  if  she  did  not  re¬ 
collect  the  wandering  gipsy  who,  ten  years 
before,  had  the  honor  of  being  admitted  to 
her  presence,  and  in  whose  fortune  she  had 
then  been  pleased  to  take  an  interest.  The 
queen,  after  closely  observing  him,  and  call¬ 
ing  memory  to  her  assistance,  saw  that  he  was 
indeed  the  very  man.  She  immediately  sent 
for  Colantonio,  and  asked  him  his  opinion  of 
her  newly-painted  portrait.  The  old  artist 
extolled  it  l^yond  measure.  On  her  Majesty 
asking  him  whether  he  would  not  prefer  giv¬ 
ing  his  daughter  to  one  who  could  so  paint, 
than  wait  any  longer  for  the  return  of  the 
gipsy,  of  whom  for  so  long  a  time  he  had 
beard  nothing,  too  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  being  released  from  his  engagement,  the 
Neapolitan  painter  eagerly  expressed  his  as¬ 
sent  to  the  proposal.  Solario  was  then  called 
from  behind  the  curtain,  where  he  had  been 
listening  to  the  whole  of  the  conversation, 
and  was  introduced  to  Colantonio  by  the 
queen  as  he  who  bad  been  the  gipsyi  but 
who,  by  his  matchless  industry,  and  un¬ 
quenchable  love  of  art  and  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  daughter,  had  heroically  smitten  down 
difficulties,  and  realized  his  magnificent  dream 
by  becoming  a  great  painter.  Colantonio, 
struck  with  astonishment,  saw  before  him 
the  very  face  and  form  which  had  so  earnestly 
asked  for  his  daughter’s  hand  ten  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  overcome  by  bis  feelings,  he  fell 
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on  the  neck  of  the  transformed  tinker,  and 
kissed  him,  and  said,  that  if  his  ancestry  did 
not  deserve  his  daughter,  his  art  did. 

Solario  in  the  full  flush  of  triumph  was 
introduced  to  the  lady  towards  whom  his 
heart  had  so  long  aspired,  and  whose  happi¬ 


ness  it  was  his  high  ambition  to  promote. 
They  soon  went,  she  in  her  beauty  and  he  in 
his  pride,  to  the  altar,  and  there  mutually 
pledged  themselves  to  a  union  which  had 
been  so  nobly  struggled  for  and  so  worthily 
won. 


From  Chamber*’  Bdi*b*rsh  Joarnal. 
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That  “  the  laughing  sage  of  France,”  as 
Wordsworth  calls  him,  could  be  guilty  of 
contemptible  shifts  and  pitiful  insincerities,  in 
his  private  dealings  as  a  man  with  men,  is  an 
established  fact.  Perhaps  a  more  characteris¬ 
tic  illustration  of  this  can  hardly  be  taken  than 
the  history  of  his  feud  with  the  President  de 
Brosses,  which  has  recently  been  narrated  in 
some  detail  by  a  distinguished  French  author. 
The  memory  of  the  president  might  to  this 
hour  be  suffering — as  until  very  lately  it  hag 
suffered  —  under  the  odious  imputations 
charged  upon  him,  with  matchless  effrontery, 
by  the  imbittered  patriarch  of  Femey,  had 
not  the  publication  of  the  maligned  man’s 
correspondence  set  the  matter  in  quite  another 
light;  amply  showing,  that  if  charges  of 
calumny  and  falsehood  were  valid  in  the  case 
at  issue,  it  is  to  Voltaire,  dot  to  De  Brosses, 
that  they  fatally  apply.  Let  us  take  a  hasty 
review  of  the  dispute,  so  instructive,  as  re¬ 
vealing  what  manner  of  man  was  the  chief 
disputant— one  all 

Fire  and  fickleness ;  a  child. 

Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind 
A  wit  as  various — gay,  gra^,  sage,  or  wild — 
Who  multiplied  himself  among  mankind. 

The  Proteus  of  their  talents.* 

When  Voltaire  returned  from  his  sojourn 
with  Frederick  the  Great,  he  conceived  a 
whim  for  securing  three  or  four  distinct  homes 
of  bis  own,  in  which  he  might  play  the  great 
man,  and  affect  the  aristocrat  to  the  top  of 
his  bent ;  ’for,  despite  of  all  his  pretensions, 
an  aristocrat  he  was  by  temper  and  tendency : 
be  was,  indeed,  what  Bancroft  the  American 
historian  calls  him,  ”  the  spoiled  child  of 
society,”  who  sunned  himself  in  its  light,  and 


dazzled  it  by  concentrating  its  rays ;  who 
was  its  idol,  and  courted  its  idolatry  ;  and 
who,  far  from  breaking  with  authority,  loved 
the  people  as  little  as  he  loved  the  Sorbonne 
priestho^.  “The  complaisant  courtier  of 
sovereigns  and  ministers,  he  could  even  stand 
and  wait  for  smiles  at  the  toilet  of  the  French 
king’s  mistress,  or  prostrate  himself  in  flattery 
before  the  Semiramis  of  the  north :  willing 
to  shut  his  eyes  on  the  sorrows  of  the  masses, 
if  the  great  would  but  favor  men  of  letters.”* 
His  intercourse  with  Old  Fritz,  however,  had 
disgusted  him  for  some  time  to  come  with 
royalty  and  courtiership,  and  he  would  now 
fain  be  king  on  his  own  account,  in  three  or 
four  petty  domains  on  the  borders  of  F ranee, 
where  he  might  feel  and  show  that  he  was 
monarK:h  of  all  he  surveyed,  and  that  his 
right  there  was  none  to  dispute.  The 
Delicei,  near  Geneva,  was  one  of  those  petty 
palaces ;  another  was  Ferney  ;  a  third  was 
Tourney,  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Franche- 
Comte,  which  he  purchased  of  the  President 
de  Brosses. 

The  worthy  president  was  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing,  ability,  and  character,  whose  personal 
exertions  had  early  raised  him  to  that  dignified 
office  in  the  Parliament  of  Burgundy,his  native 
province.  His  reputation  as  a  magistrate 
was  high,  nor  was  his  literary  career  other 
than  notable.  His  Letters  from  Italy  abound 
with  evidences  of  aesthetic  discernment  and 
cultivated  taste,  and  made  some  noise  in  their 
day;  his  treatise  on  Fetish  Worship  is  still 
admired  for  its  philosophical  tone ;  and  his 
Principles  of  Etymology,  <fec.,  is  said  to  be 
ingenious  and  instructive.  It  was  in  1758 

*  History  of  the  American  Rnolntion,  voL  U. 
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that  Voltaire,  then  in  his  sixty- fourth  year, 
made  overtures  with  the  president  with  a 
view  to  purchase  Tourney.  He  did  so  in 
words  savoring  of  an  assumption  of  the 
whimsical,  and  as  though  the  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase  were  a  mere  fancy,  a  pet  crotchet, 
which  De  Brosses  ought  to  humor  on  very 
easy  terms.  De  Brosses,  however,  was  a 
precise  man  of  business,  and  answered 
Voltaire’s  propositions  with  scrupulous  exacti¬ 
tude,  point  by  point,  though  not  without  re¬ 
lieving  his  reply  with  touches  of  wit  and 
pleasantry.  Voltaire  disliked  this  matter-of- 
falct  method ;  he  hesitated,  retracted,  mis¬ 
understood,  and,  by  an  affectation  of  care¬ 
lessness,  misrepresented  the  purport  of  the 
original  negotiation.  De  Brosses  was  straight¬ 
forward  and  consistent  throughout,  while  his 
slippery  neighbor  was  trying  the  game  of 
fast  and  loose,  to  drive  a  good  bargain — the 
while  he  was  writing ;  “  I  am  old  and  feeble, 
you  know,  and  am  well  aware  what  a  bad 
bargain  I  make.”  After  considerable  dally¬ 
ing,  the  two  came  to  an  agreement,  and 
Voltaire  was  accepted  as  proprietor  for  life 
of  the  chateau  and  lands  of  Tourney,  with 
all  the  seignorial  rights  and  privileges  thereto 
appertaining.  In  the  pride  of  his  heart,  he 
signed  his  letters,  at  this  time,  Voltaire, 
Comte  de  Tourney.  There  were  two  cur6s 
whom  he  secured  in  the  sale,  and  over  whom 
he  delighted  to  play  the  great  man — “gird¬ 
ing”  at  them,  and  ordering  them  about,  as  the 
fit  took  hina.  He  built  a  little  theatre,  and 
had  comedies  performed  there,  to  spite  his 
neighbors  the  Genevese.  In  short,  he  was 
now  his  own  master,  and  desired  to  give  the 
world  assurance  of  the  fact.  “  Does  any  one 
ask  me  what  I  am  about,  in  my  country-seat 
here  ?  I  tell  him,  I  reign  ;  and  add.  Great 
is  my  pity  for  slaves.”  The  old  gentleman 
had  evidently  got  new  vigor  by  his  passage  of 
the  grand  climacteric.  He  would  be  Comte 
de  Tourney  in  something  more  than  name. 

When  the  settlement  of  the  estate  was 
drawn  up,  it  was  stipulate  that  the  new 
proprietor,  as  enjoying  Tourney  for  life — and 
that  life  in  its  seventh  decade — should  justly 
and  fairly  keep  the  grounds  in  order,  deal 
kindly  by  the  trees,  and  abstain  from  large 
alterations  in  the  matter  of  “  landscape 
gardening.”  Sec.  Hardly  bad  Voltaire  taken 
possession,  however,  before  he  began  teasing 
the  president  in  all  sorts  of  ways  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  A  long  series  of  correspondence  com¬ 
menced,  curiously  indicative  of  the  fidgety, 
vexatious  temper  of  the  potent  seigneur.  He 
is  constantly  expressing  his  fears  that  he  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  contract,  and 


[March, 

using  all  kinds  of  device  to  squeeze  out  a 
further  “  consideration”  from  De  Brosses. 
The  latter,  on  one  occasion,  with  gentlemanly 
dignity,  writes  thus :  “We  have  negotiated 
as  men  of  honor  and  men  of  the  world,  not 
as  pettifogging  attorneys  or  quibbling  ap¬ 
prentices  of  the  law.  You,  for  your  part, 
are  incapable  of  using  your  new  possession 
otherwise  than  you  would  a  patrimonial  in¬ 
heritance” — an  implicit  reproach,  or  warning, 
conveyed  in  courteous  irony,  but  little  calcu¬ 
lated  to  appease  or  restrain  the  restless  pro¬ 
prietor.  Voltaire  is  not  to  be  pacified  by 
smooth  sentences  with  a  sting  in  their  tail. 
He  keeps  writing  letter  after  letter  of  queru¬ 
lous  matter.  “  I  read  and  re-read  your  con¬ 
tract,”  he  says,  ‘‘  and  the  oftener  1  re-read  it, 
the  more  plainly  1  see  that  you  have  acted 
the  conqueror  in  dictating  the  law  to  me ;” 
and  he  expres.ses  his  determination  to  follow 
his  own  fancy  in  pulling  down  and  building 
up,  in  planting  and  transplanting,  in  “  chop¬ 
ping  and  changing.”  But  the  president  has 
agents  in  the  vicinity,  who  are  a  check  on 
his  tenant’s  vagaries  in  this  respect^  Then 
it  becomes  Voltaire’s  object  to  buy  the  pro¬ 
perty  out  and  out — and  the  tiresome  system  of 
his  old  tactics  is  renewed — all  is  misconstruc¬ 
tion,  equivocation,  and  vacillating  delay.  But 
he  is  careful  throughout  to  represent  himself  as 
a  generous,  self- forgetting  victim,  an  amiable 
dupe  in  the  clutches  of  overreaching  greed. 
On  his  own  showing,  you  would  take  him 
for  a  mere  innocent,  a  guileless,  simple  soul, 
wholly  unsophisticated,  utterly  unversed  in 
the  by-ways  and  tortuous  trickeries  of  a  wily 
world — an  unsuspecting,  single-eyed  crea¬ 
ture,  unfit  for  such  a  generation  of  serpents, 
and  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  at  every  turn  : 
whereas  it  is  the  world- wide  fashion  to 
admire  this  Comte  de  Tourney  as  being  him¬ 
self  wise  and  wary  as  the  serpent — though 
his  chief  admirers  have  yet  to  learn  that  m 
was  harmless  as  the  dove. 

A  new  topic  of  complaint  on  bis  part 
brought  his  diflference  with  the  president  to 
a  crisis.  There  was  at  Tourney  a  peasant 
named  Charles  Baudy,  with  whom  De  Brosses 
had  had  transactions  in  the  sale  of  the  timber 
on  bis  estate — Baudy  being,  in  fact,  a  d^ler 
in  wood.  In  chatting  with  De  Brosses  on 
one  occasion,  it  happened  that  Voltaire  bad 
complained  of  wanting  firewood,  ^nd  the 
president  thereupon  mentioned  this  Baudy 
as  a  proper  person  to  apply  to,  atnd  under¬ 
took  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject,  on 
Voltaire’s  behalf.  Baudy  accordingly  sent  a 
supply,  and  with  it  a  bill  for  the  amount,  of 
fourteen  loads,  duly  charged  on  Voltaire. 
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When  the  wood  was  burnt,  Voltaire  some-  I  he  distorted  facts,  falsified  them  to  suit  his 
how  saw  good  to  decline  paying  Baudy,  and  |  case,  and  lied  with  that  e^se  to  which  practice 
to  assume  that  De  Brosses,  if  anybody,  was  had  now  habituated  him.  To  hear  him,  you 
the  debtor — the  wood  to  be  regarded  as  a  would  conclude  that  he  was  dragged  into  the 
present.  'Nothing  could  equal  the  obstinacy  contest  in  spite  of  his  utmost  resistance.” 
with  which  Voltaire  held  out  in  this  matter,  From  invective  against  De  Brosses,  he  pro- 
unless  it  were  the  artful  unfairness  with  which  ceeded  to  menace.  “  Let  him  tremble  !  he 
he  mixed  up  other  supposed  grievances  with  must  now  be  worse  than  ridiculed  !  he  must 
it.  De  Brosses  wrote  in  reply  politely  but  be  disgraced." 

with  firmness.  Voltaire  then,  “according  to  Meanwhile,  the  president  retained  his  calm 
his  wont,”  as  Sainle-Beuve  remarks,  tried  to  dignity  of  bearing.  “  Call  to  mind.  Sir,”  he 
merge  the  firewood  squabble  in  a  question  of  wrote  to  his  accuser,  “  the  advice  I  have 
larger  import,  which  might  seem  to  interest  formerly  given  you  in  conversation,  when,  in 
the  human  race  itself.  “  The  question.  Sir,”  relating  to  me  the  cross  accidents  of  your 
he  writes  from  Ferney,  “  is  no  longer  about  life,  you  added  that  your  character  was  ‘in- 
Charles  Baudy  and  four  loads  of  firewood,”  solent  by  nature.’  I  have  given  you  my 
[observe — for  it  is  characteristic,  alas !  of  the  friendship.  That  I  have  not  withdrawn  it  is 
man — how  he  slides  from  fourteen  to  four,  proved  by  the  counsel  I  now  proffer  to  you 
with  a  coolness  worthy  of  Falstaif ;]  “  the  — never  to  write  during  these  times  of  men- 
question  concerns  the  public  interest — it  con-  tal  alienation,  in  order  that  you  may  not  have 
cerns  the  vengeance  of  bloodshed,  the  punish-  cause,  in  lucid  hours,  to  blush  for  what  you 
ment  of  a  man  whom  you  protect,  the  crime  have  penned  in  a  fit  of  delirium.”  And  after 
of  a  cure  who  is  the  scourge  of  the  province —  a  summing-up  of  the  real  state  of  their  ori- 
it  concerns  sacrilege  added  to  assassination.”  ginal  transactions,  the  president  continues  : 

Now  the  affair  of  the  curd  thus  dragged  "  I  am  truly  and  most  cordially  desirous  of 
into  the  dispute  was  simply  this  :  the  curd  of  your  long  continuing  to  enjoy  your  estate, 
the  village  of  Moens  had  incited  the  villagers  |  and  would  fain  see  you  remain  for  thirty 
under  his  pastorate  to  bestow  a  sound  thrash-  i  years  to  come  to  adorn  your  age ;  for,  not¬ 
ing  on  a  young  rake  of  the  locality,  whose  I  withstanding  your  failings,  you  will  always 
excesses  were  unblushing  enough,  the  priest  j  be  a  very  great  man.  ...  in  jour  writings, 
thought,  to  merit  summary  ca.stigation.  The  I  I  only  wish  you  could  infuse  into  your  heart 
curd  was,  it  would  seem,  akin  to  the  whip-  .  half  a  quarter  of  the  ethics  and  philosophy 
bearing  Irish  priests  still  extant,  and  loved  to  |  which  they  contain.”  As  to  the  firewood 
uphold  discipline  in  his  flock.  But  V’oltaire  I  dispdte,  and  Voltaire’s  desire  of  arbitration, 
resolved  on  making  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  I  De  Brosses  goes  on  to  say,  that  really  he  has 
such  a  monster.  In  a  letter  to  D’Alembert.  !  nothing  to  do  in  the  case  ;  that  the  question 
the  great  Encyclopedist,  of  this  date,  he  '  of  debt  is  simply  between  Voltaire  and 
says :  “At  present,  I  am  intent  on  getting  a  I  Charles  Baudy ;  that  the  premier  president 
priest  sent  to  the  galleys.”  De  Brosses  re-  of  the  parliament,  and  all  the  members  ap- 
monstratcd  with  his  angry  correspondent  for  pealed  to  by  Voltaire,  are  of  the  same  opi- 
bis  “  extra-judicial”  declamation  about  the  nion ;  and  that,  indeed,  they  cannot  help 
curb,  and  recurring  to  the  wretched  fagots,  shrugging  their  shoulders  at  seeing  so 
declared  that  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  wealthy  and  illustrious  a  man  tormenting 
thing  as  a  present  of  fourteen  loads  of  wood,  himself  so  strangely  about  paying  a  peasant 
unless  it  were  to  a  convent  of  Capuchins,  two  hundred  and  eighty  livies  for  firewood. 
This  comparison  of  Voltaire  to  a  convent  of  And  then,  having  gravely  reproved  him  for 
Capuchins,  at  ihe  moment  of  his  striving  with  certain  malicious  insinuations  affecting  his 
might  and  main  to  despatch  a  priest  to  the  judicial  character,  De  Brosses  concludes  by 
galleys,  must  have  made  the  fire  of  his  wrath  wishing  him  ment  tana  in  corpore  tano. 
seven  times  hotter.  It  did  so  ;  for  from  that  j  In  course  of  time,  the  clamor  of  the  strife 
instant  he  gave  way  to  those  paroxysms  of  -  was  hushed,  but  not  forgotten.  Years  passed 
rage  to  which  he  was  subject.  “  He  wrote  on;  and  Voltaire,  tired  of  Tourney,  became 
to  all  his  friends  who  were  members  of  the  the  “  patriarch  of  Ferney.”  It  is  now 
Burgundian  Parliament,  to  solicit  their  judg-  1770;  there  have  arisen  numerous  vacancies, 
ment  in  the  litigation  between  their  president  ■  through  death,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Acad4mie, 
and  himself.  In  the  statement  which  he  and  candidates  for  the  much-coveted  honors 
forwarded,  and  into  which  he  introduced  a  abound,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Very  nstu- 
medley  of  contradictory  and  irrelevant  matter,  ^  rally,  the  President  De  Brosses,  a  litttrateur 
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of  high  repute,  thinks  of  presenting  himself 
as  successor  to  the  lately-deceased  President 
H^nitult. 

Now  then  is  the  time  for  VolUure.  During 
these  last  years,  he  and  D’Alembert  have 
been  drawn  closer  and  closer  together  in 
their  philosophic  alliance.  As  soon  as  he 
hears,  therefore,  of  the  scheme  of  De  Brosses, 
be  writes  to  D’Alembert  in  Paris — reminding 
him  that  the  president  had  in  past  times  held 
aloof  from  the  “  philosophers,”  and  had  re¬ 
fused  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  their  “  unholy 
alliance,”  and  bidding  him  retaliate  by 
stringent  efforts  to  keep  such  a  man  out  of 
the  Acad^mie.  D’Alembert,  in  his  reply,  is 
apprehensire  that  the  president’s  friends  in 
the  Acad4mie  muster  strong,  and  may  win 
the  day.  Very  well ;  they  must  be  detached 
from  him,  and  set  against  him,  at  any  cost. 
In  this  correspondence  between  the  twin 
conspirators,  De  Brosses  is  never  spoken  of 
but  as  the  “stupid”  president,  the  “snuffling” 
president,  the  “snuffling  little  persecutor,” 
the  “rascal  of  a  president,”  Ac.  Voltaire 
writes  letter  after  letter  to  influential  acade¬ 
micians,  to  further  his  crooked  purposes,  and 
he  authorizes  D’Alembert  to  say  whatever 
he  likes  against  De  Brosses — giving  him 
carte-blanche  to  fulminate  against  him  what¬ 
ever  artillery  the  magazine  of  anathemas  will 
supply.  “  1  pass  the  Rubicon,”  he  says, 
“  in  my  pursuit  of  that  snuffling  informer  and 
persecutor;  and  I  protest  that  I  sl\pll  be 
forced  to  resign  my  place  in  the  Academic  if 
they  give  him  one.  I  have  so  short  a  time 
to  live,  that  war  ought  not  to  frighten  me.” 
The  bellicose  veteran  was,  in  fact,  on  the 
verge  of  fourscore.  And  the  maxim  of  his 
senile  Epicureanism  appears  to  have  been: 
Let  us  bite  and  fight,  for  to-morrow  we  die ! 

How  fierce  had  been  his  exultation  could 
he  have  infected  all  his  countrymen  with  the 
same  virus  of  rancor  against  De  Brosses ! 
Would  literary  France  but  echo  his. cries  of 
vengeance,  there  would  have  been  sweetest 
music  to  his  ears  in  a  loud 

Protracted  yelling,  like  the  noise  of  wolves 

Howling  in  troops  along  the  Bothnic  main. 
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Voltmre  did  not  succeed  in  exciting  the 
ulse  of  the  public  to  this  degree  of  bad 
lood-heat ;  but  he  did  succeed  in  defeating 
the  president’s  pretensions  to  a  place  in  the 
Acad^mie.  The  four  vacant  places  were 
assigned  to  a  bishop,  an  historian,  a  prince, 
and  an  abb6.  The  “  President  de  Brosses,” 
says  the  Causeur  of  the  French  Moniteur — 
to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the 
outlines  of  this  sketch — “  was  to  be  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  Academic  Fran^aise,  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  proper  to  decline  making 
Voltaire  a  present  of  fourteen  loads  of  fire¬ 
wood,  supplied  by  Charles  Baudy.” 

It  should  be  added,  that  five  years  later, 
when  De  Brosses  was  premier  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  Voltaire,  hav¬ 
ing  occasion  to  write  to  him,  was  pleased  to 
remark :  “  For  my  part,  at  my  age,  I  have 
no  care  to  die  otherwise  than  in  your  good 
graces.” 

Insincerity  was,  let  us  say^  in  conclusion, 
one  of  the  capital  sins  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  In  a  systematic  disregard  to  truth, 
Voltaire’s  principles  and  practice  were  on  a 
par.  He  could  have  no  sympathy  with 
Emerson’s  averment,  that  every  violation  of 
truth  is  not  only  a  stab  at  the  health  of  hu¬ 
man  society,  but  a  sort  of  suicide  in  the  liar ; 
and  that  on  the  most  profitable  lie,  the  course 
of  events  presently  lays  a  destructive  tax. 
George  Herbert  says : 

Dare  to  be  true.  Nothing  can  need  a  lie : 

A  fault  which  needs  it  most,  grows  two  thereby. 

But  what  says  the  patriarch  of  Femey  ? 
Writing  to  Thieriot,  he  says:  “Lying  is  a 
vice  only  when  it  is  mischievous ;  when  use¬ 
ful,  it  is  a  virtue  of  the  first  class.”  This 
was  said  in  reference  to  a  work  which  he  was 
anxious  to  disavow ;  and  he  bade  bis  friends, 
who  knew  it  to  be  his,  deny  the  fact  out¬ 
right,  and  go  on  lying  {mentez,  mes  amis, 
mentez)  till  his  end  was  gained.  Calumny  is 
only  another  aspect  of  untruth  ;  and  in  the 
management  of  these  and  similar  weapons, 
Voltaire  certainly  showed  himself  a  proficient 
in  the  fracas  with  De  Brosses.  “  ’Tis  true 
’tis  pity,  pity  ’tis  ’tis  true.” 
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SINGULAR  DEATHS  OF  REMARKABLE  INDIVIDUALS. 


The  number  of  learned  men  who  have  died 
of  grief  U  considerable.  Tribolo,  a  Floren¬ 
tine  engineer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  died  of 
grief  (and  of  a  disease,  adds  Michaud’s  Bio- 
graphie)  at  having  occasioned  certain  inun¬ 
dations  in  the  Tuscan  States.  Yigilus,  a 
German  jurist,  died  in  1577,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  on  account  of  the  ingratitude 
of  a  certain  prince  whom  he  served.  Sir 
John  Cheke,  an  eminent  English  statesman 
and  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  died  in 
the  year  1557,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his 
age,  in  consequence,  it  is  affirmed,  of  having 
been  compelled  by  Queen  Mary  and  her 
ministers,  through  fear  of  death,  to  renounce 
the  Protestant  faith;  the  famous  French 
visionary  of  the  twelfth  century,  Amaury, 
who  maintained  the  eternity  of  matter,  and 
that  religion  had  three  epochs,  agreeable  to 
the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  died  in  the 
same  way,  through  having  been  compelled  to 
deny  his  doctrine ;  and  a  certain  Lami,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  ended  his  days  through 
grief,  in  his  seventy-6fth  year,  because  a 
youth  whom  he  had  converted  from  heresy 
bad  fallen  back  into  his  former  sinful  state. 

Sibouyah,  an  Arabian  grammarian  of  the 
eighth  century,  died,  they  say,  of  grief  be¬ 
cause,  in  a  discussion  which  he  bad  with  an¬ 
other  scholar  of  the  time,  the  Caliph  Haroun 
A1  Raschid  did  not  coincide  with  him  in  his 
opinion  on  a  certain  grammatical  point.  The 
Spanish  theologian  Valentia  showed  himself, 
by  all  accounts,  quite  as  susceptible;  he  died 
in  the  year  1598,  at  the  age  of  6fty-two,  be¬ 
cause  the  Pope  reproached  him  for  having 
falsihed  a  passage  of  St.  Augustine.  The 
French  historian,  Avrigny,  bom  at  Caen  in 
the  year  1675,  died  of  grief  when  sixty-six 
years  of  age,  on  account  of  some  changes 
which  Lallemet,  the  printer,  had  made  in  his 
works.  The  Italian  philosopher,  Rhodigidus, 
who  was  stated  to  have  died  of  grief  in  1525, 
because  Francis  I.  had  been  made  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  was  seventy-6ve  years 
of  age ;  and  the  physician  Fabricius,  whose 
death  in  1807  was  attributed  to  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  had  reached 
the  respectable  age  of  seventy. 

Several  persons  in  France,  it  is  said,  died 


of  grief,  in  consequence  of  the  assassination 
of  Henri  Quatre.  The  memoirs  of  the  time 
cite,  among  others,  the  celebrated  partisan 
chief  De  Vic. 

Ouillanme  Duprat,  Bishop  of  Clermont, 
died  from  a  less  serious  cause ;  the  chagrin 
which  caused  his  death  was  attributed  to  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  compelled  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  his  cathedral  to  cut  off 
his  beard.  The  circumstance  is  thus  related 
by  the  chronicles  of  the  time :  “  Guillaume 
Duprat,  son  of  the  Chancellor  Duprat — the 
same  who  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  built  the  famous  Jesuit  College 
at  Paris — possessed  the  most  beautiful  beard 
that,  up  to  bis  time,  bad  ever  been  seen  in 
France.  Having  presented  himself  on  Easter 
day  at  his  cathedral,  to  assist  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  divine  service,  he  found  three  canons 
awaiting  his  arrival :  the  dean  held  in  his 
hand  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  razor ;  another 
bore  a  copy  of  the  statutes  of  the  chapter, 
wherein  it  was  stated  that,  in  order  to  enter 
the  choir,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  beard 
shaved,  (barbit  rasis ;)  and  the  third  pointed 
out  to  the  bishop  the  spot  wherein  these  fear¬ 
ful  commands  were  inscribed.  As  the  dean 
was  preparing  to  commence  operations  on  the 
beard  of  the  prelate,  the  latter  took  to  flight 
in  dismay,  exclaiming,  “Spare  my  beard, 
and  I  will  renounce  the  bishopric!”  But  the 
pitiless  dean  continuing  the  pursuit,  razor  in 
hand,  all  that  was  left  for  the  bishop  was  to 
seek  safety  in  his  Ch&teau  of  Beaure^rd. 
Eventually,  however,  he  ceded  to  the  rigor¬ 
ous  canons  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  mortifi* 
cation  consequent  on  the  loss  of  his  beard 
threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  be  finally 
died.  The  following  epigram  was  made  on 
the  occasion : 

"  De  ce  pr^Iat  tell  fut  le  sort, 

Que  sa  barbe  causa  sa  mort” 

Castillo,  a  Spanish  painter  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six,  from  having  recognized  his  own  inferi¬ 
ority  to  Murillo ;  the  Westphalian  painter 
Sir  Peter  Lely  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two 
from  jealousy  at  the  success  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller ;  the  famous  composer  Corelli  took 
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to  his  bed  and  died  because  Scarlatti  had  told 
him  that  he  was  deceived  upon  the  value  of 
a  note;  the  French  architect  Anthony  Le- 
pautre,  first  architect  of  Louis  XIV.,  died  in 
consequence  of  the  preference  shown  by  his 
royal  master  for  Mansart ;  finally,  the  Ita¬ 
lian  writer  Fonteguerri  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one,  in  the  year  1735,  because  an  ap¬ 
pointment  which  had  been  promised  to  him 
was  given  to  another. 

The  German  painter  Kloosterman,  bom  in 
1656,  and  Le  Pays,  a  French  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  celebrated  from  the 
criticisms  of  Boileau,  died — the  first  we  are 
uncertain  at  what  age,  the  second  at  the  age 
of  fifty-four — from  grief  caused  by  the  loss 
of  their  fortunes ;  Schidone  died  from  a  si¬ 
milar  cause  at  the  age  of  forty-five ;  and 
Peter  Breughel,  the  Flemish  painter,  ^tter 
known  as  Old  Breughel,  also  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eight,  on  account  of  having  lost  his 
daughter’s  marriage  portion. 

Alessandro  Guidi,  sumamed  the  Italian 
Pindar,  while  proceeding  to  Castel  Gandolfo 
to  present  to  Pope  Clement  XL  the  beauti¬ 
fully-illuminated  copy  of  the  six  homilies  of 
the  pontiff,  which  he  had  turned  into  verse, 
discovered  on  his  way  a  typographical  error, 
which  filled  him  with  such  grief  that,  on 
reaching  Frascati,  he  was  seized  with  apo¬ 
plexy,  and  expired  some  hours  afterwards, 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1712. 

We  may  add  to  these  names  those  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Xiraenes,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty 
through  grief  caused  by  his  disgrace  ;  of 
the  poet  and  historian  Sarrazin,  who  died  in 
his  fifty  first  year,  because  his  patron,  the 
Prince  di  Conti,  struck  him  one  day  with 
the  tongs ;  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  who 
died  at  the  end  of  a  month  of  the  chagrin 
occasioned  by  his  having  received  a  blow 
from  Sciarra  Colonna,  in  presence  of  Noga- 
'ret,  ambassador  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of 
France ;  and  of  the  Compte  de  Vauban, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  sixty,  because  he 
was  unable  to  pay  homage  to  the  Bourbons 
in  1814. 

A  long  list  might  be  made  of  celebrated 
men  whose  lives  have  been  consumed  more 
or  less  quickly  by  domestic  chagrins.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  we  hear  of  very 
few  individuals  who,  like  the  painter  and 
mechanician  Compte,  have  died  of  grief  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  their  wives. 

To  the  deaths  caused  by  grief  we  will  here 
oppose  the  following,  occasioned  by  exces¬ 
sive  joy.  Valerius  Maximus  relates  that  a 
certain  consul,  by  name  Juventius  Thalma, 
colleague  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  having  sub¬ 


dued  Corsica,  was  engaged  in  offering  a  sac¬ 
rifice  when  he  received  a  message,  announc¬ 
ing  that  the  Senate  had  decreed  in  his  honor 
a  public  thanksgiving  to  the  gods ;  he  scan¬ 
ned  the  missive  with  an  eager  eye,  and  the 
next  moment  fell  lifeless  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar. 

“  Sophocles,”  remarks  the  same  writer 
farther  on,  having  already  attained  to  ex¬ 
treme  old  age,  had  rend,  at  a  public  con¬ 
course,  a  new  tragedy,  and  he  awaited  for  a 
length  of  time  with  the  utmost  uneasiness 
the  result  of  the  suffrages  of  the  judges, 
whose  opinions  were  divided  ;  at  length  he 
carried  the  day  by  a  single  voice ;  and  the 
joy  which  this  circumstance  caused  him  was 
the  occasion  of  his  death.” 

The  noble  Tuscan  Tomaso  Baroncelli, 
having  set  out  from  his  villa — now  the  Pog- 
gio  Imperiale — to  meet  Cosmo,  on  his  return 
from  Rome,  was  so  ravished  with  joy  on 
learning  that  the  Pope  had  conferred  on  his 
master  the  title  of  Grand  Duke,  that  he 
sank  down  and  expired  on  the  instant. 

We  will  now  subjoin  a  few  cases  of  death 
caused  by  fear. 

The  first  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  I., 
was  sleeping  one  day  in  an  arm-chair,  when 
his  wife,  Louisa  of  Mecklenburgh,  who  bad 
fallen  into  a  state  of  hopeless  insanity,  hav¬ 
ing  escaped  from  her  keepers,  succeeded  in 
making  her  way  to  the  private  apartments, 
and,  after  wounding  herself  in  her  efforts  to 
break  through  a  glass  door,  cast  herself  upon 
her  husband  in  a  state  of  furious  delirium. 
The  King,  from  whom  her  malady  had  been 
kept  carefully  concealed,  was  so  horrified  at 
the  aspect  of  this  woman,  covered  with 
blood,  and  clad  only  in  some  linen  garments, 
that  he  imagined  ‘he  saw  before  him  the 
White  Lady,  whose  apparition,  according  to 
an  ancient  tradition,  invariably  announced 
the  death  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bran¬ 
denburg!).  He  was  at  that  instant  seized 
with  a  violent  fever,  of  which  he  died  six 
weeks  afterwards,  aged  fifty-six. 

The  death  of  the  Dutch  painter,  Pente- 
man,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  an  extraordinary  circumstance. 
Being  engaged  upon  a  picture  in  which  were 
represented  several  death’s  heads,  skeletons, 
and  other  objects  fitted  to  inspire  in  the 
heart  of  the  beholder  a  contempt  for  the 
amusements  and  vanities  of  the  age,  he,  in 
order  to  have  the  benefit  of  studying  these 
objects  from  nature,  was  accustomed  to  re¬ 
pair  to  an  anatomical  cabinet  which  served 
him  for  a  studio.  One  sultry  day,  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  drawing  from  the  melancholy  relics 
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of  mortality  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
he  was  overcome  with  drowsiness,  and,  after 
several  fruitless  efforts  to  continue  bis  work, 
ceded  at  length  to  the  power  of  sleep.  He 
had  slept  but  a  short  time  when  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  awaked  by  an  extraordinary  noise; 
what  was  his  horror  on  looking  up,  when  he 
beheld  the  skulls  and  bones  around  him  agi¬ 
tated  by  an  extraordinary  and  apparently 
supernatural  movement,  and  the  skeletons 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  clashing  violently 
together  1  Seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  Pen- 
teman  rushed  in  terror  from  the  room,  cast 
himself  headlong  from  the  staircase  window, 
and  fell  into  the  street  half  dead.  On  re¬ 
covering  his  senses,  he  learned  that  the  spec¬ 
tacle  which  had  so  terrified  him  arose  from 
natural  causes,  having  been  occasioned  by  an 


earthquake.  But  the  shock  received  by  his  j 

nervous  syktem  was  so  great  that  be  never  i 

rallied,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  j 

The  French  Marshal,  De  Montrevel, 

“whose  whole  soul,”  according  to  St.  Simon, 

“  was  but  ambition  and  lucre,  without  hav¬ 
ing  ever  been  able  to  distinguish  bis  right  j 

hand  from  his  left,  but  concealing  his  uni-  i 

versal  ignorance  with  an  audacity  which  fa¬ 
vor,  fashion,  and  birth  protected,”  was  so 
superstitious,  that  one  day  at  a  public  dinner,  { 

a  salt-cellar  having  been  accidentally  upset 
in  his  lap,  he  was  seized  with  such  terror 
at  this  untoward  occurrence,  that  he  rose  i 

from  his  seat  exclaiming,  that  he  was  a  dead  I 

man.  In  fact,  no  sooner  had  he  got  home 
than  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  died  a  ' 

few  days  afterwards,  in  the  year  lIlS.  i 
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The  principal  new  publications  of  the  last  month  I 
as  noticed  in  the  literarj  periodicals,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

The  author  of  “The  Roman,"  known  by  the  awk¬ 
ward  anonym  of  Syndey  Yendys,  has  published 
a  new  poem,  entitled  “  Balder,”  of  which  great  ex¬ 
pectations  were  indulged.  It  seems  to  have  disap¬ 
pointed  the  critics.  The  lAterary  Gazette  gives  it 
ap  unmerciful  scoring:  “lu  all  the  annals  of  liter¬ 
ature,  never  was  a  poem  known  on  which  such  a 
stupendous  structure  of  words  was  reared  upon  such 
an  infinitesimally  minute  amount  of  incident  And 
when  the  utterly  monstrous  character  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  themselves  is  considered,  the  outrage  on  the 
reader’s  patience  becomes  more  than  ever  intoler¬ 
able.  They  are  an  ofienee  to  nature,  and  truth,  and 
common  sense.  What  |)oet  ever  left  an  echo  on 
the  ear  of  Time,  who  filled  his  p*^*  with  turgid 
proclamations  of  bis  own  genius  f  Did  Shakspeare 
cover  reams  with  eulogiums  on  himself,  and  intima¬ 
tions  of  the  wonderful  plays  that  he  was  to  write  f 
or  Milton  waste  bis  days  in  dreams  of  bis  own  in¬ 
fluence  upon  after  agesl  •They  did  the  work  God 
gave  them  to  do,  because  their  souls  were  full  of 
that,  and  that  only ;  and  they  left  to  posterity  the 
judgment  of  themselves  and  it.  A  man  who  spends 
his  days  in  measuring  his  own  capacity  has  very 
surely  but  a  small  capacity  to  measure ;  and  so  it 
roves  with  BeUdtr.  Take  him  at  his  own  estimate, 
e  is  fit  to  cope  with  the  immortals;  test  him  by 
the  products  of  his  genius,  and  he  is  the  veriest 
swaggerer.  His  ideas  are  obeeure,  overlaid  with 
big  words  and  forced  imagery,  and  his  moral  per¬ 
ceptions  so  blunted,  that  if  carried  into  practice  they 
would  lodge  their  owner  in  Newgate.”  And  so  on. 


History  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Hungary 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  Reformation  to  1860; 
with  Reference  also  to  Transylvania.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Craig,  D.  I).,  Hamburg.  With  an 
Introduction  by  i.  U.  Merle  d’Aubign6,  D.  D.,  of 
Geneva. — The  Church  of  Scotland  some  years  ago 
established  missions  and  schools  among  the  Jews  in 
Pesth  and  other  stations  on  the  Danube.  This  was 
done  in  consequence  of  what  was  observed  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Keith  and  the  members  of  the  deputation  • 
sent  from  Scotland  to  inquire  concerning  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere. 
Through  the  Pesth  mission  communications  were 
opened  up  between  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
Hungary  and  of  Scotland,  which  in  doctrine  and 
constitution,  as  well  as  in  their  past  history,  present 
many  points  of  remarkable  resemblance.  Although 
enfeebled  by  outward  persecution  and  by  internal 
corruptions,  the  Hungarian  Church  still  is  nomi- 
'  nally  of  large  extent,  and  in  its  Presbyterian  polity 
contains  the  organization  best  fitted  for  recovering 
internal  vigor  and  outward  activity.  The  military 
despotism,  guided  by  the  Jesuits,  now  prevailing  in 
the  Austrian  empire,  has  for  a  time  checked  the 
ecclesiastical  and  educational  movements  which 
were  going  hand-in-hand  with  the  political  progress 
of  Hungary  before  the  war.  But  this  check  can 
only  be  temporary,  and  there  is  every  hope  for  the 
future.  Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting  to  have  the 
history  now  present^  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Hungary. 

The  Eastern  War  has  given  occasion  for  quite  a 
number  of  works  on  that  subject:  among  them  we 
notice — 

The  Russians  of  the  South.  By  Shirley  Brooks. 
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Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Turks  in  its  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Christianity.  By  the  Author  of  **11008  and 
Gain.”  , 

Speculations  on  the  Eastern.  Question.  By  a 
Soldier. 

Another  Note  on  the  Turkish  Question. 

Hungary,  Past  and  Present:  the  chief  Periods  in 
its  History  from  the  Magyar  Conquest  to  the  present 
Hme.  By  Emeric  SaaM,  late  i^cretary  under  the 
Hungarian  National  Goyemment  of  1849. 

Captain  Slade’s  (Mucharer  Pacha)  Cruise  in  the 
Black  Sea  with  the  Capitan  Pacha. 

Travels  in  Turkey.  By  Captain  Adolphus  Slade, 
Admiral  in  the  Turkish  Fleet. 

Campaigning  in  Kaffirland.  By  Captain  King. 

Mount  Letumon ;  by  Colonel  Churchill. 

Travels  in  Bolivia ;  with  a  Tour  across  the  Pam¬ 
pas  to  Buenos  Ayree.  By  L.  Hugh  De  Bouelli,  of 
her  Britannic  Majesty’s  L^ation. 

Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Major-General 
&r  W.  Nott,  G.C.B.,  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Luck¬ 
now.  Edit^  by  J.  H.  Stocqueler,  Esq.,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  daughters  of  the  late  General 

A  Sketcher’s  Tour  round  the  World.  By  Robert 
Elwes,  Esq. 

Forest  Life  in  Ceylon.  By  W.  Knighton,  M.  A., 
formerly  Secretary  to  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  | 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  History  of  Yucatan,  from  its  Discovery  to 
the  Close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  Chiles 
SL  John  Fancourt,  Esq.,  recently  H.  M.  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  British  Settlements  in  the  Bay  of  Hon¬ 
duras. — The  Athetweum  says  that  this  “volume  brings 
together  the  must  remarkable  facta  connected  with 
the  discovery  and  conquest,  or  *  pacification,’  as  it 
was  somewhat  strangely  called,  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries.  The  materials  existing  for  this 
purpose  are  sufficiently  abundant,  though  requir- 
*  ing  to  be  used  with  care.  Mr.  Fanoourt  has  per¬ 
formed  a  useful  task  in  bringing  these  materials 
together,  although  he  suffers  himself  to  be  too  much 
led  away  by  details,  to  the  neglect  of  broad  and 
picturesque  features. 

Historical  Development  of  Speculative  Philoso¬ 
phy  from  Kant  to  HegeL  From  the  German  of 
Dr.  H.  M.  Chalybaus,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  Universi^  of  Keil.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Eder- 
eheim. — Sir  William  Hamilton  says  of  this  work : 
**  to  those  acquainted  with  the  philosophical  litera¬ 
ture  of  Germany,  it  is  known  that  Chalybaus  has, 
by  more  than  one  work,  established  for  himself  the 
reputation  of  an  acute  speculator,  a  fair  critic,  and 
a  lucid  writer;  and,  in  particular,  that  these  lec- 
turee  are  there  universally  recognized  as  affording  a 
perspicuous  and  impartial  snrvev  of  the  various 
modem  systems  of  German  philosophy,  at  once 
comprehensive  and  oompendioua  ...  in  Ger¬ 
many  these  lectures  are  oonaidered  as  popular,  but 
not  as  superficial  They  are  viewed  as  even  sup¬ 
plying  a  desideratum;  and,  in  particular,  are  ao- 
counM  an  excellent  introduction  to  a  more  extend- 
ed  and  detailed  study  of  the  recent  philoeophieal 
ajsiema” 


Among  the  new  works  announced  as  in  course 
of  preparation  is  a  new  “Memoir  of  the  Life,  Writ¬ 
ings  and  Disco veriea  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,”  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  from  the  family  papers  of  the  Earl 
of  Portsmouth.  This  is  not  to  be  a  new  edition  of 
his  former  biography,  but  a  new  memoir  founded 
on  new  materials.  Sir  David  says^  in  his  prospec¬ 
tus, — “  This  work  will  be  essentially  different  from 
the  author’s  former  ’Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,’  in 
every  thing  that  regards  his  biography  or  personal 
history.  'Pbe  account  of  his  discoveries  will  be 
more  full  and  accurate,  and  the  part  of  the  work 
relative  to  his  chemical,  alchemical,  and  theological 
pursuits  will  be  altogether  new.  With  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  H.  A.  W.  Fellows, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  present  Earl  of  Portsmouth, 
the  author  examined  and  made  extracts  from  all  the 
papers  at  Hurstbone  Park ;  but  what  was  most  im¬ 
portant,  they  discovered  copious  materials  which 
Mr.  Conduit  had  collected  for  a  Life  of  Newton, 
which  had  never  been  supposed  to  exist.  It  had 
been  believed  that  the  statement  of  facts  (pub¬ 
lished  in  Tumor’s  ‘History  of  the  Soke  of  Gran¬ 
tham’)  which  Conduit  sent  to  Fontenelle  to  enable 
him  to  write  an  Eloge  of  Newton,  contained  the 
leading  facts  of  Newton’s  life;  whereas  it  was  a 
mere  notice  written  before  Conduit  had  made  any 
inquiries  of  the  college  and  school  companions  of 
Newton.  After  trying  in  vain  to  induce  several 
of  Newton’s  friends  to  write  his  life.  Conduit  re¬ 
solved  to  undertake  it  himself,  and  make  large  MS. 
collections,  to  which  the  author  of  the  present  work 
has  had  access,  and  which  contain  the  most  com¬ 
plete  account  of  Newton’s  early  and  college  life.” 
'fhese  materials  promise  well:  and  there  are  many 
readers  who  will  look  with  more  than  common  in¬ 
terest  for  the  result  of  Sir  David  Brewster’s  labors. 

Another  announcement  of  interest  is  the  forth¬ 
coming  publication  of  Calvin’s  unpublished  lettera 
A  few  days  before  his  death,  in  one  of  their  latest 
conferences,  Calvin,  when  showing  to  Theodore 
Beza  the  most  highly  valued  of  his  possessions — the 
manuscripts  in  his  library  and  the  documents  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
most  illustrious  persons  of  his  time — requested  that 
they  should  be  carefully  collected  after  bis  death ; 
and  that  a  selection  from  his  own  letters,  made  by 
his  friends,  should  be  presented  to  the  Reformed 
Churches,  as  a  crowning  testimony  of  the  anxious 
interest  and  affection  of  their  founder.  This  re¬ 
quest  was  never  wholly  carried  into  effect,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  Calvin’s  correspondence  has  not 
been  given  to  the  world.  Dr.  Jules  Bonnet  has 
devoted  five  years  to  the  collection  of  the  papers 
now  announced  as  in  preparation  for  the  press 
“The  corresftondenoe  of  Calvin,”  says  Dr.  Bonnet’s 
prospectus,  “  commenced  in  his  early  youth,  in  the 
year  1628,  and  was  concluded  on  hu  death  bed  in 
the  month  of  May,  1664.  It  thus  includes  each 
phase  of  his  eventful  life,  from  the  obscure  scholar 
at  Bourges  and  of  Parii— only  escaping  death  by 
exile — to  the  triumphant  Keiormer,  who,  having 
lived  to  see  his  task  accomplished,  would  not  fear 
to  die.  We  know  not  a  work  of  equal  interest  with 
these  letters,  written  almost  daily,  in  which  the 
events  of  an  epoch  and  a  life  of  incomparable  im¬ 
portance  are  reflected,  where  the  familiar  outpour¬ 
ings  of  friendship  are  mingled  with  grave  and  sci¬ 
entific  disquisitions,  and  the  high  and  holy  breatlr- 
ings  of  a  fervent  faith.  From  a  bed  of  suffering  and 
unceasing  toil,  Calvin  pursues,  with  an  attentive 
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•j«,  tk«  progreH  of  the  Reformation,  recording 
anxioui*]/  ita  vietoriee  and  ita  reTeraea  in  every 
State  of  Europe.  He  exhorta  onr  own  Edward  the 
Sixth,  the  youthful  King  of  England,  and  Margaret 
of  Vaiou%  the  noble  aieter  of  Praneu  the  Firet;  he 
writee  to  Luther  and  Melanethon;  he  prompta 
John  Knox,  and  directa  Coligny,  Cond4,  and  the 
Dnehefs  of  Ferrara.  The  Mme  man,  worn  out  by 
aleepleaeneae  and  pain,  wreetlee  with  incipient  here- 
vj,  encouragea  the  infant  churches,  furtitiea  martyra, 
counaela  the  Protestant  prinoee  with  a  prudence 
and  a  policy  at  once  moat  able  and  f«r-aighted,  en- 
gagea  in  controversy,  conducts  negotiations,  teachea, 
prays,  and  in  hia  laat  farewell  to  the  miiiiaters  of 
Geneva,  leavea  ua  a  noble  and  affecting  legacy.” 
The  historical  value  of  such  a  aeries  of  letters  from 
one  of  the  moat  energetic  intelligences  of  the  age 
cannot  be  denied. 

Among  the  works  of  fiction  announced,  which 
appear  to  have  been  numerous,  we  find  the  follow* 
mg: 

Mias  Pardoe’a  New  Novel,  ‘‘Reginald  Lyle.” 

Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane’s  new  novel,  “  Florence  the 
Beautiful.” 

Alice  Wentworth. 

The  Broken  Sword ;  a  Tale  of  the  Allied  Armies 
of  1767.  By  Adelaide  O’Keeffe. 

Charles  Stanley.  By  the  Author  of  ‘‘  Nina.” 

Maud :  a  City  Autobiography. 

The  Slave  Son.  By  Mrs.  William  Noy  Wilkins. 

John;  or.  Is  a  Cousin  in  the  lland  worth  Two 
Counts  in  the  Bush  I  By  Emilie  Carlen. 

Caatellamonte ;  an  Autobiographical  Sketch,  il¬ 
lustrative  of  Italian  Life  during  the  Insurrection  of 
1881. 

The  Evil  Star;  or,  the  Tide  and  the  Planet. 
By  E.  Colburn,  E^. 

Hester  and  Elinor ;  or,  the  Discipline  of  Suffer¬ 
ing. 

Mabel.  By  Emma  Warburton. 

New  works  of  fiction  by  the  following  distin¬ 
guished  writers  are  announced : 

Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Gore,  Mrs.  Trollope,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Margaret  Maitland,”  the  author  of  “  Emi¬ 
lia  Wyndbam.” 

Items. 

The  Minery  Prize,  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
Crystsd  Palace  of  New  York,  offered  for  the  beat 
treatise  on  Commercial  Law,  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr  Leone  Levi. 

A  warm  correspondence  has  been  going  on  in  the 
TTiims  between  Mr.  Croker  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
on  the  subject  of  a  very  severe — we  might  say 
malicious — critique  in  the  Quarterly,  said  to  h« 
written  by  Mr.  Croker  on  a  work  of  Mr.  Moore 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  notwithstanding 
the  habits  of  intimacy  between  the  two.  It  has 
taken  a  very  bitter  personal  turn. 

Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  has  been  addressing  the 
Associated  Societies  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
to  their  great  satisfaction.  At  various  periods,  four 
aoeietiee  have  been  established  in  Edinburgh,  con¬ 


nected  with  the  University,  for  the  atudy  respect¬ 
ively  of  Scots  Law,  Dialectics,  Diamoetics,  and 
Medicine,  the  last  being  called  the  Hunterian  So¬ 
ciety.  TlieM  four  are  now  united ;  and  Sir  R  B. 
Lytton  is  the  first  president  of  the  associated  body, 
Mr.  Disraeli  having  declined  to  stand,  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  having  withdrawn  in  favor  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward. 

A  Conference  was  recently  held  at  the  residence 
of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  on  the  subject  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  alphabet  Among  thoee  present  were  Sir 
John  Herschel,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Profeaaor 
Owen,  Dr.  Max  Muller,  Dr.  Perts  of  ^rlin,  and 
other  distinguished  men  of  science  and  literature, 
with  the  Revs.  Henry  Venn,  Trestrail,  and  other 
representatives  of  Missionary  Soeietiea  The  Che¬ 
valier  Bunsen  stated  the  object  of  the  Conference, 
which  was  to  consult  as  to  the  practicability  of 
adopting  a  uniform  system  of  expressing  foreign 
alphabets  by  Roman  characters.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  system,  both  sdentifio  and  practical,  were 
urged,  the  former  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
ethnology  and  philology,  and  the  latter  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  great  Protestant  missionary 
enterprises  of  the  present  time.  Professor  Lepeius 
and  Dr.  Max  Muller  have  devoted  much  time  to 
the  subject,  founding  their  phonology  on  the  phy¬ 
siological  principles  ably  expounded  by  Dr.  Jo¬ 
hannes  Muller. 

On  Christmas  day  died  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Bodge  Hill,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  one  of  the  ablest  Oriental  scholars  of  the 
time.  In  1820  he  went  to  India,  as  Principal  of 
Bishop  Middleton’s  College,  Calcutta.  He  distin- 
guishM  himself  by  his  knowledge  of  Sanscrit 
literature. 

Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  the  Glasgow  poet,  has 
been  elected  Secretary  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

There  is  to  be  a  new  Publishing  Society — “The 
Wharton,”  on  the  plan  of  “The  Percy,” — and 
the  two  series  of  books  are  to  range  together. 
Literature,  History,  and  Antiquities,  but  especially 
the  first,  are  to  occupy  its  pages. 

The  death  of  M.  Blanqui,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  the  French  economists,  author  of  a 
very  excellent  “  History  of  Political  Economy,”  and 
of  various  other  works  on  that  science,  is  announced. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences  of  Paris.  He  took  great  interest 
in  the  Grand  Exhibition  of  London,  and  wrote  a 
series  of  very  excellent  papers  on  it.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Commission  of  the  French  Exhi¬ 
bition  which  is  to  take  place  in  1866. 

Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans  have  been  appointed 
printers  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Company.  It  is  said 
they  are  to  pay  the  authors  of  the  W>ks  they  print 
for  the  Company,  and  to  pay  such  priceaos  the  Com¬ 
pany  shall  direct  to  be  paid.  In  other  words,  the 
Company  will  draw  checks  for  their  authors  upon 
their  printers;  and  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans 
must  get  their  money  back  ont  of  &e  profits  of 
their  printing. 

The  tombstone  and  grave  of  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  in  Hornsey  churchyard, 
have  been  recently  done  up  by  direction  of  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  Richard  Harvey. 
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The  Earl  of  Aberdeea  has  renewed  the  grant 
made  bj  Lord  John  Riueell  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Lane,  from 
the  fond  for  special  terrioe,  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  Arabic  Lexicon. 

A  company  hm  juat  been  formed  for  purehaaing 
the  copyright  of  all  M.  Lamartine’s  works  already 
written,  or  to  be  written  hereafter.  The  capital  u 
460,00OC  M.  Ampere,  the  academician,  MM.  Emile 
de  Oirardin,  Ponsiud,  and  Pagnere  are  among  the 
promoters. 

The  professorships  at  King’s  College,  London,  re¬ 
cently  Tacated  by  the  Reverend  Frederick  Maurice, 
have  been  filled  up.  The  Reverend  Dr.  A.  M’Call 
is  elected  to  the  chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History; 
and  Mr.  George  Webbe  Dasent,  of  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  is  elected  to  the  chair 
of  English  Literature  and  Modem  History.  Dr. 
M’Call  still  retains  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  a  lecturer  will  be  appointed  to  re¬ 
lieve  him,  by  instmcting'  the  junior  classes  in  He¬ 
brew. 

The  Bishop  of  London  has  intimated  to  all  the 
reverend  believers  in  the  mysteiw  and  attributes  of 
table-turning,  that  he  cannot  iJlow  them  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  ministerial  functions  in  any  part  of  his 
diocese. 

The  Berlin  Government  has  purchased  for  86,000 
thalers  (about  6,260L)  the  celebrated  collection  of 
fossils  and  minerals^  and  the  library,  left  by  the  late 
Louis  von  Buch. 

We  see  it  stated  that  two  American  publishing- 
houses  are  in  treaty  with  the  family  of  the  late  sa¬ 
vant,  Arago,  fur  the  privilege  of  editing  bis  complete 
and  collected  works,  in  eleven  volumes.  The  offer 
of  one  is  100,000  franca 

M.  Thiers  has  written  to  the  Paris  newapapers  to 
aay  that  he  expects  to  be  able  to  publish  the  last 
three  volumes  of  his  “History  of  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire”  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Brown,  of  Wishaw,  has  collected 
a  quantity  of  unpublished  materials  with  reference 
to  Oliver  Cromwell’s  visits  to  Scotland,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  researches  will,  it  is  said,  be  soon  made 
publia 


In  an  ancient  chest,  long  standing  in  a  neglected 
comer  of  an  obecure  tower  in  Lambeth  Palace,  his¬ 
torical  papers  have  just  been  found.  They  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  refer  chie^ — if  not  exclusively — to  the 
Cromwell  Mriod.  ^me  of  them  bear  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  Protector. 

M.  Victor  Hugo  is  about  to  leave  Jersey  with  his 
family,  to  reside  in  Portugal 

M.  de  Sacy  is  to  be  the  new  editor  of  the  “  Jour¬ 
nal  dee  Debate but  M.  Edouard  Bertin  will  sup¬ 
ply  articles  of  the  nature  of  those  contributed  by 
his  deceased  brother. 

Uhland,  the  German  poet,  has  refused  to  accept 
the  Order  of  Merit  offered  him  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  on  the  recommendation  of  Baron  Humboldt. 
The  reason  he  assigns  is,  that  the  King’s  government 
has  persecuted  his  political  friends.  Uhland  is  a 
great  liberal,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  of  Wurtemburg. 

We  regret  to  learn  the  death  of  Silvio  Pellico, 
the  well-known  author  of  “  Le  Mie  PrigionL” 
Since  his  liberation  in  1880  he  has  led  a  retired 
life,  and  has  never  taken  any  part  in  politics.  Be 
was  a  man  of  most  amiable  disposition,  and  was 
universally  beloved  and  esteemed. 

The  sum  of  8001  has  been  realized  for  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Societies  of  Birmingham  by  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens’  recent  entertainments  in  that  town. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  presented  the 
Free  Library  in  his  cathedral  city  with  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  in  twenty  different  languages. 

The  public  libiary  at  Vienne,  in  France,  has  been 
totally  destroyed  by  fire ;  8,000  volumes  and  some 
very  valuable  old  MSS.  were  burnt  to  cinder^  and 
a  painting  of  Claude  Lorraine,  representing  “The 
Daughters  of  Lot,”  was  a  good  deal  damaged. 

The  Frenchman  Mariette  has  at  last  succeeded  in 
discovering  the  long-eought-for  entrance  into  the 
Sphynx.  The  entrance  leads  into  beautiful  marble 
rooms,  which  are  supposed  to  be  connected  bv  sub¬ 
terranean  passages  with  similar  chambers  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  pyramid.  There  is  but  little  travelling  this 
year  in  ^ypt 


